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CENTER SQUARE, WATERBURY. 


THE VALLEY OF THE NAUGATUCK. 


HE Valley of the Naugatuck, although 
little known except for its manufac- 
turing products, presents, from its source 
to its junction with the Housatonic at 
Derby, a suceession of scenery of the most 
picturesque and varied description. 
The traveler who leaves the New York 


and New Haven Railroad at its junction | 
with the Naugatuck Railroad passes for | 


a distance of some ten miles upon the 
eastern bank of the Housatonic River. 
Nothing can be more refreshing and de- 
lightful than the sudden change which 
this route presents, of a fine summer’s 
evening, as the road diverges from the 
New York track and the traveler finds 
himself in the valley of the Housatonic. 
He has left behind him the monotonous 
level bordering upon the shores of Long 
Island Sound, and the lengthening shad- 
Vor. XI.—15 





ows toward sunset are developing to the 
best possible advantage the picturesque 
scenery about him. 

This portion of the Housatonic is not 
without its resemblance to the far-famed 
scenery of the Clyde, in Scotland, to which 
it has been compared by travelers. Here 
is no stern Dunbarton frowning from its 
rocky height, nor are the hill-sides stud- 
ded with storied ruins; yet in the natural 
formation of the rounded and partially 
wooded banks, dotted with farm houses 
and residences, it has often reminded me of 
the beautiful scenery of the Scottish river. 

Derby is the first town approached. It 
presents an appearance quite in keeping 
with its antiquity. An ancient storehouse 
or two remain as monuments of the once 
flourishing trade of Derby. One in par- 
ticular is a most picturesque structure, 
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and carries the mind to similar edifices in 
the good old cities of Amsterdam and 
Antwerp. 

Upon the opposite side of the river, most 
picturesquely situated upon a bold emi- 
nence at the junction of the Naugatuck 
with the Housatonic, is the flourishing 
village of Birmingham. The first glimpse 
of it obtained from the cars is one of ex- 
ceeding beauty. This young village has 
been of most rapid growth. It is a part 
of the old town of Derby, and in its youth- 
ful vigor it seems already to have sur- 
passed its somewhat superannuated parent. 

The Housatonic is navigable as far as 
Derby for steamboats and coasting craft. 
In the early portion of the present century 
Derby was a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance. President Dwight, 
of Yale College, in his “Travels in New 
England and New York,” compiled from 
his notes of journeys made mostly at the 
commencement of the present century, 
says of the prospect from a hill southeast 
of Derby : 

“The Housatonic, here a noble navigable river, 
is in full view, above and below, for several miles, 
together with the tracts which form its shores. 
There is a beautiful island in its bosom. A 
considerable number of vessels ar lying at the 
wharf on both shores; several intervals border 
it elegantly on the west. . . «. Immedi- 
ately above Derby the Naugatuck, the largest 
tributary stream of the Housatonic, winding 
through chains of rich, verdant intervals, pre- 
sents, in its confluence with that river, one of 
the finest ornaments of landscape. To com- 
plete the picture several ranges of rude hills 
form a fine contrast to the soft scenery which 
I have mentioned, and terminate the prospect 
on every side.” 

At Derby we must part company with 
the Housatonic, and proceed for a consid- 
erable distance upon the eastern bank 
of the Naugatuck; we then cross to its 
western bank. The cars stop frequent- 
ly; the conductor calls out ‘ Ansonia, 
Humpbhreysville,” (Seymour.) 
narrow gorge, through which the river and 


Soon a 


its accompanying railroad force them- 
selves, presents the most striking contrast 
with the and cultivated 
shores of the Here is no 
soft and Clyde-like scenery, but all is 
stern and frowning ; precipitous and tow- 
ering mountain heights arise on either 
side. The stream, with all its activity, 
seems with difficulty to have forced its 
way through the narrow gorge, and has 
only been able to effect its passage on- 


broad expanse 


Housatonic. 





ward to the sea by turning and twisting 
as best it might. Here the road follows 
strictly the windings of the river. Fan- 
tastic rocks protrude themselves hundreds 
of feet above. ‘The dark hemlock is seat- 
tered over the mountain sides. We are 
now in the midst of a scene quite Norwe- 
gian, and which, for wildness and savage 
grandeur, is scarcely excelled by that cel- 
ebrated portion of the scenery of the Lo- 
gan, in Norway, between Viig and Laur- 
gaard. It has often occurred to me in 
passing here, that it would be a capital 
place for a certain description of warfare, 
which was once used in the Norwegian 
valley to which I refer. 

It was during the war between Christian 
IV., of Denmark, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Sweden, that a body of Scotch troops, 
which had been raised for the service of 
Sweden, attempted to make their way 
across Norway, but in this narrow valley 
they met with a fearful reception. The 
peasants collected upon the sides of the 
mountains masses of rocks and trees, and 
watched the opportunity, when the Scotch 
were passing through this ravine, to send 
the awful avalanche which they had pre- 
pared for them adrift from above. Of the 
whole force, one thousand in number, two 
only are said to have survived, and the 
inscription which a rude monument upon 
the spot bears at the present day is to the 
effect, that these two were only allowed 
to return to their homes to tell foreigners 
what the invading foe may expect to find, 
who penetrates among the Norwegian 
peasantry in their mountain homes. 

But a striking resemblance of scenery 
has taken me a long way from the Naug- 
atuck, to which Jet us now return. Our 
iron horse is drawing us rapidly onward ; 


| we emerge from the dark ravine, which no 


sun save that of noonday illumes; a 
broader expanse of the valley is here 
gained ; a portion of the interval lands of 
the Naugatuck is spread out before us, 
the original incentive to the settlement 
of this valley. Here, again, we catch 
glimpses of thriving villages, with fine 
residences and graceful church spires ; all 
bear evidence of thrift. The conductor 
calls out ‘ Naugatuck,” ‘ Union City,” 
ete. The train passes on; a long shrill 
whistle announces another stopping-place. 
Large manufacturing establishments with 
gigantic chimneys are seen in the distance, 
with some half dozen spires and towers 
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of churches, This strikes you as a thriv- 





should scarcely imagine ourselves enter- 


. . . |. . + 
ing and picturesque village ; you announce | ing a bona fide city. Now do not look at 


your impressions to your neighbor in the 
car. But he assures you it is no village, 
but a bona fide city ; looking, at the same 
moment, as if he had some compassion for 
your ignorance in not being aware that you 
were approaching “ the Queen City” of the 
valley. 

From Waterbury to Winsted, the term- 
inus of the Naugatuck Railroad, the 
scenery continues very beautiful, although 
not equally varied. Mr. C. L. Brace, in 
his ‘* Home Life in Germany,” says of 
the picturesque scenery of the Elbe, in 
Saxon Switzerland, and its accompanying 
railroad ; 

“It was like a railway through the Alps. 
If any one of my readers has traveled up the 
Naugatuck road in Connecticut, or foilowed the 
lower valley of the Wye, in England, he will 
have, on a smaller scale, a very good idea of 
the Dresden and Prague Railroad.” 


Indeed, this valley presents many strong 
points of resemblance to that world-re- 
nowned scenery. There is the same happy 
commingling of the wild and savage with 
the soft and beautiful in nature. The 
same fantastic rock and mountain outline 
contrasted with smiling cultivation. 

But having glanced at the character- 
istic features of the Naugatuck Valley 
scenery, let us stop for a time at Water- 
bury, and from this point we will here- 
after make excursions up and down the 
river. We will make this our stopping- 
place from the fact of its being a central 
point in the valley, as well as the most 
important town, and, besides, we shall find 
that the enterprise of this flourishing young 
city has not overlooked the wants of the 
stranger; here are the Scovill House, 
Brown’s Hotel, and Adams’s, all good; 
but with our host of the Scovill House 
we shall find a home for the traveler that 
is scarcely excelled in its appointments by 
the larger cities of the Union. 

The station-house, you will observe, isa 
meager affair, and by no means commen- 
surate with the wants of the place. Om- 
nibuses and numerous carriages are in 
waiting. The well-known voice of the 
Colonel calls out, “ Carriages to the Sco- 
vill House, Brown’s Hotel, and all parts of 
the city.” It is at eight o’clock that we ar- 
rive by the half-past three o’clock express 
train from New York. The street lamps 
are lighted; were it not for these we 





the side-walks; they will not bear in- 
spection ; but only imagine yourself driven 
by gas light to the hotel. A street, com- 
pactly built for a short distance, is passed ; 
this is Exchange Place, of which I pre- 
sent an illustration, We are now in the 
midst of the business portion of the city. 
Gas lights flash out from the tastefully 
dressed windows of handsome stores. It 
is a summer evening; the manufactories 
are all closed, and from the throng in the 
street and about the post-office you might 
fancy yourself, perhaps, for a moment in 


‘one of the bustling thoroughfares of Go- 


tham. But a sudden turn to the left 
brings us to the Scovill House, situated 
upon Center Square. 

It is a quiet spot; the street lamps 
glimmer under the dark, overshadowing 
trees, lighting up the fronts of two or 
three stately edifices, But we must wait 
for the daylight to enjoy the view. 

The morning sun develops to us the 
quiet rural beauty of Center Square, an il- 
lustration of which I present at the com- 
mencement of this article. Who would 
here imagine himself in the central portion 
of a large manufacturing place? | Stately 
churches and elegant private mansions 
surround the square. The residences pre- 
sent, for the most part, extensive grounds 
tastefully laid out, with fountains spark- 
ling here and there. In the distance we 
discern wooded heights forming the out- 
line of the horizon. The surface within 
the city is varied by abrupt eminences, 
upon one of which is the High School ; 
others are occupied by stately mansions ; 
beyond these the line of wooded hill-sides 
forms an amphitheater, of which the city 
itself is the arena. . 

Here is no jar of machinery and no 
smoking chimneys, but all about us would 
seem to indicate that we are in the cen- 
tral portion of a singularly picturesque 
New-England rural town. The manu- 
facturing establishments are, for the most 
part, in the outskirts of the city, conse- 
quently this portion of Waterbury, with its 
beautiful Center Square and its quiet shaded 
streets lined with handsome residences. 
presents an appearance quite unique for a 
manufacturing town, 

Those residents of Waterbury whose 
memory extends back a distance of some 
thirty-five years, are able to summon to 
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EXCHANGE PLACE, WATERBURY. 


mind a picture of Center Square as it then 
was, which presents a striking contrast with 
that of the present day. Huge rocks then 
covered almost its whole surface. It was 
among the boyish sports of some of the 
present middle-aged men to jump from one 
rock to another the whole length of “ the 
Green,” as it was then called. Here 
were, at that period, numerous ponds filled 
with stagnant water, so that teams in pass- 


ing over it, unless they confined them- 


| generously gave a week’s time in assisting 


selves to a very narrow strip, were in | 


danger of becoming so deeply mired that 
they could only be extricated with diffi- 
culty... Frogs of enormous size abounded 


here, and furnished the only music to 


which the inhabitants listened at evening. 
But this is changed; the harsh dissonance 
of the frogs has given place to the war- 
blings of birds, and the oceasional addition 
of the musie of two very excellent bands, 
which perform alternately during the sum- 
mer months, from the platform which has 
been erected for this purpose in the center 
of the square. For many years “ spells” 
were frequent among the inhabitants, when 
not only the residents of Waterbury proper 
turned out to fill up the low ground and 
the ponds, but also those who constitute 


at the present time separate towns. On 


the poor parent town. At last, in 1821, 
there was a grand rally upon one fourth 
of July, when, in place of expending pow- 
der, as usual, on this anniversary, the peo- 
ple used it to blast the rocks, and the 
square was thus cleared of this nuisance. 

As one of the sites earliest selected for 
a settlement in this portion of Connecticut, 
the history of Waterbury presents a certain 
degree of interest. 

The report of the first.committee, sent 
in 1673, upon the petition of the citizens 
of Farmington to the General Assembly, 
to’ inspect the interval lands upon the 
River Naugatuck, and to report upon the 
expediency of a settlement hére, was de- 
livered to the Assembly in May, 1674, and 
was to the effect that Mattatuck (aborig- 
inal name of Waterbury) would probably 
afford sufficient means for the support of 
thirty families. The tract of land upon 


| which this committee reported, it will be 


remembered, included Waterbury, Water- 
town, Plymouth, and Naugatuck, as well 
as most of Middlebury, half of Wolcott, 
and a portion of Oxford and Prospect. 
Hollister, in his History of Connecticut, 


referring to the first settlement in the 


one occasion, the people of Watertown, | 


Plymouth, Middlebury, ete., came in large 
numbers with their oxen and carts, and 


Naugatuck Valley at Derby, remarks: 


“ When we think of the feeble infancy of this 
eldest of inland towns in the Valley of the Nau- 
gatuck, and see the thousands that now inhabit 
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them, and listen to the hum of their quer 
the rattle of their looms, with all the myriad 
voices that industry and enterprise blend in a 
perpetual song of development and progress 
along the whole course of that mountain stream, 
the change seems, indeed, astonishing; and in 
any other country, and with any other population 
in the world, would have been impossible.” 


The tract which was originally surveyed 
for the settlement of Waterbury, extends 
about eighteen miles from north to south, 
and about ten miles from east to west, 
containing, at the present time, a popula- 
tion of about twenty thousand. And this 
section, it will be remembered, was re- 
ported upon by the committee who first 
explored it, as being “ sufficient to furnish 
means of support for thirty families.” 

Although the original purchase of the 
tract of land at Mattatuek was made in 
1674, the deed bearing date 21st of Au- 





gust, “ for the consideration of divers good 
causes and thirty-eight pounds,” yet the | 
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cenching out of King Philip’s war, and 
the distresses dependent upon it, delayed 
the settlement of the newly-purchased 
tract until the summer of 1677, and even 
then an additional year was allowed to 
the settlers for the completion of their 
houses. Among the articles of agreement 
signed by the early settlers, we find : 


“ Article IV. Every person who takes an al- 


| lotment shall, within four years after the date 


hereof, build a good and fashionable dwelling- 
house, eighteen by sixteen, and nine feet be- 
tween joints, with a good chimney.” 

The requirements for the buildings of 
the early settlers show certainly a regard 
for the appearance of the embryo city ; 
and although the houses which were re- 
quired to be built by the first proprietors 
would not compare very favorably with 
some of the splendid mansions which have 
been erected within the last few years, 
replete as they are with evéry luxury, 
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METHODIST CHURCH, WATERBURY. 


yet we see, from this provision, that the 
fathers of the town were not indifferent to 
the appearance of even the first habita- 
tions ; they not only specified the size and | 
height, but that the houses should be “ good | 
and fashionable.” 

In the summer of 1677 the proprietors 
came on to their purchase, leaving their 
families in safer quarters behind them. 
They then commenced laying out the 
foundation of the future capital of their 
little colony. ‘They first selected as the 
site for the town, the ridge of an eminence 
about a mile southwest from the present | 
location of the city, which descends to the 
western bank of the Naugatuck, This | 
ridge is a prominent feature in the land- | 
scape as viewed from all portions of the 
present city, and affords some of the most 
beautiful sites for residences to be found 
in this vicinity. 
are happily grouped over portions of it, 
presenting much of the effect of English 
park scenery. This eminence is to the 
present day called “Town Plot.” Here 
streets were laid out, and building lots 
apportioned to each settler of eight acres, 
in accordance with the original articles of 
agreement, ae 


Clumps of forest trees 





“Before any buildings 
were erected on the spot, 
considerations both of ex- 
pediency and safety in- 
duced a change from their 
primitive design. The dis- 
astrous events of King 
Philip’s war admonished 
them of the necessity of 
maintaining a ready com- 
munication with their 
friends and allies at Farm- 
ington and other eastern 
settlements; and as the 
Naugatuck was subject to 
frequent inundations, this 
intercourse would be cut 
off should they be attack- 
ed by a savage foe during 
flood time.” 

Besides, the inhabit- 
ants depended greatly 
upon the produce of 
the meadows for their 
support, and the diffi- 
culty of transportation 
to the eminence which 
they had first selected 
for the town, doubtless 
had its weight in effect- 
ing a change of location 
to the valley. The 
first habitations erected 
here were of a temporary character, at a 
place called “ Sled Hall,” which is upon 
the eastern bank of the river and near the 
present covered bridge over the Nauga- 
tuck. It was not until the next year, 1678, 
that any permanent dwellings were erected 
upon the present site. Soon after this a 
portion of the settlers removed their fam- 
ilies to the new settlement of Mattatuck. 


“Among their early privations the settlers 
suffered greatly for the want of a grist mill. 
Their only resource was by carrying their bread 
corn to Farmington to be ground, a distance of 
twenty miles through a pathless wilderness, 


| The state’s committee, as early as November, 


1679, took the subject into consideration, and 
not only recommended its erection, but granted 
thirty acres of land to whoever would build and 
keep up the mill. In 1680 Stephen Hopkins, 
of Hartford, built a mill on Mill River, (now 
Mad River.)” 

The many water privileges which have 
since been improved upon this small but 
rapid stream, the Mad River, have laid the 
foundation of the prosperity of this place. 
When we glance at the numerous and 
splendid establishments which have grown 
up about Waterbury within the last thirty 





* For this and other facts quoted herein the writer 
is indebted to “ Barber’s Historical Collections.” 
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years, and look back at this first commence- 
ment, we can see what the indomitable | 
energy and perseverance of the early manu- 
facturers have accomplished. 

We give a good view of the Methodist 
Church. The building was commenced 
April, 1853. It was dedicated February 
28th, 1854. Henry Austin, of New Ha- 
ven, architect. Expense of the church, 
sixteen thousand dollars ; lot four thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The church has a member- 
ship of about two hundred and fifty. It 
is now under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Dr. Perry, an eloquent preacher, and is in 
a very flourishing state. The doctor’s 
last fourth of July oration will be long re- 
membered by those who had the pleasure 
of hearing it. 

In 1689 the first minister of the Gospel 
was settled here, the Rev. Jeremiah Peck, 
Senior ; as inducements for him to accept 
the call, “they voted him the house and 
lot which they had already provided for a 
minister, a propriety of one hundred and | 
fifty pounds, and the full benefit of all the 
divisions which had been granted therein. 
A salary of sixty pounds per annum was 
also granted him, fifty of which was to be 





paid in provisions and ten in wood.” 
Here is certainly a imost liberal pro- 


vision made for the support of the Gospel, 
particularly when we take into considera- | 
tion the condition of the settlement and 
the ability of the inhabitants, as well as 
the simple manners of that period and the 
threatening aspect of the country. 

The first house for public worship erect- 
ed in Waterbury stood upon the east end 
of Center Square, within the present in- 
It was a small building, and con- 
tinued witheut gallery or glazing until 
1716, when the sum of fifteen pounds was 
appropriated for its completion. The con- 
gregation assembled there until 1726, when 
the town voted to build a new house fifty 
feet by forty. A formidable undertaking | 
certainly, especially so, when we consider 
the condition of the settlement ot that 
period, and the fact which has been stated, 
‘that at the time the house was com- 
menced all the inhabitants of the place, 


closure. 


men, women, and children, might have | | 


been seated upon its sills.” | 
We find the fathers of the town were not | 
indifferent to the cause of education, for, | 
says the same writer : | 
“As an example of the solicitude entertained 
by the original settlers upon the subject of edu- 


cation, and which likewise lays open their em- 
barrassed circumstances, the town in 1698 
* voted to set up a school four months or more, 
and the committee are to endeavor to get a 
schoolmaster to teach writing as well as read- 
ing.’” 

‘It seems that the fear of the Indians in- 
duced the inhabitants to restrict their resi- 
dences to the town center. Those who 
went out to labor along the berders of the 
river, or at any distance from the town, 
returned to their families at night. This 
continued until the peace with the French 
and Indians in 1713. The menacing atti- 
tude of the Indians kept the settlement in 
a perpetual state of alarm. ‘Two or more 
of the citizens were ordered by the gov- 
ernment of the state to act in rotation daily, 
as scouts to make discoveries and prevent 
surprises. Sentinels were also placed upon 
the high grounds in the vicinity, to secure 
the safety of the people. In the year 1707 


a story is told of the Indians making a de- 
scent upon Hancock’s Meadow, some three 
miles or more northwest cf the town, where 
they espied an old gentleman, Mr. Jonathan 
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Scott, at work with his two sons. The 
savages managed to steal very closely upon 
their victims before they were discovered, 
and succeeded in capturing the old gen- 
Mr. Scott 
was, however, forced to recall his sons, or, 
on pain of refusing to do so, was threat- 
ened with instant death. They were all 
taken to Canada. 

The father and his eldest son were af- 
terward redeemed, and returned home, 
but the youngest is said to have become 
so attached to the wild and adventur- 
ous life of the Indians that he refused to 
leave them. Another attack was made by 
the indians in 1710. As early as 1700 
the inhabitants voted to fortify Ensign 
Stanley’s house, which stood upon the 
south side of the present Center Square, 
near the residence of the Hon. Green 
Kendrick. 

“In June, 1708, the state gave the town fifteen 
pounds toward aiding jn the construction of 


tleman, but the boys escaped. 


forts; and the town agreed to build three forts, | 


two at the expense of the state and one at its 
own. Three houses were selected for that pur- 
pose. They were accordingly fortified by stock- 
ades or timbers set up endwise firmly in the 
ground, with an opening for a gate to pass and 
repass. Frail as was this defense to any enemy 
but a savage, the inhabitants were glad for years 
to avail themselves of the nightly protection 
which these feeble fortifications afforded.” 


Thus the fathers of the place became a 
martial people. The highest deference 
seems to have been paid to military titles, 


with which the records of that period | 


abound. 


“The drum was then an important instru- 
ment; it sounded the alarm in times of danger ; 
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it summoned the inhabitants 
to the fortified houses at night, 
and roused them from their 
slumbers in the morning. It 
also gave the signal for firing 
the woods to increase the food 
for the cattle, and to call the 
inhabitants to their devotions 
upon the Sabbath.” 


We learn from the fol- 
lowing that the settlers of 
Waterbury experienced a 
fearful calamity, in the 
early period of the history 
of this little colony, which, 
in addition to the frequently 
harassing position of the 
Indians and the numerous 
trials attending upon all 
new settlements, would ap- 
pear to have been sufficient 
| to discourage them from making further 
efforts, and, indeed, to induce them to 
abandon entirely their undertaking. We 
are told that 

“In February, 1691, the alluvial lands border- 
ing the Naugatuck, upen which was their chief 
dependence, were almost entirely ruined by a 
flood. The river, by rains and melting of the 
snows, rose to a prodigious height, far beyond 
any instance of the kind since known, washing 
away the soil in many places, and covering the 
remainder with gravel and stones to a degree 
that rendered it unfit for immediate use. The 
weather had been previously warm, the frost 
came out of the ground, leaving the arable part 
an easy prey to the raging element.” 

Surely here was sufficient in itself to 
have disheartened any but the indomitable 
fathers of New England: they saw their 
chief means of support, and that upon which 
they had most depended at the commence- 
ment of their little settlement here, for the 
time entirely cut off. Although the colony 
seems to have diminished in numbers after 
this calamity, yet the courage of the greater 
portion appears to have held out; but we 
find that in 1709 the population varies little 
from what it was in 1691, at the period of 
this severe inundation. Again we find, in 
1712, the inhabitants suffering from another 
terrible calamity. 

*“ The town was visited by a great and mortal 
sickness, which raged without abatement until 





| September, 1713. During its prevalence the 
number of well persons were insufficient to pro- 
vide for and attend the sick and bury the dead. 
About thirty individuals died of the fever, and 
this out of a population of about two hundred.” 


Many anecdotes are related to show the 
poverty of Waterbury previous to the suc- 
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cessful prosecution of manufactures. A 
gentleman still living, who for many years 
practiced law in an adjoining town, tells 
an ingenious method which he devised for 
collecting debts from parties residing here. 
He used to put his executions into the 
hands of a negligent deputy sheriff, and 
wait very quietly until the day of service 
had passed, and then sue the sheriff's 
bondsman for the debt. In this way he 
generally managed to collect his claims, 
but the sheriff, who resided in another town 
and had a very pretty property, was entirely 
ruined by his official business. 

One individual residing in Waterbury is 
said to have papered his house (probably 
not a very large one) with writs and various 
processes of law which had been served 
on him from time to time. 

Hollister, in his “* History of Connecti- 
cut,” says: 


“Indeed, for many years, and until the com- 
mencement of the present century, Waterbury 
was not thought to be a town that could offer 
any very strong inducements to those who were 
seeking a favorable situation for a permanent 
abode, 

“ But a change has come over the aspect of 
the place, that reminds us of the transformations 
that we find in the tales of Arabian enchant- 
ment. The river, once so destructive to those 
who dwelt upon its banks, though sometimes 
even now in its gamesome moods it loses all its 
self-control and deluges the lands and houses 
of the inhabitants, is no longer the instrument 
of destruction to them, but is, notwithstanding 
its lively looks and the racy joyousness of its 
motions, their common drudge and plodding 
laborer in all departments of their manifold 
enterprises. The difference between the twenty- 
eight families of Mattatuck flying from the 
meager settlement where poverty, inundation, 
and disease threatened their extermination, and 
the young city of Waterbury with its stone 
church towers, its rich mansions, its manufac- 
tories, and its population that is now numbered 
by thousands, affords to a reflective mind a 
practical illustration, scarcely equaled upon the 
prairies of the West, of the self-renewing vigor 
and boundless exuberance of health that charac- 
terizes the blood of the old pioneers of New 
England. 

“The Naugatuck Valley, but a few years ago 
unknown, almost unexplored even by the citi- 
zens of Hartford and New Haven, is now one 
of the most interesting and busy thoroughfares 
in New England.” , 


The Cemetery of Riverside is beautifully 
situated upon the bank of the Naugatuck 
River, at a short distance from Waterbury. 
We present several engravings, but in our 
next number we shall give further illus- 
trations of this cemetery, as well as some 
account of it in detail. 





FIRST GRIEF. 


Tuey tell me, first and early love 
Outlives all after dreams ; 

But the memory of a first great grief 
To me more lasting seems. 


The grief that marks our dawning youth 
To memory ever clings ; 

And o’er the path of future years 
A lengthen’d shadow flings. 


O! oft my mind recalls the hour 
When to my father’s home 

Death came, an uninvited guest, 
From his dwelling in the tomb: 


I had not seen his face before ; 
I shudder’d at the sight ; 
And I shudder yet to think upon 
The anguish of that night! 


A youthful brow and ruddy cheek 
Secame all cold and wan; 

An eye grew dim in which the light 
Of radiant fancy shone ; 


Cold was the cheek and cold the brow, 
The eye was fix’d and dim; 

And one there mourn’d a brother dead, 
Who would have died for him! 


I know not if ’twas summer then, 
I know not if ’twas spring ; 

But if the birds sang in the trees, 
I did not hear them sing ; 


If flowers came forth to deck the earth, 
Their bloom I did not see ; 

I look’d upon one wither’d flower, 
And none else bloom’d for me ! 


A sad and silent time it was 
Within that house of woe, 

All eyes were dim and overcast, 
And every voice was low ; 

And from each cheek, at intervals, 
The blood appear’d to start, 

As if recall’d in sudden haste 
To aid the sinking heart. 


Softly we trod, as if afraid 
To mar the sleeper’s sleep, 

And stole last looks of his sad face 
For memory to keep. 


With him the agony was o’er, 
And now the pain was ours, 

As thoughts of his sweet childhood rose, 
Like odor from dead flowers! 


And when at last he was borne afar 
From the world’s weary strife, 

How oft in thought did we again 
Live o’er his little life. 

His every look, his every word, 
His very voice’s tone, 

Came back to us like things whose worth 
Is only prized when gone! 

That grief has pass’d with years away, 
And joy has been my lot; 

But the one is long remember’d, 
And the other soon forgot! 

The gayest hours trip lightly by, 
And leave the faintest trace ; 

But the deep, deep track that sorrow wears 
No time can e’er efface! 
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THE ORANG OUTANG, 


THE 


N the wildest forests of Eastern India, 

in Borneo, Cochin China, and Malacea, 
travelers still sometimes meet the strange 
animal called in the Malayan tongue the 
Orang Outang, or ** Man of the Woods.” 
But this creature is becoming every year 
more rare, and soon, perhaps, it will have 
disappeared from the earth like so many 
animals whose fossil remains have come 
down from past ages. 

There is no animal that resembles man 
so much in the form of the head and brain 
as the Orang Outang. He is from three 


to four feet high. His body is short and 


generally covered with reddish hair, his | 


face naked and a little bluish, his thighs 
and limbs are short, and his arms very long. 


Ile is very gentle, learns readily, and be- | 


comes attached to persons who take care 
Notwithstanding all that authors 
and voyagers have said, his intelligence is 


r 
of him. 


quite limited, and only surpasses that of 
ihe dog. Butas his movements are sedate 
and considerate, and analogous to those of 
man, and as he has nearly man’s conforma 


t 


tion and his necessities, his actions might 


MONKEY TRIBE. 


readily be attributed to an intelligence 
more nearly perfect than really exists. 
These animals, like monkeys, are natu- 
rally climbers, and are obliged to live con- 
stantly in the trees through lack of ability 
to walk easily on the ground. When on 
all-fours, they only place on the ground the 
finger ends of the feet, and the fore part 
of the body rests on the sides of their 
hands; and in order to see before them they 
are obliged to raise the head in a very un- 
comfortable position. It is hardly possible 
for them to walk erect for any length of 
| time, because they lack the powerful de- 
velopment of the muscles of the calf and 
| thigh which enables man to preserve his 
| equilibrium and walk with firmness. 

In a savage state the Orang Outang has 
been little known. He inhabits the most 
secluded forests, and feeds principally on 
fruits. It is also probable that he eats 
eggs and such little birds as he may be 
able to catch upon the nest. This suppo- 
sition is favored by the length of his ca- 
nine teeth. Ancient travelers have sup- 
posed that in time of dearth he descends 
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to the sea-shore and feeds on crabs and 
shell-fish. Gemelli Carreri says : 


“There is a kind of oysters that weigh sev- 
eral pounds, and which lie open upon the shore ; 
but the monkey, fearing lest, in trying to get 
them out, his paw might be caught in the clos- 
ing shell, throws in a stone and then devours 
the fish at his leisure.” 


He makes a kind of hammock in the trees, 
where he sleeps every night and rises with 
the sun. 

The Indians capture them and put them 
to domestic service. Schouten says: 


“ They take them in snares, tame them, teach 
them to walk upon their hind feet, and to use 
their hands in doing various kinds of labor, 
such as rinsing the glasses, bringing a drink, 
turning the spit, etc.” 


Francois Leguat tells of a very extra- 
ordinary specimen which he saw at Java. 
He says: 

“She was tall, and frequently walked very 
erect on her hind feet. Her face had no hairs 
but the eyebrows, and she very much resembled 
in general appearance the grotesque forms of 
the Hottentots seen at the Cape of Good Hope. 
She made her own bed properly every day, and 
in lying down she placed her head on the pil- 
low and drew the covering over herself.” 


The Chimpanzee is another genus of 
the same order as the Orang Outang, from 
which it differs by having larger ears, 
slightly movable at will, by the crested 
eyebrows, which are lacking in the Orang, 
and by very short arms which scarcely 
reach the thigh. 

On first observing the Chimpanzee every 
one is struck by its great resemblance to 
man, not only in its form, but in its ges- 
tures, actions, and some of its habits. The 
different names which it has received all 
express the same idea. One of these is 
Pongo, a word by which the negroes desig- 
nate a grand fetich ; in Angola it is Cojas 
Morros, or Man of the Woods; in Congo 
it is Eujoko, which means Be szlent. 
The origin of this name may be accounted 
for when it is known that the negroes of 
Congo believed that the only reason why 
the Chimpanzee does not talk, is because 
he will not, through fear that he will be 
reduced to slavery and obliged to labor. 
But ali these names are only epithets that 
accompany the true name Chimpanzee, by 
which it is known to all the natives of the 
coast of Guinea. 

A few years since a young female of 


to the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. She 


| was gentle, good, and affectionate, recog- 
| nizing and caressing all those who were 








this species, named Jacqueline, was brought | 


in the habit of visiting her. When crossed 
in her wishes she sobbed like a child, and 
retiring into a corner, she would pout for 
some minutes. But her childish anger 
yielded to the slightest advances of friend- 
ship; she immediately dried her tears, and 
returned without rancor to those who had 
annoyed her. 

A friend who accompanied me took off 
his gloves and laid them on the table. 
Immediately Jacqueline took them up and 
tried to put them on, but could not because 
she was trying the right hand glove upon 
the left hand. She was shown her mistake, 
and comprehended it so well that she never 
made the same mistake again, though the 
experiment was repeatedly tried. Mr. 
Werner, an excellent painter in natural 
history, was engaged to take her portrait. 
Jacqueline was so astonished to see her 
image traced by the pencil of this skillful 
artist that she must needs practice design- 
ing also. A paper and pencil were given 
her, and gravely seated at the master’s table, 
she drew some zig-zag lines with great 
pleasure. As she bore on with all her 
might the point of the pencil broke, much 
to her annoyance. ‘To appease her it was 
again sharpened, and, corrected by experi- 
ence, she afterward carried a lighter hand. 

She saw the designer put his pencil to 
his mouth, and she did the same, only, in- 
stead of being content with moistening the 
point, she bit it off. It was quite impos- 
sible to prevent this, and it caused such 
serious inconvenience as to put an end to 
her artistic studies. She tried to sew in 
imitation of the woman who attended her, 
but she inevitably pricked her fingers every 
time ; then she threw down the work and 
jumped upon a rope that was stretched for 
her, and to console herself under her mis- 
fortunes she went through performances 
that would pale the cheek of the most 
hardy rope-dancer. 

Jacqueline had a dog and a cat, of which 
she was quite fond. She petted them so 
far as to make them sleep with her, one on 
each side ; but still she knew how to main- 
tain over them the authority of superior 
intelligence, and when she judged proper 
she chastised them severely to reduce them 
to obedience or to oblige them to live in 
peace with each other. 

Poor Jacqueline was in the habit of 
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washing her face and hands every 
morning with cold water, and these 
ablutions, joined to the rigors of a 
climate so different from that of 
Africa, probably brought on the 
pulmonary consumption, of which 
she eventually died. Jack, the 
Orang Outang, whose place she 
filled in the menagerie, and the 
Chimpanzees which lived there in 
the times of Buffon and the Em- 
press Josephine, died of the same 
complaint. 

Although naturalists of the pres- 
ent day only assign to this animal 
the height of two or two and a half 
feet, yet it must be because they 
have only seen young specimens. 
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JACQUELINE DRAWING. 


They certainly must attain the height of | It walks about with more facility than the 


four or five feet, and perhaps more, or 
else none of the wonders that travelers 
When Jac- 
queline was taken she was quite young, 
and was still carried in her mother’s arms, 
yet she was two and a half feet high. 
Three hundred and thirty-six years be- 
fore the Christian era the Carthaginians, 


relate of them could be true. 


Orang Outang, because the muscles of its 
calves and thighs are much better devel- 


| oped. This animal, which is only found on 


the shores of Congo and Guinea, has a 


| grave demeanor and measured movements. 


under Hanno, landed upon an island east 


of Africa. 
of monkeys, and taking them for enemies, 
they attacked them. 
no stand on the open plain, but retreated 


They found an immense troop 
These animals made 


quickly to the rocks, where they defended 
themselves valiantly by throwing stones. 
Three females only were captured, and 
these fought with so much desperation 
that they could not be taken alive. Han- 
no, who thought them wild hairy women, 
had them skinned and took the pelts to 
They were deposited in the 
temple of Juno, where the Romans found 
them, at the conquest of that city, two 
centuries afterward. 

It is more than probable that all the 
stories that the ancients have handed down 


Carthage. 


to us about the satyrs, fawns, sylvans, and 
other divinities of the wood, have taken 
their origin in the imperfectly known his- 
tory of this animal. ‘The satyr skin which 
St. Augustine is said to have seen at 
Rome, certainly belonged to one of these 
unimals. 

The Chimpanzee has a flat tawny face 
destitute of hair, as are also the ears, the 
hands, and the breast. The rest of the 
body is covered thinly with rough black 
or brown hair, excepting the head, where 
it is thick and long, falling down the back. 


From all these considerations, Brooks, 
in his “System of Natural History,” 
placed man in the class of monkeys. ‘The 
Prince of Wales having reproached him 
in very strong terms, the naturalist replied : 
“My lord, I yield to the force of your 
objections, and, to oblige you, will change 
my arrangement : I will place the monkey 
in the class with man.” 

In a domesticated state the Chimpanzee 
shows the same docility as the Orang, but 
more intelligence. Buffon says: 

“T have seen this animal offer his hand to 
welcome visitors, and gravely promenade with 
them as one of the company. I have seen him 
seat himself at the table, unfold his napkin, 
wipe his lips with it; use a fork and spoon in 
feeding himself; pour his own drink into a 


| glass; take a cup and saucer, carry them to the 


table, put in sugar, pour in the tea, and refresh 
himself by drinking it; and all this without 
any other instigation than signs or a word from 
his master; and he often did it of his own ac- 
cord. He loved bon bons prodigiously, drank 
wine in small quantities, and milk, tea, and 
other sweet liquors.” 

In slavery, the Chimpanzee, according 
to the accounts of travelers, can perform 
as many services as a negro. At Loango 
there was a female that would bring water 
in a pitcher from the fountain and wood 
from the forest; she would sweep, make 
the beds, turn the spit, ete. She fell sick, 


and a surgeon bled her, which saved her 
Once afterward, being taken sick, 
went to the same surgeon, and, stretch- 


life. 
she 
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ing out her arm, made a sign to have him | 
| when the work was finished and the sailors re- 


bleed her. 


Grandpié, an officer of the French Marine, 
having lived in Angalo two years, relates 
the following : 

“ The intelligence of this animal is quite ex- 
traordinary. It usually goes about armed with 
the branch of a tree for a club. The negroes 
are afraid of it, and not without reason, for it 
treats them verygrudely when it meets them. 
‘They are so firmly persuaded that the animal 
can speak, that they invariably speak to it on 
meeting it. 

“In spite of all my efforts to procure an in- 
dividual of this species I did not succeed, but I 
saw one on board the vessel on my return. It 
was a female, four feet three inches in height, 
its arms extending below the knee. It would 
take too long to recount all the proofs of intel- 
ligence given by this animal. 
tion the most striking. 
heat the oven, and watched carefully lest any 
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detached it without any outcry or grimace, and 


A very reliable French traveler, M. de | tiring, she displayed her superior agility by pass- 


ing the whole of them at once and descending 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

“This animal died on the passage, a victim 
of the barbarous treatment of the mate. The 
interesting creature yielded to the violence with 
a touching gentleness and resignation, stretch- 
ing out her hands, with a supplicating air, to 
obtain a cessation of the blows that fell upon 
her. From that time she refused food, and died 
of grief on the fifth day, regretted by the sailors 
as a comrade would have been.” 


In a savage state the male and female 
always go together, whence they are sup- 
posed to be monogamous. When on the 


| ground they hold themselves erect, and 
lo y ? 


I will only men- | 
She had learned to | 


coal falling from it should set fire to the vessel. | 


She judged correctly when the oven was hot 
enough, and never failed to apprise the cook at 
the right time ; and he, in turn, had so much 
confidence in the judgment of the creature that 
he brought his pies and put them in at once. 
When they were preparing to set sail she mount- 
ed the yards with the sailors, without being told 
to do so, and undertook one of the most difficult 


and perilous parts, and performed her duty as | 


well as the best of them. Finding her hand 
caught between the foot rope and the yard, she 


carry sticks as weapons of offense and de- 
fense. They also use stones, which they 
throw with great precision, to defend 
themselves against the negroes, or even to 
attack them if they venture to penetrate 
their solitary retreats. 

These animals live in troops in the 
depths of the, forests. They seem to un- 
derstand how to construct tents to keep 
off the sun and rain, and form little villages, 
where they afford mutual assistance in 
case of attacks from men, elephants, and 
ferocious animals. On these occasions, if 
one of their comrades is wounded by an 
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arrow or gun, they extract the 
arrow head or ball from the wound 
with much skill, they dress the 
wound with bruised herbs, and bind 
it up with strips of bark. 

But the most singular thing about 
these animals, and that which de- 
notes the greatest intelligence, is, 
that they bury their dead. They 
stretch out the body in a crevice, 
and carefully cover it with leaves 
and branches of trees. 

They inhabit their cabins during 
stormy nights and when they are 
sick. The much 
eare and tenderness for her little 


female shows 
one, carrying it a long time after 
it If it is for a short 
distance, she carries it in her arms ; 


is weaned. 


otherwise she places it on her back, 
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where it holds on with all fours, exactly | 


as the little negroes do. The male drives 


it away when it knows enough to pro- | 


vide its own food and is strong enough to 
defend itself. 

The male seems to love the female ten- 
derly. If surprised by an enemy he arms 
himself with a stick or with stones, and 
maintains his ground until the female is 
out of danger, and then he turns to flee on 
his own account. 

The scientific history of the Pongo is 
quite singular. Buffon, Cuvier, and other 
savans have differed greatly as to the 
place that it should hold, and it is even 
now strongly suspected to be only an old 
Orang Outang. The principal character- 
istics in these two animals are quite simi- 
lar, though the Orang lacks the pouches, 
like that of the 
being, while the Pongo has pouches, and 
liver 


and his liver is human 


his is divided into several lobes. 


| several lance strokes. 


‘The former fact would place him among | 


the last of the apes, the latter at the head 
of the monkeys. 

If the Pongo is an old Orang Outang, his 
ease affords a singular anomaly in natural 
history. Inall animals endowed with both 
instinct and intelligence the latter is com- 
paratively feeble during its early life, and 
develops progressively until it attains its 
greatest energy, at about the close of 
the first third of its term of life. This 
remains until decreptitude, and, in savage 
animals, until death. In this case it would 
be otherwise, if the Pongo is the old 
Orang Outang, for the latter is gentle, 


thoughtful, considerate, and quite incapa- 


| 


| 
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ble of the petulance and ferocity of the 
greater part of the monkeys; while the 
former is fierce, savage, gross, and some- 
what nocturnal in its habits. 

However this matter may stand, it is 
quite certain that we have two species 
of the Pongo variety, P. Wurmbu and 
P. Abeli. An individual of the latter 
species was killed at Sumatra. Like the 
preceding species, he walked upright with 
ease, ran swiftly, and climbed the trees 
with great agility. He still fought after 
having received five balls in his body and 
At last, enfeebled 
by the loss of blood, he fell like Cesar, 
and, yielding to his evil fortune, he placed 
his hands upon the deep wounds whence 
the blood was escaping in floods, and while 
expiring he east upon his assailants a look 
so full of supplication and sorrow that they 
were moved even to tears, and repented 
having unnecessarily killed a creature so 
much like themselves. 

It appeared that this animal did not or- 
dinarily inhabit the coast of Sumatra where 
it was found, for the inhabitants had never 
seen one like it before, and at the same 
time remarked that they had heard strange 
cries in the night-time. Besides, this 
Pongo had his feet covered with mud up 
to the knees, just as a man might have 
who had been taking along journey. His 
strength was prodigious, so that when 
mortally wounded and having lost much 
blood, he readily snapped in two the wood 
of the lances with which he was pierced. 
He measured after death six feet and five 
inches in height. 
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DR. LIVINGSTON, AND HIS AFRICAN 
DISCOVERIES. 


Pp VID LIVINGSTON was born in 
the year 1813, at Blantyre, a village 
in the neighborhood of Glasgow. In 
youth he exhibited the marks of a reso- 
lute and vigorous character; and the pa- 
rents were frequently congratulated upon 
the promising conduct of their son. A 
portion of his time was spent in a cotton 
factory, and the remainder in attending 
classes, both literary and medical, at the 
University of Glasgow. Much was he in- 
terested in the latter study, and such en- 
couragement was given him to prosecute 
it,as, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have led to his establishment as a prac- 
titioner in his native country. But the 
purpose had been previously formed to 
devote himself to the cause of missions ; 
and in the year 1837 he offered his serv- 
ices to the London Missionary Society. 
This offer being accepted, he continued 
his studies, both ministerial and medical, 
under its auspices ; obtained his medical 
diploma ; was ordained as an evangelist 
to South Africa ; and sailed early in 1841 
fur his destined sphere of labor. In the 
April of that year the missionary landed 
at Port Elizabeth, on the west ceast of 
Algoa Bay, with a brave heart and high 
objects in view, though little appreciating 
at that time the perils and fatigue to be 
encountered in penetrating the unknown 
lands of a region * whose soil is fire, and 
wind a flame.” Dangers from exposure 
to intense heat, from length of way, from 
hostile and treacherous natives, from wild 
animals and venomous snakes, from starva- 
tion, from the dire torment of thirst, from 
miasmatic swamps, and from disease in 
various forms, have been confronted by 
this remarkable man, with a fearlessness 
which provokes admiration, and with a 
suecess in which the blessing of Provi- 
dence upon his mission is signally apparent. 
From the coast Dr. Livingston proceeded 
to Kuruman, where, after spending three 
months, devoted to preliminary inquiries, 
he entered actively upon his mission, and 
commenced that career of perilous enter- 
prise in which his face has been furrowed 
with hardships, and blackened by exposure 
to the fierce sun of trepical latitudes. 
From the first he contemplated gazing 
upon earth and sky which no European 


| 





to races to whom it had not previously 
been conveyed. To qualify himself for 
this task, he sought an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the language of the natives— 
the soft, mellifluous, Italian-like tongue of 
the Bechuanas—spoken by the aumerous 
sections of the nation, scattered over a 
vast range of country, extending from the 
borders of the Orange River far into inter- 
tropical Africa. With this object in view 
he separated from civilized society to dwell 
among them ; boldly pushed his way north- 
ward to the Bamangwato, dwelling under 
the tropic ; founded a station with another 
tribe at Mabotsa, on returning to the 
south, to which he brought a missionary 
from Kuruman in 1843 ; and having mar- 
ried a daughter of Mr. Moffat, he took up 
his own residence, in 1845, with Sichele, 
the chief of the Backwains. 

These tribes, and many others known 
by different names, are essentially the 
same people, Bechuanas, formed into sep- 
arate communities, independent of each 
other, dwelling in towns and villages, 
under the government of hereditary rulers. 
Only the Bechuanas of the south have 
yet come within the sphere of improving 
European influences. Those who are be- 
yond it, like their brethren formerly in 
similar circumstances, are the wildest 
savages, inveterate thieves, the dupes of 
rain-makers, but occasionally their butch- 
ers, when the wizards have raised high 
expectations of showers which the heavens 
refuse to fulfill. So far from being given 
to idolatry, not the least trace of it is 
found among them, for no notion is enter- 
tained of any superior being ; and no dis- 
tinction is known between man and brute, 
except that man may be the greater rogue 
of thetwo. They stretch northward, with 
their dingy brown complexion, beautified 
with grease and red ocher, to the ebon- 
colored races, black and bright as jet, the 
true negroes, with whom they intermingle. 

Early in the present century the rumor 
of a great lake in the interior of Southern 
Africa reached the ears of Europeans ; 
but as no information respecting it of a 
trustworthy nature could be obtained, its 
existence remained doubtful. The rumor 
grew stronger with the northerly progress 
of discovery. Still, travelers and hunters 
in vain expended their energies and re- 
sources in attempts to ascertain the truth 
or falsity of the report ; and in Mr. Mof- 


had ever seen, and preaching the Gospel | fat’s map, of 1842, the lake figures as an 
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undetermined natural feature of the coun- | 
| following the windings, early in August 
Kalahari desert, the Sahara of the south, | 
which it was found impossible to cross, | 


try. These failures were caused by the 


owing to the want of water ; but the happy 
thought occurred to Dr. Livingston, that, 
by skirting the terrible wilderness on the 
eastern side, instead of attempting the 
direct passage, he might solve the geo- 
graphical problem by a circuitous route, 
and remove the vail from a fertile and 
populous region, if an extensive fresh- 
water expanse really existed. Accord- 
ingly, accompanied by Messrs. Murray and 
Oswell, gentlemen travelers, with wagons, 
bullocks, and a retinue of native attend- 
ants, he started on the expedition. 

The party left Kolobeng on the Ist of 
June, 1849. ‘I do not wish,” wrote the 
explorer, ‘“ to convey hopes of speedily ef- 
fecting any great work through my own 
intrumentality ; but I hope to be permitted 
to labor, as long as I live, beyond the line 





a passage of about three hundred miles, 


they joyfuily beheld the oft-reported and 
long- mysterious expanse, brilliantly re- 
flecting from its surface the bright sky of 
Africa. 

The Jake is known locally by a variety 
of names, as Inghadé, the “ giraffe,” Noka 
ea Mokorion, * lake of boats,” and Ngami, 
“the waters,” the last of which has been 
adopted by geographers. Though not so 
large as at first represented, it is a fine 
sheet of water, perhaps seventy miles in 
circuit, considerably contracted in the mid- 
dle, so as to resemble, according to some 
early native descriptions, the shape of a 
pair of spectacles. The discovery of this 
new field for the missionary, the geog- 
rapher, the naturalist, and the trader, ex- 
cited no little interest in the civilized 
world; and appropriately the Royal Geo- 


| graphical Society of London awarded to 


of other men’s things, and plant the seed | 


of the Gospel where others have not 
planted, though every excursion for that 
purpose will involve separation from my 
family for periods of four or five months.” 
This was a noble aspiration, and nobly has 
its sincerity been illustrated, the separation 
from home, wife, children, and countrymen 
having been undergone for years, instead 
of months. For three hundred miles the 
route lay through a dreary and sterile re- 
gion, where the principal vegetation con- 
sisted of ‘* wait-a-bit” thorns, and no wa- 
ter could be obtained for successive days, 
causing intense distress to the travelers 
and their cattle. After proceeding in a 
northerly direction for upward of a month, 
they emerged from this arid waste, and 
found themselves, on the 4th of July, on 
the banks of a fine and stately river, the 
Zouga, flowing to the eastward. <A broad 


Dr. Livingston one half of the royal pre- 
mium for the year, in the shape of a 
chronometer watch. Fain would he have 
gone further north, especially on learning 


| that he was only about ten days’ journey 


from Sebitoané, chief of the Makololo, of 


| whom he had previously heard as anxious 


to be brought in direct communication 
with the white men. But as the means 


| of advancing at that time were wanting, 


belt of reeds and rushes fringed the stream, | 


with timber and fruit-trees, among which 
the enormous baobob, from sixty to seventy 
feet round the stem, reared its head above 


the highest giant of the forest, while beauti- | 
ful parasitical plants and creepers hung in | 


festoons among the branches. Here and 
there limestone rocks formed the margin, 
rendering the scenery charming, and re- 
viving in the mind of the Scotchman the 
remembrance of his native Clyde. Learn- 
ing from inhabitants on its borders that 
the river issued from a distant lake, the 


the party retraced their steps to Kolobeng. 

In 1851, having carefully prepared for 
another effort, Dr. Livingston, again ac- 
companied by his family, and also by Mr. 
Oswell, who had been in the interval to 
the Cape, started from Kolobeng. After 
crossing the Zouga, a northerly course led 
them to some great superficial depressions, 
or “ salt-pans,” coated with saline incrus- 
tations, and containing springs of brackish 
water. Bending round to the northwest, 
a well-wooded limestone region was trav- 
ersed, then a dismal swamp, and finally, 
having struck on the large river Chobe, 
its channel conducted the travelers to Lin- 
yanti, the capital of the Makololo, and 
residence of Sebitaoné. The chief was 
manifestly delighted at the visit. Being 
a Bechuana from the south, little difficulty 
was experienced in communicating with 
him. 

The country which had now been en- 
tered, presented a totally different aspect 
to any that had yet been traversed. It 


| was a vast level, rich and fertile, inter- 


adventurers ascended its course, and, after | sected with numberless streams, and hence 
Vout. XI.—16 
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called, in the language of. the natives, 
“rivers upon rivers.” The Chobe was 
found to flow into a main channel to the 
eastward—a great trunk river—which, as 
afterward traced, finds its way, under va- 
rious names, the Leambye, Secheke, and 
Zambesi, to the Mozambique Channel and 
the Indian Ocean. On first visiting its 
banks, at the end of a remarkably dry sea- 
son, it presented a very large volume of 
water, about a quarter of a mile in breadth ; 
and though the banks were from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, evidence appeared of an 
annual overflow to the distance of fifteen 
milesfromthem. ‘* Whenthe wind blows,” 
says Dr. Livingston, *“* waves of consider- 


able size rise on its surface, and accidents 
frequently occur in crossing. 
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leader and one lad. He was obliged, 
therefore, to proceed in advance with this 
lad, in order to obtain help to bring along 
the invalids and the wagon. Embarking 
in the pontoon on the inundation, they 
passed over miles of flooded lands, in search 
of the Chobe, and at last discovered it 
tumbling along, after having climbed a high 
tree to look out. But to reach the stream 
required no ordinary toil and endurance. 
A broad chevauax-de-frise presented itself, 
of Nature’s workmanship, consisting of tall 
papyrus reeds, and flags, growing out of 
the water, the whole interlaced with a con- 
volvulus kind of creeper. Having broke 


| through this barrier with great labor, drag- 


It was quite | 


calm when [ went over in the morning; | 
| cruelly, and made havoe with strong mole- 


but as the time for taking an altitude of 
the sun approached, the waves were run- 
ning so high that it was only by great 
persuasion I could induce the people to 
paddle me back again.” But though a 
fine region, with a large population of 
blacks, it was evidently unsuitable for the 
permanent residence of Europeans, owing 
to the periodical inundations, and conse- 
quently malarious climate. Impressed 
with this conviction, yet bent upon bring- 
ing the newly-discovered races within the 
pale of Christian effort, the intrepid mis- 
sionary returned with his companions to 
Kolobeng, and determined upon sending 
his wife and children to Eneland, in order 
to himself to a 
scheme of exploration for the benefit of 


devote more extensive 
the tribes in the far interior. 

With a left arm that wanted “ mending,” 
having been broken in a struggle with a 
lion which he had shot, and with an affee- 
tion of the throat that required skillful 
treatment, Dr. Livingston accompanied his 
family to Cape Town, took leave of them, 
and returned northward. 

Attended only by natives, he started 
from Kuruman, taking with him, in a bul- 
lock waggon, a pontoon boat brought from 
the Cape. Before the close of the year 
1852 he had regained his former position, 
but reached it through almost insuperable 
The whole face of external 
nature was changed. On his last visit the 
waters were at their lowest level. Now 
the streams were at the highest point, and 
the country was deluged. In addition to 
this difficulty, sudden illness disabled the 
whole party, with the exception of the 


difficulties. 


| alluding to the pontoon. 


ging the pontoon after them, a“ horrid sort 
of grass’? was encountered, six feet high, 
with serrated edges, which cut the hands 
skin garments. ‘Three days and nights 
were spent, constantly wet up to the middle, 
in getting through this miserable jungle. 
After launching on the river, it soon carried 
them down to a village of the Makololo, 
to whom it seemed as if the white man 
had failen from the clouds, so unapproach- 
able did they consider themselves from 
the state of the streams; and yet he had 
come as if “riding on a hippopotamus,” 
The necessary 
foree was speedily dispatched to bring 
along the party left behind. 

Often as the profusion of animal life had 
been remarked by the traveler, he was 
perfectly astonished at the herds of large 
game in this region; and, never having 
heard the sound of a rifle, they were per- 
fectly indifferent to the presence of man. 
Cowper’s lines were remembered, and felt 
to present a life-like picture : 

“The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see ; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 

One evening eighty buffaloes, the most 
dangerous of all African quadrupeds when 
under irritation, slowly defiled before the 
samp fire, and the lion's roar was heard in 
close proximity. At such times, when 
those occupations which divert the mind 
were over for the day, the wanderer must 
have felt powerfully the isolation of his 
position, cut off completely from the com- 
munion of the civilized world, all kindred 
spirits hundreds of miles away, alone in 
the midst of savages. Though his com- 
panions were most eager to serve him, yet, 
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THE MISSION STATION AT KURUMAN. 


as barbarians, they could not understand 
a civilized and Christian man, and inad- 
vertently tried his patience to the utmost 
by the savagery of their revels and usages. 
But a conviction of being in the path of 
duty, which never wavered for a moment, 


brought freshly to remembrance, in the time | 
| for a firm yet calm bearing, and the care 


of need, the consoling thought: “ Yet Iam 
not alone; for the Father is with me.” 
From this preliminary examination of 
the river and the ceuntry to the northward, 
Dr. Livingston returned to Linyanti, and, 
having sent back the party from Kuruman 
to that station, he set out again toward the 
north, on the 10th of November, accom- 


panied by iwenty-seven native attendants. 
Soon after entering upon this new direc- 


tion, the sorest troubles and 


dangers of the pilgrimage were experi- 


greatest 


enced. 
civilization, the extremes of barbarism 
were encountered ; for the native tribes, 
depraved by the slave trade, received the 
advancing party as a spoil and a prey. 


On approaching the bounds of | 
| never forget,” 


| sleeping six months on the ground.” 
| astonishment of his twenty-seven faithful 


They offered no food, except at an enor- 
mous price; they allowed no passage 
through their villages without exacting a 
heavy fine ; they availed themselves of the 
meanest pretext to extort a present, and 
swords and spears were brandished to en- 
force submission to their rapacity. But 


of Providence, the traveler would undoubt- 
edly have lost his life. As it was, he had 
to part with everything, and was in ex- 
treme distress, when happily a far-inland 
Portuguese colonist was met with, by whose 
assistance he reached Cassange. From 


| this point all his wants were liberally sup- 
| plied by the colonial authorities, and the 


party entered Loando in May, 1854, where 
Mr. Gabriel, her majesty’s arbitrator—the 


| only Englishman in the place—hospitably 


accommodated Dr. Livingston. “I shall 
says he, “the delicious 
pleasure of lying down on his bed, after 


The 
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attendants on beholding the city, the sea, 
the cruisers in the harbor, and the novel 
objects of civilized life,.may readily be 
imagined. They were duly reported on 
returning to their countrymen in the in- 
terior, and have since formed the topic of 


| 
| 


province, by correcting its maps in various 
particulars, fixing the latitude and longi- 
tude of important places, while casting an 
observant eye upon the pursuits and con- 
dition of the people, chiefly blacks and half- 


| breeds. 


many a tale to wondering groups on the | 


banks of their native rivers. ‘* Our fa- 
thers,” said they, “ told us that the world 
has no end. But they were wrong; for, 


as we traveled on, all at once we came to | 


the world’s end, and the world said to us, 
‘ I’m done—there’s no more of me—there’s 
nothing but sea.’ ” 

With the liveliest satisfaction, the news 
of the traveler’s emergence from the terra 
incognita of Africa was received in En- 
gland ; and, in honor of this arduous service, 
the University of Glasgow conferred upon 
the explorer the degree of LL.D. 

Though naturally anxious to see his 
native land and rejoin his family, Dr. Liv- 
ingston felt bound to decline the favorable 
opportunity of doing so trom the Portu- 
guese port, subordinating private feeling 
tou the demands of public duty. He had 
to conduct back to their far-off homes the 
twenty-seven confiding natives who had 
attended his footsteps ; and the prime ob- 
ject of his expedition—that of discovering 
a practicable route for Christianity and 
commerce between the interior and the 
coast, with a salubrious district for a mis- 
sion station—had not been effected. He 
resolved, therefore, to retrace his course 
to Linyanti, and follow from thence the 
channel of the Zambesi to Quilimane, one 
of the Portuguese ports on the opposite or 
eastern side of Africa. ‘I return,” wrote 
he, because I feel that the work to which 
I set myself is only half accomplished. 
The way out to the eastern coast may be 
less difficult than I have found that to the 
west. If 1 succeed, we shall at least have 
a choice. I intend, God helping me, to 
go down the Zambesi or Leambye to Quili- 
mane.” This was sketching for himself 
a journey of more than two theusand miles, 
completely across the continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 

‘Toward the close of the year 1854, our 
intrepid traveler girded himself for his 
great undertaking, and bade farewell to the 


waters of the Atlantic. He was aided in 


every possible way by the authorities of 
Angola, the merchants of the capital, and 
the inhabitants of the colony ; and returned 
the favor, while journeying through the 


Upon encountering the tribes beyond the 
Portuguese frontier, demoralized by con- 
tact with them, but independent of their 
control, the same inhospitable treatment 
was experienced as on the previous occa- 
sion; and it must have been a sore trial 
to the temper to deal with them, making 
the most extortionate demands as the price 
of food, or for the means of crossing a 
stream, or for the simple permission to 
pass on, and get out of their abominable 
neighborhood. Sorrowfully also must the 
European have seen his native attendants 


| stripped of the fruit of their hard-won* 


earnings at Loanda to satisfy the rapacity 
of the miscreants. Yet they made the 
sacrifices without a murmur; and subse- 
quently, in all reports respecting the ex- 
pedition, public and private, uniformly ex- 
pressed themselves in the kindest terms 
toward their leader. All inhospitality 
ceased upon entering the country of the 
unsophisticated African. The party now 
found themselves at home, were received 
with enthusiasm in the villages through 
whieh they passed, and wanted for nothing 
the people had to give. From Nariel, in 
August, a brief letter to Mr. Gabriel at 
Loando, forwarded by a native trader, in- 


. : , 
formed him: “My men are all in high 


spirits, and quite prepared for another trip, 
although, as we have had to sell almost 
everything for food, they have but little to 
show after their long absence from home.” 
Having constructed canoes, they embarked 
upon the Leambye, and, with a powerful 
current in their favor, were rapidly carried 
down toward Linyanti, where they arrived 
at the close of the following month. Se- 
keletu, the chief, received them with every 
demonstration of delight ; and the Makololo 
welcomed their traveled countrymen as 
the wise men of the nation. They had 
visited the land of the Wasunga, or wise 
men, the term applied throughout Southern 
Africa in one form or another to the whites ; 
and the tale of their adventure has since, 
doubtless, formed the staple of many a 


| ** long yarn” on the banks of their rivers. 


Refreshed by a few weeks’ halt, and 
duly prepared for the prosecution of his 
journey, Dr. Livingston started for the 
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east African coast toward the close of 
October, attended by upward of a hundred 
natives, picked out of a large batch of 


_canoes could be procured; and over a 


volunteers who were anxious to place | 


themselves under his guidance. He pro- 
posed to follow generally the course of the 
Zambesi, proceeding along the northern 
bank; and we have to attend him to an 
island in the river, in the most southerly 
part of its channel, where one of the most 
welcome incidents awaited him that could 
possibly befall the traveler, and the explorer 
was rewarded for all his toils and suffer- 
ings. This was by the discovery of a 


highland region, free from tangled woods | 


and reedy, pestilential marshes, with a fer- 
tile soil carpeted with short grass, stretch- 
ing away to the eastward from the conflu- 
ence of the Kafue with the Zambesi. 
Filled with thankfulness, and elate with 
hope at having found a salubrious locality 
adapted to be the site of a mission-station, 
he pursued his way, meeting with uniform 
kindness from the natives, and experiencing 
no difficulty in supplying his party with 
food. ‘Though daily rations for a hundred 
and fourteen men, hungry travelers too, 
involved no trifling consumption of prov- 
ender, there was game everywhere at 
hand inabundance. Zebras supplied roast 
beef; giraffes, fillets of veal; antelopes, 
haunches of venison; and if African pork 
or bacon was wanted, there was plenty to 
be obtained from the portly hippopotamus. 
Countless multitudes of the beautiful spring- 
bok were seen scouring the plains. ‘I 
could form no idea of the number of these 
lovely animals I saw in actual migration. 
I can compare them to locusts alone ; for 
as faras the eye could reach, they appeared 
a tremulous mass, sometimes in sprinklings 
and at other times in dense crowds, upon 
a plain six or seven miles long by three or 
four broad.” As for elephants, they were 
so thick upon the ground, in some parts of 
the country, that the travelers had often to 
shout to them to get out of the way. 

The first traces of Europeans were en- 
countered at Zumbo, an island at the june- 


country covered with shingle and shrubs, 
Dr. Livingston had to trudge on foot, while 
the heat was excessive. When within 
eight miles of Tete, where he was sure of 
a hospitable reception, he was so com- 
pletely overcome as to be unable to move 
a step farther. Fortunately, while lying 
on the ground, the governor, Major Sicard, 
hearing of his proximity, sent out to him 
the ‘ materials of a civilized breakfast ;” 
and thus refreshed, he entered the town 
on the morning of March the 2d, 1856. 
Though once more within the sphere 
of civilized lite, he was still three hund- 
red miles away from the coast; and as 
it was the season of the year when the 
intervening delta of the Zambesi is spe- 
cially unhealthy, he awaited its termination 
at ‘Tete, kindly entertained by the govern- 
or. In this town Dr. Livingston finally 
left the band of faithful natives who had 
accompanied him from the interior, under 
promise, if spared in life, to return to them 
in the course of the present year—a pledge 
which he is now on the eve of fufilling. 
He felt no difficulty in leaving them to 
their own resources; for, besides being 
capital hunters, they were industrious men, 
with friendly Portuguese at hand to help 
them in case of need. Having reached 
the port of Quilimane on the 26th of May, 
after an interval, H.M.S. “ Frolic” hove 
in sight, which conveyed him to the Mau- 
ritius, on his way to England. A most 


| melancholy incident marked his arrival at 


the British colony. Deeming it desirable 


| that one of his native attendants should 


see England, and report of it to his coun- 
trymen in Central Africa, as an eye-wit- 
ness of its wonders, he had selected at 
Tete the most apparently eligible for the 


| purpose, who descended with him to Quili- 


mane. The sight of the sea, then tossed 


| by a tempest, and of the ship of war, filled 
| the poor Makololo with amazement ; and 


tion of the Loangua with the Zambesi; | 


but they were the ruins merely of a town 


long deserted. This was the farthest point | 
| ties shook to derangement the mind of the 


from the coast ever reached by the Portu- 
guese in light canoes. On approaching 
their present settlements great difficulties 
were experienced. The natives had to be 
avoided, being ferocious marauders ; all 
the oxen were killed by the tsetse ; no 


| 


on embarking in a boat to gain the vessel, 
he turned to Dr. Livingston, with a look 
of intense excitement, and said, “Is this 
the way you go?” ‘There can be little 
doubt that the surprise and alarm occa- 
sioned by a first contact with such novel- 


untutored native. He made, however, 
the passage to the Mauritius ; but on enter- 
ing the harbor of St. Louis, he no sooner 
saw a steamer in motion than he rushed 
overboard and perished. 
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HOW I WENT TO CAPE COD. 


N the month of June, 1846, I found my- 

self the victim of some strange physical 
irregularity, the nature of which I have 
never yet exactly ascertained. My lungs 
were singularly affected, and probably my 
heart might have been diseased. (I beg 
here not to be understood as referring to 
an affection of the latter organ, so common 
among young persons of a certain age and 
of both sexes ; it was a bona fide case of 
physical derangement.) My respiratory 
organs were by no means agreeable in 
their action, and | saw that I must either 
adopt some new method of breathing, or 
abandon the process altogether. When I 
consulted my friends, some of them made 
light of what was to mea weighty matter. 
One censured me for making “a great 
noise about nothing.”” Another, in cruel 
mockery, advised me to get some light 
portable animal, which I could earry under 
my arm to do my breathing for me. A 
few, with more of the milk of human kind- 
ness, seemed to appreciate my condition, 
and advised me to ** do semething ;” a very 
important and valuable piece of advice to 
one who had always earned his bread by 
doing something, when he could get it 
to do. 

At length, finding that the advice of my 
friends did not cure me, I went to a phy- 
sician. After much inquiry and some show 
of professional wisdom, this son of Escu- 
lapius informed me that I had injured my- 
self by too close confinement, and had 
evidently “ studied too hard ;” a fact, by 
the way, which all my teachers had care- 


lessly overlooked! As a remedy, I was | 


directed to give up my business, abandon 
my books, and leave the city, which, after 
some hesitation about my studies, | con- 
sented to do. 

After much discussion Cape Cod was 
fixed upon as my place of rustication. It 
was the home of my maternal ancestors, 
and | felt sure of a hearty weleome among 
mv friends. I engaged my passage in the 
Truro packet, and at the appointed time 
was on hand, having in escort a female 
cousin, on her return home to consummate 
a matrimonial affair, to which she had been 
one of the parties for several montis. 

Before going further I must premise 
that I was born in Vermont, a grand old 
state to be born in, and to grow up in; 


also to emigrate from ; all of which grand 


things I had experienced ; but by no means 
a first-rate place for a good nautical edu- 
cation. It will be readily surmised that, 
as I had scarcely ever seen the salt water, 
and as my knowledge of navigation and 
hydraulics extended no further than. the 
washing of sheep and attending a saw-mill, 
I was not likely to be considered a very 
skillful sailor. In nautical parlance I was 
a mere * Jand-lubber,” who, on being or- 
dered to “ let go the jib,” would as soon 
throw the anchor overboard as anything! 
But I was determined to act my part as 
reputably as possible, and thus raise the 
character of my Green Mountain brethren 
in their incipient experience of a sea-faring 
life. Alas! it is not always that a good 
will results ina corresponding deed. Af- 
ter getting on board about nine o’clock in 
the evening, while making preparations to 
shove off, | stepped on the wharf and went 
to another pier further down, where | 
knew the packet intended to stop for some 
passengers. | waited with my cousin at 
the wrong place tll the packet was stand- 
ing out toward the channel, and I heard 
the announcement, ** All aboard!” I began 
to suspect some mistake. “ Aren’t you 
going to take us 2?” said J, somewhat anx- 
iously. ‘* Who’s us?” answered the skip- 
per. Then followed a running fire of 
questions and explanations, during which 
I had some reason to fear that my reputa- 
tion for acuteness of perception was not 


| making a very favorable impression on the 


sailors. But there was no time to lose ; 
a boat was lowered; a few strokes of the 
oar brought it as near the wharf as pos- 
sible ; trunks, band-boxes, and bundles 
were tilted over two or three intervening 
decks, with such unceremonious rapidity, 
that I was twice in imminent peril of break- 
ing my neck, and of illustrating some of 
the more important principles of hydro- 
statics and pneumatics without the aid of 
a lecturing apparatus. When all were 
piled into the boat, away we shot, sculling 
swiftly among brigs, schooners, sloops, 
steamboats, fishing-smacks, ete., till we 
came up with our packet, slowly floating 
down the tide. Anxious to patch up my 
mutilated reputation, I rushed forward to 
throw a rope on the deck, so as to attach 
our boat to the packet. In doing this, | 
came very near upsetting the carpet-bag, 
band-box, and valise, and irretrievably 
sliding the whole cargo of baggage into 
the harbor. But we escaped this calamity, 
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and were soon aboard. Clambering over 
and circumnavigating innumerable mack- 
erel barrels, I in vain sought my way to 
the cabin. Just then I was requested to 
lay hold of the rope and help to raise the 
sail. Of course I didn’t know what rope ; 
and directly after, when somebody told me 
to “let go” the halyard, I promptly in- 
formed him “ I wasn’t touching it.” This 
calling forth an aggravating titter from all 
hands, and having found the ecabin-door, 
I concluded I could be more useful in some 
other sphere; so I went below. After 
my troubled spirit had become calm, I 
went on deck to take the air and enjoy the 
seene. The wind blew freshly from the 
southwest, and we were gliding along at 
the rate of eight knots, among the many 
beautiful islands which stud the harbor of 
Boston for so many miles. Soon we were 
out in the open sea. The full-orbed moon, 
just risen from her eastern couch, all 
glorious in beauty, was pouring a flood of 
silvery radiance, marking a narrow track 
on the sea, the very track 
was pursuing. ‘The tumultuous din of the 
city had died away ; the distant lights be- 


our vessel 


came mere and more dim; and soon noth- 
ing was left around and about, but the 
dark rippling waters and the clear blue 
vault of heaven with its myriad brilliants. 
There was “ the vasty deep,” but after the 
humiliating experience of the past few 
hours, I was in no mood to * call spirits ;” 
in fact, | hardly wanted to form any new 
acquaintances in that neighborhood ; so I 
grew poetical, and thought of Mrs. He- 
mans’s 
“Night’s too beautiful for sleep, 
Soft, solemn, holy.” 


And then I mused on the unseen wonders 
away down in the caverns of the sea ; and 
remembered that among them slumbered 
innumerable bodies of men who once rode 
on its surface in all the pride and vigor of 
life. Now they take * the coral for their 
tomb-stone, and the sea-weed for their 
winding-sheet ;” 


** Where the line sounds not, where the wrecks 
lie low, 

What shall fetch hence the dead ? 

Bless’d, bless’d are they, 

Who earth to earth intrust, for they may know 

And tend the dwelling whence the slumberers’ 
clay 

Shall rise at last, and bid the young flowers 
bloom, 

Which waft a breath of hope around the tomb, 

And kneel upon the dewy turf to pray.” 


—— | 


ocean 


| Cape. 
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At a late hour I retired to my berth, 
wholly forgetful of the matriculation fee 
so strenuously demanded in all ordinary 
cases of those coming into the realms of 
his aqueous majesty, the stern Neptune. 
As no draft was presented, I slept soundly, 
regardless of my less fortunate fellow- 
passengers, who all night long poured forth 
their offerings to the inexorable deity. 

I was awake early the next morning, 
and went immediately on deck. I observed 
a long, narrow strip of land over the lar- 
board, and not far off. I could see no 
connection with any other land ; in fact, 
no other was in sight. It looked as though 
it had strayed away from the continent, 
and got lost out at sea. This was Race 
Point, the extremity of Cape Cod. I was 
hoping to see an ocean sunrise; but as 
we drew nearer the shore and proceeded 
southward, jong ridges and abrupt sand- 
cliffs completely shut out the eastward 
view; so that though the sun 
came forth from his chamber at the usual 
hour, there were no spectators present ; 
at least none from our company. 

Cur point of destination was Truro. the 
second town from thes extremity of the 
But as there were a few passen- 
gers who wished to stop at Provincetown, 
and as it was not much out of his way, the 
captain decided to put in there and wait for 


| the ‘* flood-tide” to carry him over home. 
| Accordingly we rounded Long Point, pass- 
|} ed the light-house, which stands as a 


sentinel to guard the entrance, and were 
soon at anchor in the spacious and com- 
medious “ harbor of the Cape.” It was 
low water, and we were unable to approach 
the shore. There was a great variety of 
water-craft all aroundus. The noble ship 
and stately brig equipped for foreign voy- 
ages; barks, schooners, and sloops for 
coasting ; a great number and variety of 
vessels employed in the fishing business, 
with a multitude of small sail and oar 
boats gliding swiftly in every direction, 
furnished a lively and interesting scene. 
The village of Provincetown lay stretch- 
ed out before us. It is between two and 
three miles in length, and appears as if 
all the houses in the town had crowded 


| down to the shore to see what is going on 


in the harbor. It is a motley collection, 


| having no aristocratic streets or quarters ; 


but the low, cheap buildings crowd them- 
selves in among the more pretentious edi- 
fices with perfect self-possession ; while 
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the small boat houses, the half-finished 
sail-lofts, and the unsightly packing-sheds, 
mingle quite freely with the big stores and 
stately public buildings. I do not sup- 
pose the inhabitants are more irreligious 
than other people, but they really seem to 
have very little regard for certain intima- 


| adroitness in killing two birds with one 


stone. Arrived at the wharf, I looked 
leisurely around for the packet. Judge of 
my surprise, when | discovered her two 
miles to leeward, steering out of the har- 


| bor under full press of canvas, with 


tions of Scripture, having literally “ built | 


their houses on the sand.” 

While surveying the place from the 
deck of the packet, a new project entered 
my head. I had a friend in the town, 
whom I wanted to see. I knew the ves- 
sel would lie there for a short time, and 
I determined to improve the opportunity 
and go ashore. ‘The captain informed me 
that he should probably remain two hours ; 
though if the wind was likely to die away, 
he might be off sooner, so I must go at 
my own risk. With much confidence | 
entered upon an adventure pregnant with 
new misfortunes. ‘I'wo of the passengers 
agreed to accompany me, one of whom was 
to take back the boat. The boat was 
lowered and one had got in. While I was 
holding on to the side of the vessel, at the 
same time shoving the boat along with 
my feet to a more*convenient position, by 
a little ambitious over-action I pushed the 
boat too far. I was nearly losing my bal- 
ance, and just then I saw the other pass- 
enger clambering down over my head, 
placing me in the embarrassing condition 
where I could neither hold on nor let go. 
I began to suspect that the before-men- 
tioned royal gentleman was about to take 
summary vengeance on me for my neglect 
of the appropriate tribute, and that, in 
consequence of my default, he was about 
to “take the body,” a custom, I well 
knew, which prevailed in some of the 
states, but which | was not aware had been 
established in the aquatic regions. How- 
ever, | escaped by the “ skin of my teeth,” 
or, rather, by the end of my finger, which 
caught in a hasp, and held me till the man 
above got a firm hold and delivered me 
from my state of suspense. We rowed 
toward the shore till the boat grounded, 
and then, with bare feet and legs, we took 
to the water. After wading thirty or forty 


streamers gayly fluttering in the breeze! 
My first impulse was to sing out to some- 
body, as a prying Yankee once cried when 


| a locomotive ran away with him, “ Stop 


her! stop her! stop the old thing!” But 
it was too late for me to recall the packet, 
so I sat down to philosophize. The con- 


| clusion at which | rapidly arrived was, 











rods, we stood on terra firma, or, rather, | 


terra imfirma; the yielding nature of the 
soil suggesting anything but firmness. | 
sueceeded in finding the residence of my 


friend, and spent an hour or so in the town. 
I started to return, confident of my punc- 
tuality, and fairly hugging myself at my 


| that inasmuch as feet and legs were in- 


vented a good while before sloops and 
schooners, | might as well put my share 
of the former in requisition. No sooner 
said than done. Immediately 1 was in 
the process of testing my pedestrian ca- 
pabilities, though in a most inauspicious 
region. I had ten miles to travel, and 
my route, most of the way, was such that 
I could not get out of it, unless I chose to 
walk into the sea; a choice I was not 
likely to make after the experience of the 
last few hours. As I plodded my way 
aleng the strand, I found I was not the 
only one left. A large number of fishes 
had approached the shore, and, like my- 
self, had stopped too long; the receding 
tide, which * waits for no man,” and for no 
fish, had left them to perish in the sun- 
shine. Aside from these comrades in 
distress, I was all alone, and could carry 
on a conversation to suit the whole com- 
pany ; though, I confess, my situation was 
not likely to inspire a very social dispo- 
sition. Not a house was in sight; nota 
beast ; no green fields; noforests. Now 
and then there were a few acres of shrubs 


| and bushes ; perhaps they were set out to 


be trees, but had been stunted, dwarfed, 
and discouraged. There were also a 
few patches of sickly-looking beech-grass. 
Not a rock, not a stone, not even a mud- 
hole. 

Had I been familiar with geology at 
this time, I might have found ample scope 
for research and investigation. As it was, 
I only took particular notice of the three 
principal strata, of which the first was 
sand, the second was sand, and the tiird 
sanp! It was low water, and I walked 


upon the moist flats, which were now bare 


and rather more substantial than the dry, 
mealy roads. Still I left foot-prints even 


| here: 











> 




















“ Foot-prints which perhaps another, | 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother,” 
if any such should come after me, might 
easily find, as they were from two to three 
inches deep all along. After walking four 
or five miles, I left the shore, and soon 
came in sight of human habitations. I 
inquired of the kind-hearted inhabitants | 
the way to Truro. They informed me I 
was already in Truro, and asked to what 
part of the town I wished to go; whether 
to Pond Village, South Truro, Hog’s 
Back, or Long Nook. This was a poser. 
With the topography of the town I was 
totally unacquainted, and had no idea of 
so many neighborhoods among which to 
choose ; I finally decided for Long Nook, 
as the most eligible name for a resting- 
place. I found the place without diffi- 
culty, and found my friends who lived 
there; found, too, that I had, after all, 
got in before the packet, and finally found 
my health, which, in the excitement of 
my journey, I had forgotten all about. 


+ + + + 


PAPERS FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY 
CLERGYMAN. 
PAPER II.—THE MORNING SERVICES. 


| RETIRED to rest. My thoughts 
were active and full of the morrow. 
It was a hazardous experiment I had 
resolved to make. It was to lay aside 
the pulpit preparations of the week and 
rely upon my power to use at will the re- 
sources within my reach. I felt, however, 
that I should not be unaided. My heart 
approved the design. I believed God 
would give me, according to the promise 
made to the apostles, what I ought to | 
speak. He, I knew, was the God of the 
poor, the widow, the orphan, the op- 
pressed. 1 was going to plead their 
cause. He would not suffer me to be con- 
founded. 

Long ere the morning dawned I was at | 
my desk. The text was selected. I 
hastily drew up the outlines of a discourse. 
I was already pained by the emotions and 
impulses which were burdening my soul. 
I entered more fully, perhaps, than ever 
before into the feelings of Jeremiah when 
he said: ‘* His word was in my heart as | 
a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, and I could | 
not stay.” | 

It was a most lovely Sabbath morning. | 


Vou. XI.—17 
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It seemed more lovely than other days. 
The air was cool and bracing. The hour 
of service came, and the church was filled 
with people. Being so fine a morning, a 
number were out that came only occasion- 
ally. A change in the season had wrought 
a change in the external appearance of 
my audience. Gay summer clothing was 
laid aside. In its place appeared rich 
dresses, and expensive hats and shawls. 
Ribbons and other trappings of female at- 
tire, resembling in color the various tints 
of autumnal foliage, were tastefully blended 
together. Not a few, so I feared, had 
come to the house of God more to be seen 
in the fall fashions than to wait upon the 
Most High. Devout, faithful men, those 
who give character to a Christian congre- 
gation, were in their pews. ETElderly la- 
dies, mothers in Israel, some of them tot- 
tering under infirmities, had come once 
more to engage in the services of the 
sanctuary. Here and there, clad in mourn- 
ing, was a family group, whose cheeks 
were still wet with tears shed over the 
lost ones, and who hoped to find comfort 
in the ministration of God’s word. Chil- 
dren given to God in baptism; youthful 
Christians, warm in their Christian love ; 
and weary, way-worn pilgrims to the bet- 
ter land, who, hours before, had weleomed 
the return of the day of rest, composed a 
part of the assembly. What a gathering- 
place is the house of God! And how 
delightful is the thought that for every 
sincere worshiper God has a blessing. 

I ascended the desk with feelings which 
none but those who are tremblingly alive 
to the responsibilities of a minister of 
Christ can duly appreciate, or fully under- 
stand. Notwithstanding the conviction 
previously expressed, fear, for the mo- 
ment, came over me, and trembling seized 
upon me. I groaned out, in the language 
of the prophet: “* Ah, Lord God! I cannot 
speak ; I am a child.” Quick, however, 
the declaration of Paul came to my relief: 
‘*T can do all things, through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” And then, referring 
again to the language of that master- 
preacher of righteousness, and connecting 
it with my own solemn ordination vows, 


| I felt, indeed, ‘‘ Woe is unto me if | 


preach not the Gospel.” I sunk down 
upon my knees and fervently implored 
Divine assistance. 

I gave out Doddridge’s excellent hymn 
on the pastoral office : 
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“ Let Zion’s watchmen all awake, 
And take the alarm they give ; 

Now let them, from the mouth of God, 
Their awful charge receive. 


“Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands ; 

But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And fill’d a Saviour’s hands.” 


The lessons which I read, instead of 
being one or two unbroken chapters, con- 
sisted of various passages, selected from 
different portions of the Scriptures. The 
following are some of the passages se- 
lected : 


“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 

“And Zaccheus stood and said unto the 
Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor; and if I have taken anything from 
any man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold.” 

“Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?” 

“Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbor to him that fell among thieves? 
And he said, He that showed mercy on him. Then 
said Jesus unto him, Go and do thou likewise.” 

“Remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them; and them which suffer adversity, 
as being yourselves also in the body.” 

“When the righteous are in authority the 
people rejoice, but when the wicked beareth 
rule the people mourn.” 


The novelty of this procedure re- 
ceived the undivided attention of my 
audience. ‘The sublime practical truths 
contained in the lesson made an impres- 
sion upon their minds. Inquiry was al- 
ready greatly excited. Every eye was 
turned toward the pulpit, and every ear 
seemed open to hear, as I announced my 
text: 

“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that porin the will of my Father who 
is in heaven.” 

Without detaining myself or hearers 
with a long introduction, having little or 
no connection with the subject, I pro- 
ceeded at once to show that the religion 
that 
it does not consist merely in a theory or 


of Jesus Christ is a practical thing ; 
system of doctrines, but that it is a rule 
of practice. It is not an imaginary tran- 
scendentalism, existing somewhere in the 
Eutopian region of abstractions, or isolated 
in the muddy sea of metaphysics ; not a 


mere ideality ; but a substantial reality, a | 


| living principle, a power. The Bible is a 
plain revelation of God’s will to man, 
making known to him clearly what he is 
to po. Furthermore, religion does not 
consist in professions of regard for Christ ; 
not in saying, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” but in doing 
God’s will. And those who do his will 
shall enter into heaven. 

Guided by the Holy Scriptures, I went 
on to show the service we are required to 
render directly to God. Upon this point 
I reminded my hearers that they are, in 
| the language of Christ, reiterating the 
| commandment, to “love the Lord their 
| 
| 
| 


God with all their heart, and with all their 
soul, and with all their mind, and with all 


” 


their strength.” This, of course, must 


destroy pride, self-complaisance, love of 


the world. For John says: ‘ If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him.” 

| I proceeded then to show the service we 
are to render to our fellow-men. I re- 
marked that God had made us social be- 
ings; that all men are our brethren. It 
matters not where they live, what is their 
language, what their habits, what their 
complexion, or what their condition in 
life ; they all belong to the same common 
brotherhood; they are men. God has 
made us, to a much greater extent than 
the selfish, the heartless, the avaricious, 
the misanthropic, are ready to admit, 
‘*keepers” of one another; that what- 
ever concerns the interests of men con- 
cerns us; that as a sparrow does not 
fall to the ground without our Father's 
notice, the wrongs and sufferings of our 


neighbors should not pass unheeded by 
us. God requires assistance to be ren- 


dered to the beast of burden, when fallen 
under his load; how much more does he 
require us to render assistance to op- 
pressed, broken, suffering man, who is our 
brother, and who was made in the image 
of God. 

I remarked upon the unrighteous exac- 
tions of power; the parsimony of the rich 
grinding down the face of the poor; upon 
law-makers and executive officers conniv- 
ing at frauds to secure votes; upon the 
course of those who should plead the 
| cause of the widow, protect the feeble 
| and innocent, and exercise judgment upon 
vile offenders, but who, instead of doing 

so, took bribes against them, and sold 
| themselves to corruption. 

I referred to slavery as a stupendous 


| 
j 
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fraud, degrading human beings to the con- 
dition of goods and chattels, separating | 


husbands and wives, parents and children, 
and legalizing adultery. 
as the system is, it finds, in these days 
of “man’s inhumanity to man,” apologists 
and defenders. Senators throw over it 
the wgis of the state. Supreme judges 
come down from their exalted position to 
do it service, and even tarnish their er- 


That, horrible | 





suffering man was done for Christ. “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” I spoke of the “ Well 
done” announced by Christ to the faith- 


ful servant, as worth more than all things 


mine in strengthening old, and in forging 


new chains for its victims. 
devotes its god-like energies to its promo- 
tion, and sells out freedom and independ- 
ence for the paltry price which it gives to 


The press 


betrayers of truth and right: a price gen- | 


erally less than Judas received for be- 
traying his Master. Business men lay 
aside conscience, and character, and man- 
hood to secure its trade. And ministers 
of Christ’s Gospel, fattening on its very 


else. I showed that they should not only 
do, but do now; and that by pursuing 
such a course they would have the appro- 
bation of their conscience, and God would 
approbate them; then death would be 
robbed of its sting and the grave of its 
terror. But, pursuing the opposite course, 
the course I feared many of my hearers 
were pursuing, the consequences to them- 
selves would be dreadful. I endeavored 
to portray the feelings and condition of 
those who should come to the grave with 


' the money of the poor in their coffers. 


blood, wrap it up choicely in the folds of | 


their sacerdotal robes! The prophetic 
times of iniquity have come: “ Judgment 
is turned away backward, and justice 
standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter.” 

I next referred to the abominations in 
our city; the intemperance and crime ; 
the licentiousness and poverty; the suf- 
ferings and death, occasioned by unlawful 
indulgence, and not restrained, nor to any 
great extent relieved, by those who ought 
to be looking to the interests of society. I 
called attention to the case of the Long- 
worths, and other kindred ones, occurring 
every day in the midst of us. 
briefly upon the agonies of the dying 
father and the probable fate of the unfor- 
tunate Ellen. I showed how a proper 
regard, on the part of those persons to 
whom Longworth applied, in the day of 
his adversity, would, in all likelihood, 
have prevented a series of wrongs and 
outrages which disgrace our humanity. 
Their conscience, I said, must trouble 
them as they read his history. Who, I 
asked, with no little emotion, could wish 
to share their fortunes ? 


I then urged, as forcibly as I could, the | 


necessity of doing more for God, more 
for the melioration of man’s physical, 
and the improvement of his moral con- 
dition, and for the elevation, in all re- 
spects of the race. I pressed my au- 
dience to live for something more than 
self, than merely worldly aggrandisement. 
I remarked that what was done for poor, 


Like rust it would eat into their souls, 
and be the gnawing worm that dieth not. 
In the judgment the presence of those 
whose wrongs and sufferings we neglect, 
to whose cry we turn a deaf ear, against 
whom we shut up the bowels of compas- 
sion, and for whom we do not do what 
humanity, justice, religion require us to 


, do, will condemn us; and their God, 


I dwelt | 


though we have lightly esteemed them, 
their God will condemn us ! 

I then, in an emphatic manner, repeated 
my text: ‘* Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father who is in heaven ;” and con- 
tinued, in the words of Christ : 


“Then shall he say unto them on the left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
Fof I was a hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, 
and ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not. Then shall they an- 
swer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 


| hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
' or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
| thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, 


Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.” Matt. xxv, 44, 45. 


The sermon occupied over an hour in 
its delivery. I endeavored to discuss all 
the points on which I touched with what 
ability I could command, and with becom- 
ing boldness. ‘Toward the close my feel- 
ings nearly overpowered me, and as | 
sat down I burst into tears. After a 
pause, which was marked by a deathlike 
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silence, the choir sung the following 
stanza from one of Montgomery’s hymns: 
“The world can never give 
The bliss for which we sigh; 
Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.” 


The last two lines were repeated with 
much expression and admirable effect. I 
left the pulpit with that indescribable feel- 
ing which is always experienced in con- 
nection with the consciousness of duty 
performed. 


—_—_—___— -2 « ~—»_» . ——__ _—_ 


FROM CADIZ TO GRANADA. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER L. 


HAD been spending some months in 

Cadiz, and the trees on the Alameda 
had been for some time urging me, by the 
rapid progtess of their leaves, to exchange 
the narrow streets and contracted walls of 
the city for the broad fields and open sky 
of the country. 
preparations, and on the 17th of March 
bade farewell to Cadiz. 
route to Seville is by steamer, passing out 
of the bay of Cadiz, skirting the coast to 
the mouth of the Guadalquiver, and pro- 
For various rea- 


I made the necessary 


The most usual 


ceeding up that river. 
sons, however, I traveled from Cadiz to 
San Lucar by land, passing round the bay 
in 2 carriage, and reaching the latter place 

San Luear is situated a 
above the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver, and henee to Seville the 


in the evening. 
short distance 
traveler can always find a steamer; from 
Cadiz to San Luear, however, the small 
steamers cannot pass in bad weather, and 
in the winter and spring one can never 
count upon their trips with certainty. At 
San Lucar I remained all night, and the 
next morning took the steamer for Seville 
So much has been 
written of this far-famed river, and so prone 


up the Guadalquiver. 


are we all to attach to its name every ro- 
mantie idea of Moor and Christian, guitars 
and Gaditanas, lustrous orbs and raven 


tresses, g 


iant conflicts and autos-da-f¢, and 
all the beauties of which Byron sang, and 
all the terrors of which Prescott and Irving 
wrote, that it is hard to destroy these 


bright Wlusions. But magna est veritas 


; 


et prevalchit, and I trust I shall be excused 
for seeking truth and truth only, and leav- 


ing all fair fictions for the sterner pursuits 
The Guadalquiver 
is a turbid, rapid stream, and, from a short 


of veracity and fact. 





distance below Seville to its mouth, flows 
on between banks scarcely three feet above 
its tide. The only objects to be seen upon 
its plains that inclose the stream were 
herds of horses and vast flocks of aquatic 
birds. There had been a heavy freshet 
shortly before our passage up, and fifteen 
hundred horses had beer drowned by the 
submersion of their pastures, and their 
numerous carcasses lying here and there 
along the banks added by no means to the 
beauty of the stream. We passed along 
through the windings of the river for many 
a mile, hoping soon to behold more inter- 
esting scenery ; but it was not until our 
voyage was nearly over, and until the proud 
cathedral of Seville was visible a few miles 
distant, that our eyes were gladdened by 
the sight of anything beautiful or strange. 
Then, indeed, the view was charming : from 
each side of the river the soft breeze was 
wafting the sweet fragrance of the orange 
blossom from the groves, with whose bright 
green leaves its purity contrasted beauti- 
fully, while here 
fruit itself, yellow and luscious, growing 
even while the blossoms yet remained on 
the trees. Directly in front of us towered 
up the glorious old cathedral, gleaming in 


and there was visible the 


the last rays of the sup, and conjuring up 
many a thought of old-time heroes and of 
Spain’s lost greatness ; its dark and time- 
worn sides stood out in bold relief from 
among the white houses that surrounded 
it, while far above every lesser turret rose 
the majestic Giraldi. 

The dreamy feeling which stole over 
me as I looked on all these beauties, was 
soon dispelled amid the noise and tumult 
The platform on which the 
steamers usually landed their passengers 


of landing. 


had been carried away by the freshet, and 
we were obliged to cross from our boat to 
the shore on a narrow plank. Arriving 
safely at the shore, we took a carriage to 
the Hotel de Paris, passing in front of the 
palace of San Telmo, the home of the 
Duke of Montpensier and his Duchess the 
Infanta. 

We arrived in Seville at the commence- 
ment of the Holy Week, and remained 
there long enough to witness all the gor- 
geous ceremonies of the Roman Church. 
] had heard of their splendor, but was un- 
prepared for such magnificence as was dis- 
played. In the cathedral a lofty monu- 
ment had been erected, more like a me- 
morial to last for ages than a mere tempo- 
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rary construction ; far up on the very sum- 
mit was a figure of Christ crucified, with 
the thieves on either side of him, and at 
evening the whole monument was beauti- 
fully dlluminated, blazing with the light of 
countless tapers, in whose brilliancy flashed 
the metal of numerous silver lamps. It 
was a sight well calculated to impress the 
beholder with awe and admiration. The 
gloomy arches of the cathedral, the crowds 
of kneeling worshipers, the priests in their 
white vestments, the swinging censers and 
the edors of the incense rising in fragrant 
wreaths far up to the vaulted roof, all 
spread a softening influence over the mind, 
and caused one to look with less harsh 
feelings on a religion against which so 
much has been said and written. 

On Good Friday and the two preceding 
evenings the Miserere rose in humble pe- 
ution to the deity, swelled by the melody 
of human voices, with which the soft strains 
of many brazen instruments sweetly har- 
monized. Through the streets marched, 
in long procession, humble penitents with 
long conical caps, from which depended 
flaps of muslin entirely concealing the fea- 
tures. ‘They were followed by crowds of 
devoted worshipers, while images of our 
Saviour and the Virgin accompanied them. 
As the latter passed, the candles blazing 
round her threw their flickering light upon 
uncovered heads and kneeling forms: I 
say when the Virgin passed, for when the 
Saviour came, crowned with thorns and 
decked with the mocking purple, no feel- 
ing of adoration swayed the throng and 
not a knee was bent. All show of worship 
was given to the mother, none to her heal- 
The Duke of Montpensier, 
seated in a baleony hung with crimson 
velvet, raised his eye-glass and glanced 
rapidly at the figure of Christ as it was 
brought up for his inspection ; but when 
the Virgin came, the jewels on her vesture 
flashing in the light of countless tapers, 
her head crowned with a golden diadem 
and protected from the weather by a canopy 
supported by silver rods, his excellency 
bowed his ducal knee, and invoked her 
blessing with a prayer. 

During the week a broad curtain con- 
cealed the splendid bas relief over the 
grand altar in the cathedral, and on Holy 


ing Son. 


Thursday this was rent in twain from the | 


top to the bottom, while the horrid light- 
nings and wild reverberations, which an- 


nounced the death of Him who died upon | 


| the cross, were represented by the dis- 
| charge of blank cartridges here and there 
| through the Cathedral, fitly typical of the 
terrors of that dread scene. 

Seville is a city which contains, per- 
haps, more to interest the traveler than 
any other in Spain. Its Alcazar is second 
only to the Alhambra as a specimen of 
Moorish architecture, and by some it is con- 
sidered finer than the latter ; the cathedral 
is certainly the finest in the country ; at 
Seville we see Murillo in all his glory, and 
countless objects of interest meet the eye 
atevery turn. Its Plaza de Toros, or bull- 
ring, is the largest to be seen; and the 
Delicias, a public walk beautifully laid out 
and planted with trees, stretching along 
the banks of the Guadalquiver, seen in the 
vernal beauty of the opening buds and 
glossy leaves, is the finest I have ever 
seen. It has not the aristocratic grandeur 
of Hyde Park, or the artificial nature of the 
Bois de Bologne, but it has a different kind 
of beauty which charms him who wanders 
slowly through it. Seville is also more 
attractive toa stranger, because it is here 
that he sees the more striking character- 
istics of the Spaniards of the lower classes. 
On the opposite side of the river from 
Seville proper is the gipsy quarter, called 
the Triana, and hence issue swarms of 
swarthy children and crowds of stalwart 
men. They still hold to many of their 
ancient customs, and their language, the 
Gitano, is a barbarous mixture of Spanish 
and their ancient dialect. While in Se- 
ville we went to see some of their peculiar 
dances, and were much disappointed. It 

is true there was a grace in every move- 
| ment, but their postures were far from 
elegant, and sometimes actually indecent, 
so much so as to preclude all possibility 
of having ladies in the party. The music 
was made by two or three gipsies monoto- 
nously strumming on their guitars and 
| singing wildly to this barbarous accompani- 
ment. There was one danseuse, who was 
not a gipsy, whose dancing was beautiful ; 
dressed in the Magi costume, which is a 
fac-simile of the dress of the male Andalu- 
sian, with petticoats, very short, in place 
of pantaloons, she was eminently graceful, 
and created quite an enthusiasm among 
the spectators. One of the male dancers 
was loudly applauded for a dance in which 
|he represented the matador killing the 

bull. 


There were anciently two rows of walls 
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encircling Seville, the inner even now 
rising in some places to the height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, while the outer 
is nowhere more than ten or fifteen feet 
high. The 


Sevillanos assert that these | 
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walls are of Roman origin, but antiquari- | 


ans laugh at their chimerical vanity, and 
ascribe them to the Moors. 

Among the many of this 
“Ever Faithful” city is a fae-simile of the 
of Pilate, in which we 
were shown the position of every object as 


curiosities 


house Pontius 


it stood when our Saviour was tried. 
Some of the Arabesque work in this house 
is very fine, and it is well worth a visit, 
although there is no certainty of its being 


a faithful representation. 





and action like that which the pure bracing 
air of our own noble land ealls forth ; but 
it is one which causes us in spirit to leave 
all cares of earth and its harsh conflicts, 
and to revel in imagination amid the 
Elysian fields of poetry and thought. 

The Alcazar, which we have already 
mentioned, is the first object to be seen by 
visitors to Seville. Its originally beauti- 


| ful work has been much defaced, not only 


The Sevillanos 


believe in it implicitly, and it would be an | 
still visible, and a more enlightened gov- 


inexpiable sin, in their estimation, to doubt 
its authenticity. 
[ ascended one day to the belfry of the 


Giralda, the highest turret of the cathedral, 


which derives its name from a female figure 
of Faith upon its summit, because the figure 
‘“¢ Gira,” 
singular sex and purpose for what should 
The figure is called FE] Gir- 


, 


“turns,” acting as a vane; a 
be so true. 
andillo, and though fourteen feet high and 
eight 
pounds, varies with the slightest breeze. 


weighing two thousand hundred 


by the hand of time, but by the touch of 
religious fanaticism, which, growing in the 
hearts of the Spaniards of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, deemed it necessary 
to cover the artistic finish of Moorish art 
with an obliterating whitewash in order to 
remove every trace of the defiling hand of 
the Mohammedan. Some faint lines are 
ernment is endeavoring to restore the deli- 
cate coloring, but the new work is even 
now far inferior to that of the original 
which still remains. The gardens of the 
Aleazar are very pretty, though by no 
means to be compared in size or beauty 


| with the majestic grounds of the Alhambra. 


It holds the banner of Constantine, and its | 


arm is stretched out as in benediction of 
the city. 
made up a continuous inclined plain, which 


The ascent of the Giralda is 


winds round the tower, the slope being so 
gradual that a horse can with ease pass up 
it. The view from the belfry was very 
fine. Below, the town, its houses, in 
many instances, covered with the vege- 
tation of many a long year; the Aleazar 
gardens, so different from the walls of brick 
which surround it; the Guadalquiver, 
spanned by handsome bridges, winding far 
down toward the sea; beyond it the Tri- 
ana; far off to the southeast the magnifi- 
cent Sierra de Ronda seen through the 
jue atmosphere ; and, over all, the clear 
sky : 
that bright March morning, all seemed re- 


There is a softness 


all seemed to glow with beauty on 


plete with happiness. 
in the air of a spring day in Spain of which 
we would never dream, shut in, as we are, 
by ice and snow during so many months 
in the year, and accustomed, even when 
the summer’s warmth is near at hand, to 
experience the cold that winter alone 


should bring. The feeling which the 


Spanish climate brings is not one of energy 


Their singularity consists in the number 
of the unexpected places from which, on 
simply turning a cock, water shoots forth 
in a number of tiny jets, which are very 
apt to drench the unsuspicious visitor, as 
he cannot tell where he must look for the 
coming shower; the guide is always very 
careful to say, “ Take care,” but never tells 
one how or whence the water will spring 
forth. 

Among the many strange sights which 
It 


took place on a Sunday, that day being, 


we saw in Seville was a bull-ficht. 


perhaps, chosen that the spectacle might 
act as a safety valve to the religious feel- 
ings of the Spaniards, which had been 
stretched to their utmost tension by the 
continued services of the preceding week 
The temptation was too strong even for a 
Protestant to resist, and I went. The 
arena, as I have before said, is the largest 
in Spain; indeed, connoisseurs of the noble 
science say that it is too large, as it fatigues 
the bull too soon because of the greater 
distances over which he has to pass in his 
frantic but fruitless efforts to eatch his 
nimble assailants. The coup d’ai trom 
one of the upper boxes was one of the 
most singular and, at the same time, one 
of the most picturesque that ever crossed 
my view. Imagine from ten to fifteen 
thousand people of every class, age, and 
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sex, seated in a spacious amphitheater, 
dressed in every costume from the latest 
Parisian fashion to the bright colors of the 
lower classes, countless fans of different 
brilliant hues in constant motion ; orange 
vendors throwing their yellow fruit with 
unerring precision from the arena to the 
topmost boxes, and catching as surely the 
coin thrown down in exchange; water 
carriers calling ““Agua” at the tops of their 
powerful voices, and every one restless 
with excitement and impatient of delay ; 
and you can then form some idea of the 
scene, glowing in the last rays of the sun 
and canopied by the blue arch of heaven. 
We had not long to wait; punctual to a 
moment, one of the gates was thrown open, 
and in marched the actors who were to 
take part in the approaching combat. 
First came two lugubrious looking indi- 
viduals in black, with mournful, nodding 
plumes, who exercised a sort of general 
superintendence over the affair. Next 
walked the chulos, as they are called, 
clothed in garments of every imaginable 
hue, among whom were comprised the 
matadores, who give the death-wound, and 
the banderilleros, who plant the stinging 
banderillas in the neck of the bull. The 
banderilla is a wooden dart about eighteen 
inches in length, having an iron-barbed 
point, and festooned with parti-colored 
paper ; one of these banderillas is held in 
each hand by the banderillero, who, stand- 
ing directly in front of the bull, provokes 


his anger by insulting gestures; the bull 
charges, and at the moment when the 


stranger expects to see him tossed by the 
and 
In vain the 
his head and 
strives to free himself from the maddening 
goad ; if properly planted, the barbed point 
clings to his flesh and pains him more with 
every effort. 

After the chulos came the picadores, 
who are mounted, and carry staves from 
eight to ten feet long, which have a spike 
of iron about an inch in length inserted in 
one end. 


animal, the man springs nimbly aside 
drives the dart into his neck. 


enraged creature tosses 


The science of a picador con- 
sists in catching the bull just on the 
shoulder as he rushes at the horse, and 
holding him so as to prevent his reaching 
and goring the latter. It is seldom that 
the picador has sufficient strength to hold 
the infuriated animal, and the horse is 
frequently so badly gored that he and his 
rider fall to the ground; then the varie- 








gated cloaks of the chulos come into play, 
and the poor bull attacks first one and 
then another, leaving his real injurer to be 
assisted to his feet and remounted, for the 
picador’s legs are cased in iron, and it is 
with difficulty that he can raise himself, 
while to mount a horse without assistance 
is quite out of the question. 

The picadores were followed by the 
mules, who drag the dead bull and horses 
from the arena. ‘They were gayiy capar- 
isoned, and marched after the human mem- 
bers of this bloodthirsty community with 
grave and solemn steps. The Duke of 
Montpensier presided at this bull-fight, 
and watched the proceedings from his box 
with apparent interest. ; 

After the procession above mentioned 
had marched around the arena, the mel- 
ancholy individuals before mentioned gal- 
loped wildly and frantically hither and 
thither, driving a variety of invisible in- 
truders from the place of sacrifice, and 
causing, by their vigorous spurring, a vast 
loss of blood and breath to the unhappy 
animals they bestrode, without any ap- 
parent advantage. A single person then 
crossed the arena and knelt before the 
ducal box, seemingly asking for some- 
thing; in reply the key of the inclosure 
in which the bulls were kept was thrown 
down to him. When this man disap- 
peared all were in anxious expectation ; 
the picadores, three in number, were drawn 
up close to the barrier, presenting the 
right side of their blindfolded horses to 
the gate through which the bull was to 
come ; the chulos were scattered through 
the arena and everything was in readiness. 
The gate was thrown open and the bull 
entered. He was splendidly formed ; 
his chest was full and expansive, his neck 
short and heavy, and his quick rolling eye 
and long tapering horns had a decided 
look of mischief. For a moment he stood 
reconnoitering his enemies, and then the 
strength of every muscle seemed concen- 
trated as he sprang at the nearest picador. 
The iron point of the pica caught him on 
the shoulder; it held him for an instant, 
but only an instant; still more infuriated 
by this slight repulse, he rushed upon the 
unfortunate horse, and drove -deep into his 
bowels his murderous horn. Bravo toro, 
resounded from the spectators; down 
went horse and rider, and the uninitiated 
trembled for the latter’s life; all, indeed, 
seemed over, but the body of the horse par- 
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tially concealed the prostrate picador ; the 
bull shook his shaggy head and drove his 
horns still deeper into the entrails of the 
horse ; the excitement was fearful ; upcame 
the chulos, throwing their cloaks over the 
animal’s head and luring him from the 
object of his wrath; first one an1 then 
another he chased to the barrier, but his 
nimble foe leaped the fence, and the bull’s 
horns struck only the wooden beams ; 
again and again he pursued them until, 
becoming exhausted, he paused to recover 
breath. 

Meanwhile the fallen picador is led 
away, and again mounted, or, if much in- 
jured by his fall, another enters the ring. 
It seldom happens that he is seriously 
hurt, for the bull’s horns strike nothing but 
his iron boot, and the horse falls only on 
his iron-cased leg. The horse, if struck 
about the chest, is usually killed or fatally 
wounded ; but even though, as frequently 
happens, he actually steps, as he moves, 
upon his own protruding entrails, he is 
again mounted and urged by the ponder- 
ous spur to meet his adversary. ‘The 
horses by no means resemble the noble 
Andalusian chargers which bore the il- 
lustrious knights of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to victory and glory; but still one 
cannot help feeling for the sufferings of 
what once was a noble animal, when he 
sees him compelled to receive his death- 
wound with blinded eyes and without any 
power of self-defense. It is astonishing 
to observe the vital power which still ex- 
ists even when the animal is but skin and 
Mere shells, as they seem, they 
canter across the arena, and perhaps are 
fearfully wounded twice again before they 
are totally incapacitated for further loco- 
motion. 

Again and again the above described 
scene was renewed ; another and another 
horse was maimed or killed; the bulls 
grew more and more enraged ; but it was 
not until four horses had been killed, and 
several badly wounded, that the picadores 
withdrew. Now came the banderilleros, 
having thrown aside their gay cloaks and 
holding the sharp darts one in each hand ; 
leaping and calling they provoked the 
bull’s wrath; he lowered his head and 
made a furious rush; for a2 moment the 
man seemed actually on the bull’s horns, 
and then the former was seen fleeing for 
the barrier while the enraged animal was 
madly stamping and tossing his head, 


or 
5 


bone. 


| and the poor creature was dead. 





vainly trying to rid himself of the goading 
iron. Another banderillero stepped for- 
ward; again insulting gestures on his 
part; another wild effort of the bull, and 
two more banderillas added their stinging 
pain; this agreeable amusement being 
continued until the bull’s shoulders were 
almost hidden beneath the festoons of 
paper which adorned the banderillas. 

At length the closing scene drew near ; 
the matador, with the bright, deadly sword 
and scarlet muleta, stepped before the 
ducal box, and throwing his cap upon the 
ground, vowed to perform his task as well 
as in him lay. He was well known to be 
a successful artiste, and was greeted with 
loud applause. Confident in his own 
prowess, he called out, ‘ Todos fuera; 
fuera todo el mundo,” “ Let every one 
else leave the ring,” and was left alone to 
meet the exasperated bull with no arms 
but the sword, and no defense but the 
muleta, which is a scarlet cloth about two 
feet square fastened to a short stick 
to keep it extended. He stepped up 
within a few feet of the bull and let the 
muleta, till now held folded over the 
sword, fall to its full length. Every one 
was in breathless expectation. The bull 
charged, not at the man, but at the scarlet 
cloth ; the matador raised the muleta and 
the horns did not catch it; the animal 
turned, but the matador was again ready ; 
again a charge and again a turn; the 
matador made ready for the Junge, every 
muscle came into play, and his eye was 
fixed steadily on his foe; we saw the 
sword glance for a second as the bull made 
his third rush, and then it disappeared in 
his body. The blow was not instantly 
fatal, although we could see merely the 
hilt of the sword projecting from the 
wound. The bull rushed frantically for- 
ward, but, deceived by the scarlet cloth, 
pursued it, and the practised matador 
easily eluded the attack. Another sword 
was brought him; it, too, was driven to 
the hilt, and the bull rolled in the agonies 
of death at his feet; a chulo sprang for- 
ward with the cachete, (a sharp spike with 
a wooden handle ;) watching his opportu- 
nity, he struck it into the brain, piercing 
the skull between the horns of the bull; 
the head fell, the strong frame relaxed, 
The 
thrust of the matador was not remarkably 
well given, but it was not bad, and a show- 
er of hats, cigars, and oranges came flying 
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iuto the arena, while loud bravos greeted 
the “hero ;” he drew out one of the 
swords, wiped off the gore with the mu- 
leta, and bowed to the presiding officer; the 
music burst forth, and the hum of voices 
was renewed. In rushed the mules; a 
noose was fastened to the bull’s horns, and 
his lifeless body was dragged from the 
scene of combat. Another pair of mules 
bore away the dead or dying horses, who, 
after suffering torture from their adversa- 
ry’s horns, were in some cases ignomini- 
ously throttled by the tightening noose, 
and kicked and struggled as they were 
dragged away. In a few moments no 
trace of the bloody conflict remained. The 
earth of the arena was smoothed over, the 
picadores and chulos took their places, 
the bull entered, the horses died in tor- 
ments, the banderilleros maddened the 
animal, and the horrid but exciting scene 
was renewed with all its terrors. 

The matador in this bull-fight was not 
perfectly successful in his first thrust, 
which should be immediately fatal, al- 
though I was never fortunate enough to 
see this happen. If the point of the sword 
passes out after entering the shoulder it 
is considered as very badly given, and 
then orange peel instead of fruit, and 
groans instead of bravos fall on the un- 
fortunate butcher’s ear. 

The sufferings of the poor horses have 
been but lightly touched upon; but occa- 
sionally a more than usually horrid wound 
is given, which almost causes one to regret 
that he had ever entered the Plaza. One 
unfortunate animal I saw struck by the 
horn of the bull just below the right 
shoulder. Incredible as it may seem, 
the leg was snapped like a pipe-stem by 
the foree of the blow. This took place 
early in the contest, and the horse was 
obliged to remain in the arena, wounded 
now and then by the bull, and was finally 
dragged out by the mules while still alive. 
Another, badly wounded, his rider being 
thrown, rushed blindly forward, and actu- 
ally turned a somerset over the bull as the 
latter stood with his side toward him; 
the bull was searcely stirred by the shock ; 
the eyes of the horse were covered, as 
usual in bull-fights, and he was probably 
quite as much astonished as the bull at 
the meeting. 

In speaking thus of the tortures of the 
horses, I have no intention of passing 
over those of the bull. The spectator 





does not appreciate how much the latter 
suffers until the excitement is fairly over, 
for at first it seems as if it were a fair 
combat between man and the bull, and the 
latter seems to have a chance for his life, 
although in reality he is doomed. The 
pica, the banderilla, and the fatal sword 
are all directed against him, and he can 
never escape death. One of the most 
painful sights I ever witnessed was that 
of a poor bull, wounded and in pain from 
the picas and banderilleros, who, in his first 
mad effort in attacking the matador, snap- 
ped his leg at the fetlock joint ; the bare 
bone protruded, red with blood, from the 
skin, and he actually walked upon it as 
he turned to present a bold front to his 
adversary, until, overcome by the pain, he 
lay down and mutely met his death. 
There was no wild bellowing to mark his 
torture, but the thought of the agony de- 
picted in that animal’s face even now 
causes me to shudder, and to feel re- 
morse for having even been present at his 
death. 

The Spaniards feel, if they have feeling 
in the matter, more for the bull than for 
the horses. I once expressed my horror 
at the cruel death of the latter to a Span- 
iard who was sitting next me; his reply 
was short but expressive: “ No valen, 
nada, mas,” * They are good for nothing 
else ;” but he added, “* Tengo mas lasting 
al toro porquo es enla flor de see edad,” 
“*T pity the bull more, for he is in the 
flower of his years.” It does seem harder 
to be cut off in the full bloom of manhood 
than to pass quietly away when age has 
whitened the head and palsied the arm; 
but youth and strength are far more ca- 
pable of bearing torture than are old age 
and feebleness. 

Such are the events of a Spanish bull- 
fight. It is a spectacle which engenders 
an excitement such as no other can, short 
of the shock of charging cavalry, or the 
stern array of bayonets as they glance in 
meeting. Formerly all attended these 
national games, from the highest lady in 
the court to the lowest peasant of the 
country. Now, however, all is changed ; 
in place of the gallant knights, who, 
mounted on spirited steeds, fought with 
the bull for life, and to win the smiles and 
praises of their loved one, who gazed in 
anxious terror from her balcony, we see a 
band of hired butchers, slowly murdering 
the bull and rejoicing in his agony. 
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A HURRICANE AT MADRAS. 


WAS once, and only once, about sev- 

enteen years ago, when residing in 
Madras, caught in one of thove terrific 
tornadoes which periodically visit tropical 
climes. I was then a boy, barely in my 
teens; but of all the lessons inculcated, 
through birch-broom or other medium, 
none ever remained so firmly impressed 
upon my mind as this event. I had only 
about a week previously arrived, and was 
yet in an early stage of what is termed in 
India “ griffinhood ;” that is to say, every- 
thing and every one around me was a 
seven days’ wonder ; a source of surprise, 
admiration, conjecture, or disgust. I was 
surprised at the hot weather, the luxurious 
style of living, the scanty vestments of the 
natives, the intolerably hot curries they 
swallowed, and the heavy burdens they 
carried under a broiling sun; but the hur- 
ricane surprised me more than all. 

For some days previously the atmos- 
phere had been more than usually sultry 
and serene. Nota cloud was to be seen 
in the brilliant haze of the firmament ; 
everything refracted a horrible glare ; and 
wherever one looked, there was the same 
dull, leaden aspect, fiery withal, which 
seemed like almost invisible liquid lead 
poured over nature. It made the temples 
throb, and the eyeballs start out of their 
sockets; and then, again, when night 
came, sleep would not follow in its train, 
and close those fevered eyelids, but mus- 
quetoes paid their visits, and stung them 
into irritation. and 
eyes meanwhile gave ample occupation to 
the medical profession, while those who 
were wise in weather-signs predicted an 
earthquake. 


Inflammation sore 


The sullen, ceaseless roaring of the surf 
upon the Madras beach was the only sound 
that interrupted the intense silence of 
those sultry nights; while evenings and 
mornings were ushered in by the dismal 
notes of the screech-ow] and the discord- 
ant ery of the jackal. Nobody, according 
to their own statement, had had a wink of 
sleep the night immediately preceding the 
first outbreak of the tempest. 


The morn- 


ing broke dismally gloomy, and the op- 


pressive state of the atmosphere was even | 


more than ever unbearable. People, how- 
ever, got up and went to work as usual. 
Cultivators repaired to their fields or gar- 


dens, shopkeepers to their shops, and 


merchants, bankers, judicial, and other 
civil employés to their respective offices. 
Everybody, except the sun, was at his 
post by ten A. M. As for Sol, he had 
overslept himself ; any way, he would not 
show his red and cheerful face that morn- 
ing ; but this, upon the whole, was rather 
a luxury at Madras, where a cloudy day 
is as rare as a sunshiny winter day in 
London. People ventured out on foot, 
even without umbrellas, disdaining to ride 
in palkees or tonjons, and having no im- 
mediate fears about coup de soleil or brain 
fever. But though man seemed to disre- 
gard the threatening state of the weather, 
this was far from being the case with the 
brute and feathered creation. These all 
gave unmistakable symptoms of anxiety 
for shelter against some pending strife in 
the elements. Rambling pigs would turn 
back, and scamper home again. Cows 
could not be managed at all that morning, 
for they kept lowing dismally, and would 
not eat; and as for the crows, that ter- 
rible nuisance of Madras, they never al- 
lowed their tongues to flag a single 
instant, consulting possibly upon the low- 
ering state of the atmosphere. On ordinary 
occasions these said crows were wont to 
seat themselves on the window. shutters, 
and keep a sharp look-out for booty, car- 
rying off anything that they could pounce 
upon unobserved, from a silver tea-spoon 
toabitofbread. Now, however, they had 
relinquished all thoughts connected with 
petty larceny, and were evidently in earn- 
est confab, from the tops of houses and 
cocoa-nut trees, dispatching occasionally 
some special messengers, amid a good 
deal of cawing warning, to see how mat- 
ters looked on the sea side. 

Suddenly, however, the intense stillness 
of the atmosphere is broken in upon by 
the booming report of cannon, one, two, 
three! See, the crows know the signal 
as well as the oldest resident of Madras. 
They raise a great clamor about it, how- 
ever; grieving and complaining, possibly, 
at being obliged to relinquish their nests 
and young ones. In five minutes not a 
They have more con- 
fidence in the master attendant’s barom- 
eter than in their own emissaries, at least 
if one may judge by the attention paid to 
| the alarm signal, the three guns just fired 
from the custom-house. Hurrying down 
| to the beach, we find the signal flying at 
| the master attendant’s office, “ Vessels 


crow is to be seen. 
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must slip and put to sea.” And a pretty 
strait the shipping in the harbor appears 
to be in. Sails are spreading in every 
direction ; the sailors tumble and stumble 
in their intense anxiety to be off to sea. 
All the shore boats hurry off for the land, 
with human beings and cargo promiscu- 
ously tumbled into them. The last yo- 
heave echoes from the vessels’ decks, and 
the slowest and worst-managed ship in 


a frightened bird from the snare of the 
fowler. 

As yet the surf does not give much indi- 
cation of the terrific struggle that is going 
on among the elements, miles away at sea ; 
but it looks terribly dark and ominous to 
the windward. The ocean in that direc- 


like white spots upon the palpably murky 
horizon, are countless sea-gulls, rejoicing 
at the prospect of a pleasant swing upon 
the mighty billows of the ocean. But 
while the ships have been all bustle and 
confusion, the people on shore have been 
not one whit behind in making. prepara- 
tions against the advent of the pending 
hurricane. 
are being speedily deserted ; merchants 


furiously in that direction; all the thor- 
oughfares are crowded with passengers, 
mounted and on foot, in palanquins, ton- 
jons, carriages, buggies, hackares, bullock 


rying in one direction. The warehouse- 


less, but which will now hardly be strong | 
enough to resist the first furious burst of 
the hurricane. 


Careless housekeepers, who have suffer- 
ed bolts to rust, or bars to be wanting, are 
at their wits’ end how to provide against 
theemergency. Large bales of goods are 
piled up against doors and windows ; bar- 
rels, trunks, anything available, are used 
to barricade them ; for, while the hurricane 
lasts, it will blow with equal fury from all 
quarters of the compass at stated inter- 
vals. The last window of the last in- 
closed warehouse has been well secured, 
and the last warehouseman drives through 
the Elephant Gate (whose massive doors 
are left open and unwatched) toward his 
residence on the Mount road. 

By this time the surf has risen to a ter- 


| beach. 
| of the coming gale, sweeps over the city 
| of Madras. 
| are struck half-mast high, and a new- 
| comer, like myself, whose habitation is 
| situated some three miles from the beach, 
| and who is looking over the balcony of 
the harbor is under sail, flying away like 


le . . 

| into his face. 
| H ; , , 77 

| the hurricane is over, the spray will have 
| been blown 
| where we stand, forgetful the while that 
tion appears almost as black as ink, and, | 


| wreck. 


| meet with inhospitable welcome. 


| wrecks 


rifie height, and roars again as it pours its 
millions of tons of water and foam against 
the strong breastwork built along the 
The first breeze, avant courier 


All the flagstaffs in the town 


his front upstair verandah, facing toward 


| the sea, and watching the sublime aspect 
| of sea and clouds, affirms that he can dis- 


tinctly feel the spray of the sea blown 
It is quite correct ; before 
much further inland than 


the hurricane is now close at hand, and 


| that the front door of the upper room has 
/yet to be secured. 
| bursts mightily overhead in all the sublime 
grandeur of a fierce conflict among the 
| elements. 
| It is terrible even upon land. 


Now the tempest 


What a time for those at sea! 
We find 


our door blown into our room, and, roaring 


| for the assistance of the servants, six 
All the shops and the offices | 


strong men put their shoulders to it and 


| endeavor to close and bolt it, but the 
that live at Grindy or Spartank are driving | 


winds mock them to scorn. Thunder, 
lightning, rain, appear in dreadful com- 
bination, and a roaring gust, tearing up 


huge trees by the roots, flings them hun- 


| dreds of yards from where they grew. 
carts, and even upon elephants; all hur- | 


Our door, eight feet by four, and three 


| inches thick, is torn from its hinges and 
men have shut every window and door | 
in every warehouse; bringing out stout | 
cross-bars that have long been lying use- | 


whirled out of sight, to fall into some 
field miles away from Madras. We wisely 
retreat below, for that up-stairs room and 
all in it may now be counted a perfect 
Birds, bats, snakes, and other 
reptiles, shelter themselves behind, or 
creep in wherever they can, and only to 
So the 
hurricane blows incessantly for six hours, 


| veering round to all points of the compass ; 


multitudes of trees have been prostrated ; 
roofs blown off; houses blown down. The 


| Elephant gates have been closed by the 
| storm, and crushed a dozen people; planta- 
| tions are ruined, rice-fields destroyed, 


rivers burst their bounds and flood the 
country. The beach is strewed with 
and dead men; ay, and dead 
sharks too. Forty-eight hours of terror 
have passed, the sun shines out bright 
again, and the hurricane slumbers for 


| another ten years. 
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THE HAUNTED SHIP. 


HOSTS are not generally supposed to 
J patronize the ocean, or even lakes or 
rivers; water does not seem to be a fa- 
vorite element with them when they re- 
turn to these mundane scenes for good or 
evil. The solemn churchyard, in which 
are deposited their earthly remains, with 
its grassy mounds and its marble tomb- 
stones ; the dim aisle of the night-deserted 
church, the subterranean vault, the dark 
tapestried chamber or lonely corridor of 
the ancient castle ; the mouldering ruins 
of the once gay baronial hall, where met 
in time of yore the chivalry and exalted 
beauty of the day ; the gloomy, pathless 
wood; the wild, solitary heath; these are 
the places specters would appear to haunt. 
They do not usually skim the dark blue 
waves, or tread, at midnight’s hour, the 
silent deck. Yet sailors are said to be 
very superstitious ; and some of them be- 
Jieve in mermaids, flying Dutchmen, 
death-ships, ete., not to speak of the ill- 
luck of sailing on a Friday, or the mor- 
tality on board which is foretold by a 
shark following a ship for any distance. 
The awe of the supernatural is not con- 
fined to any class, or station, or race of 
people. It pervades all nations, and, 
more or less, all grades of society. 
untutored savage who, though he ac- 
knowledges the existence of One Great 
Spirit, admits into his creed the worship 
of beasts, of birds, of serpents, and of 
snakes, and has faith in the power of im- 
ages made of clay, feels a natural shrink- 
ing from the supposed presence of the 
dead ; and amid some tribes, offerings are 
laid on the graves of the departed, to 
propitiate their spirits and keep them 
Among the most civilized 
Christian nations of Europe the 
same natural shrinking..from the sup- 


quiet. and 


most 


posed presence of the dead is found to pre- 
vail, and to prevail to such an extent that, 
despite of the ridicule ostentatiously lav- 
ished on ‘ superstitious fears,” the strong- 
minded man and the giddy girl will alike 
look uneasy, probably turn pale, when 
spectral visitants to this world are spoken 
of during the silent and solemn hours of 
night, and when tales of their reappear- 
ance are well told. 


would care to wander alone at night amid 
the melancholy, grave-skirted walks of a 





The | 





Many would shudder | 
to sit up alone with a corpse; and few | 


burying-ground. There is something in 
night, silence, and solitude combined 
which seems to touch upon that mysteri- 
ous world, to which none can pass except 
through the gloomy gates of death; and 
at such a time, should any unusual ap- 
pearance seem to flit before the eye, should 
any unaccustomed noise be heard, the 
coldest reasoner, the boldest scoffer will 
start, he knows not why. There is as 
surely a dreamy dread of the supernatural 
in the natural, as there is an immortal 
spirit in the mortal frame. But not to 
weary the reader with dissertations on 
ghost-craft, demonology, or “ airy noth- 
ings,” we shall, without further comment, 
proceed to relate the tale of ** The Haunt- 
ed Ship.” 

The well-built and goodly ship Regen- 
boog (Rainbow) belonged originally to a 
Dutch mercantile firm at Amsterdam. 
This wealthy firm traded with the East 
and with the West, as well as with more 
neighboring European ports. Their com- 
mercial relations extended from Riga, 
Copenhagen, and Hamburg in the north, 
to Marseilles, Leghorn, and Odessa in 
the south; but the greater part of their 
traffic was carried on with Java and other 
parts of the Oriental world, and with the 
Dutch colonies of Surinam and Curacoa, 
beyond the larger portion of the Atlantic 


Ocean. Of course they possessed a tol- 


| erable number of ships, and employed a 


good many captains and seamen. Of 
these captains, the commander of the 
Regenboog was the cleverest, the most 
active, and the most fortunate in the re- 
sult of his voyages. Good luck always 
seemed toattend him. He was an excel- 


| lent sailor, and a first-rate man of business. 


Every speculation in which he engaged 
succeeded; and the Amsterdam 
were so anxious to bind him to their in- 
terests that they at length made him a 
partner in their concern, and a joint owner 
of the ship which he commanded. Cap- 
tain Zwart did not become so elated by 
his advancement in the world as to relax 
in his energetic attention to the duties of 
his calling and the pecuniary affairs of 
his patrons. But he thought it was time 
to consider his own comforts a little more, 
and, in order to do this, he determined to 
marry. At Curacoa he had seen a very 
lovely Dutch creole, the daughter of a 
planter there who was reputed to be a 
man of large fortune. This planter, who 


house 
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was a correspondent of the Amsterdam 
house, had always shown great kindness 
and hospitality to the commander of the 
Regenboog, and had received him upon 
terms of equality, a favor not usually 
granted by West India proprietors to the 
skippers on board whose vessels they ship 
their produce for sale in Europe or America. 
But Captain Zwart had much to recom- 
mend him. In the first place, he was an 
exceedingly handsome man; and good 
looks, whatever plain philosophers may 
say to the contrary, tell very much in any 
favor. Then he was lively and 
agreeable in manners, intelligent in con- 
versation, and full of anecdote ; for he had 
visited every quarter of the globe, and 
not, like some stupid people, without see- 
ing or observing anything. He smoked 
with the papa, whom he amused by his 
jocular stories ; he brought India muslins 
and India fans to the mamma; and while 
he talked nonsense to the pretty daughter, 
he bestowed so much of the artillery of 
admiring looks upon her from his brilliant 
and speaking black eyes that he fairly 
took her heart by storm. © 

It was not, however, until he had be- 
come a partner in the wealthy Amsterdam 
house that his attentions were received by 
the family of the Curacoa planter as being 
in any way dictated by intentions. He 
certainly could not say, like Cesar, “I 
came, I saw, I conquered!” for he had 
made sundry voyages to Curacoa before 
his ambitious wishes were accomplished ; 
but accomplished they were, eventually, 
and the bold sailor carried off the prize. 
He looked upon himself as a_ fortunate 
man. Madeleine had the prettiest little 
foot and ankle imaginable, (West Indians 
have generally small feet,) an exceedingly 
graceful figure, faultless features, eyes as 
soft as those of a dove, and a profusion 
of bright brown hair, shading a forehead 
that was as white as snow. But she had 
one charm more captivating than the 
beauty of a Venus would have been; she 
was the heiress of two fine estates ; and 
the gallant captain, consigning in imagin- 
ation the sun-bleached planter and his 
spouse to an early tomb, already beheld 
himself the owner of all they possessed. 

Within a short time after her marriage, 
the fair Madeleine left the luxury of her 
paternal home, the deep affection of the 
paternal and maternal hearts, which had 
beat only for her in this world of care, to 


one’s 


| embark with her handsome husband for 
his native Holland. Arrived there, it 
was with equal pride and pleasure that 
Captain Zwart presented his graceful 
West India bride to the blousy wives and 
daughters of the Dutch merchants, who 
had been his masters, and were now his 
partners. He settled Madeleine at Rot- 
terdam. All went smoothly in his home ; 
and though Madeleine regretted her hus- 
band’s frequent absence, yet she knew 
that his avocations rendered such absence 
necessary, and she never suspected that 
he could waste a thought on dny other of 
the feminine gender but herself. She 
little dreamed that he had fallen in Jove 
with a buxom widow at Antwerp. Such, 
however, was the fact. The widow Van- 
derbrocken had taken the fancy of the 
handsome captain, and she returned his 
preference with interest. She was still a 
fine-looking woman, with a very full bust, 
cherry lips, and saucy, laughing eyes. 
She had no idea that the gallant skipper 
was a married man, and therefore she 
took no pains to conceal from him the fa- 
vorable impression he had made upon her. 
He, on his part, was doubly smitten, for 
the widow, in addition to her personal 
charms, had abundance of wealth at her 
command. Besides a good stock of ready 
money, he had ascertained that she pos- 
sessed lands on the Rhine, below Wessel, 
and a large share in a profitable concern 
in Belgium. What were all the ‘ shady 
gardens” and “ beautiful views” of a dis- 
tant West India island to this tangible 
property at home! The commander of 
the Regenboog sighed deeply to think of 
what he had lost. If he had but known 
the rich and well-favored widow Vander- 
brocken before he had chained himself in 
matrimony to the pale, spiritless Made- 
leine, with a fortune only in prospective ! 
He wished that the Dutch laws were as 
convenient as those of Turkey, and al- 
lowed a plurality of wives; he wished 
| Madeleine were in the next world; 
pondered upon the possibility of divorcing - 
| her; but all his reveries ended in the dis- 
| tressing conviction that nothing could be 
done, and he must submit to his fate. 
Just as he had reasoned himself into some- 
thing like calmness at this idea, he re- 
ceived an unexpected and cruel shock. 
Letters arrived from Curacoa announcing 
the death of his father-in-law ; that event 
would have caused him no grief, but the 





he 
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news was accompanied by the dreadful 


intelligence that the estates were in debt 
far beyond their actual value, and that 
there would not be a stiver for Madeleine, 
her mother, or himself! 

Money was his chief passion, the great 
object of his worship, the possession for 
which he was willing to sacrifice every- 


thing else on earth; and to it he would 


have sacrificed his hopes of heaven, had 
he ever thought of a future world. He 
determined at once to go out to Curacoa, 
and try if he could not recover some por- 
tion at least of his wife’s inheritance ; and 
he resolved on taking her with him, in the 
hope that she might, by a fortunate chance, 
catch the yellow fever and die. He knew 
that it then of the 
islands; and if it kindly carried her off, 


was raging in many 
why, he would be free, and he would re- 
turn and marry the wealthy widow of 
Antwerp. Poor Madeleine little 
that she was to be taken back to the West 
Indies in the hope that she might die 
of the fatal She was thank- 
ful to return to her native island, for she 
father’s 


knew 


there fever. 


longed to weep over her dear 


grave, and to comfort her afflicted mother. 
Once more the cabin of the Regenhoog 


received her, for it so happened that a 
voyage to the West Indies was then its | 


destination. She was, of course, in deep 
mourning for her father, but when they 
the latitude of Madeira, the 


weather became so warm that, there being 


got into 
no passengers on board, she consulted her 
own comfort by wearing loose white cam- 
brie or muslin dresses. During the heat 
of the day Madeleine 
deck, but in the evening, those delicious 


seldom came on 
cool evenings in which there seems bliss 
on the very air from the ocean, so calm, 
so soft, so refreshing it is, she usually left 
her seclusion below and paced the deck 


for a time, or sat gazing on the dancing | 
blue waves that seemed gayly to sparkle | 


and sport round the ship. 


One night—it was after they had got | 


within the influence of the (rade 


and were steadily and speedily careering 


betore the joyous breeze—Madeleine had 


been on deck as usual, and had stayed till 
rather an advanced hour. She had spoken, 
as was her wont, kindly but laconically to 
the mate, the man at the helm, and the 
sailors who were on deck, and having 
leaned for some time in deep meditation 


over the side of the ship, wrapped, as it | 
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were, in melancholy thoughts, she de- 
scended at length to the cabin. All was 
still above, all was still below, for the 
noises occasioned by the presence of 
active human beings are earlier hushed on 
board ship than on shore. Light bells 
had just struck, and the middle watch had 
just come up, and were exchanging a few 
words with those of the previous watch, 
who had lingered a moment on deck, when 
a strange sound startled them all; it was 
something like a stifled shriek, but the 
ery was altogether unearthly. Piercing, 
yet subdued, it broke upon the ear, and it 
seemed to arise from the depths of the 
ship or the depths of the ocean. 

“Hush! hark! what is that?” groaned 
the men who were on deck. 

Presently a splash was heard, as if 
something had fallen into the sea. 

“It was a woman’s voice!” muttered 
the first mate, who was keeping the mid- 
dle watch. “ But there is no woman in 
this ship except the master’s wife.” 

‘It was a mermaid’s ery,” replied old 
Hendrik, the boatswain, who was quite as 
superstitious as he was skilled in nautical 
affairs ; ‘‘ and see! 

He pointed, in a state of convulsive ex- 
citement, toward the sea, where, in the 
clear moonlight, a white form was visible, 


there she goes!” 


sweeping along with the undulating waves. 
The upper part of the form alone was to 
be seen above the water, and the figure, 
whose face was concealed by some strange 
mask, appeared to be tossing her arms or 
waving her hands, either in supplication or 
invitation to follow her. 

‘It isa mermaid !”" gasped the horrified 
boatswain, ‘‘ and they are always the har- 
bingers of ill luck. We shall never live 
to reach the shore!” 

“Tt is a drowning woman!’ 


’ 


replied the 
more matter-of-fact mate, “ though where 
she could have come from, Old Nick only 
knows.” 
““Not from this ship, surely,” said a 
“'There’s only one female hu- 
man creature on board, and that’s the 
skipper’s wife.” 

** But look—look !” shouted the boat- 
swain. ‘she has ducked once, twice ; how 


sailor. 


she is flinging her arms about !” 
‘Lower a boat, and let us save her! 
cried the mate, springing forward to do 
as he proposed. But he was arrested by 
the strong arm of old Hendrik. 
‘** Lower a boat for a mermaid, man! 


” 
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Don’t you know if you get within her | 


reach it is all over with you? 
hear that sound ?” 

“Tt is harrowing, dreadful!” cried the 
compassionate mate, as he shook off the 
boatswain’s arm, and began rapidly to 
undo the boat. “It is the sound of dis- 
tress and horror mingling with the murmur 
of the waves.” 

“Tt is the mermaid’s song,” replied the 
old boatswain, coolly. ‘Let her go 
among the fishes and the shells down be- 
low. She is worse than a shark or a sea- 
serpent, and she shan’t get any of the 
Ragenboog’s men to-night, J can tell her.” 

As he said this the figure, which had 
been gradually sinking, suddenly disap- 
peared, and a bright ray of moonlight 
danced over the spot on the ocean where 
it had been seen. 

Shortly after the captain came up. He 
looked at the sky and he looked at the 
He made some remark on the 
course they were steering, observed that 
it was a fine night, paced the deck for 
about a quarter of an hour, then quietly 
went below as usual. 3 

‘* He did not see the mermaid,” said 
old Hendrik, ‘or I'll be bound he would 
have been somewhat fluttered.” 

“He knows more about the mermaid 
than you think,” muttered the mate. 

But Captain Zwart had promised to re- 
linquish to him the command of the ship 
next voyage, and he wisely remembered 
that ‘* The least said is soonest mended.” 

At a very early hour the next morning 


Do you 


ocean, 


the captain rushed upon deck, apparently 
in a state of distraction, and made the 
inost agitated inquiries if any one had seen 


his wife. He said she had been in a very 
depressed state the previous night; but 
though he was aware that she had been in 
low spirits since the death of her father, 
he had not been willing to admit even to 
himself the idea that her mind was af- 
fected ; that, however, she had spoken so 
strangely the night before, and had gone 
into such violent hysterics from indulging 
her grief to excess, that he had given her 
a sleeping draught, and, not to disturb her, 
us he was obliged sometimes to go on 
deck during the night, had retired to an- 
other berth, leaving her alone in her state- 
room; that all being quiet there during 
the night, he supposed she was sleeping 
calmly under the influence of the sopo- 
rific he had administered ; and it was only 





on looking in upon her at break of day 
that he found her berth empty. He had 
searched the cabin for her in vain. 

‘*] knew something bad was going to 
happen,” said old Hendrik, ‘for there 
was a mermaid alongside of the ship last 
night, and these creatures are as danger- 
ous as vampires. I fear she lured the 
poor dear lady overboard. There was 
the mate; he actually wanted to lower a 
boat and pull after her!” 

“And I[ wish you had not prevented 
me with your folly, boatswain,” retorted 
the mate; * for I’ll be sworn it was the 
poor lady herself we saw struggling in the 
water, and no mermaid at all.” 

The captain buried his face in his 
hands, apparently to hide his emotion, and 
groaning, as if in agony of spirit, he rushed 
below to the solitude of his private cabin. 

But Madeleine was gone, and never 
more would arise from her liquid grave ; 
of that the captain and the crew all felt 
convinced. Old Hendrik, the man who 
had been steering on that eventful night, 
and most of the crew, execrated the mer- 
maid (who never again made her appear- 
ance) as the cause of the lady’s death. 
But the first mate and Jan, the cabin-boy, 
shook their heads, and looked “ unuttera- 
ble things;’”” whatever they might have 
known or suspected, however, they pru- 
dently kept their thoughts to themselves. 
Captain Zwart looked as gloomy as his 
name, and never recovered his spirits from 
the time of his wife’s disappearance ; it 
was observed, too, that he paid his de- 
voirs more frequently than formerly to 
sundry flasks of old rum and Dutch “ Jen- 
ever,” especially as the dark hours of 
night approached. In due time, however, 
the Regenboog anchored safely in the har- 
bor at Curacoa, and in a short time it left 
that island again. The intelligence of 
Madeleine’s mysterious and melancholy 
death caused great regret throughout the 
little colony where she had been so much 
beloved, and gave such a shock to her 
widowed mother, who was already much 
of an invalid, that she died before her son- 
in-law left the West Indies, and he was 
obliged to pay her funeral expenses, an 
outlay which he would not have grudged 
had she been as rich as he had once sup- 
posed her to be. 

On the Regenboog’s return to Holland, 
Captain Zwart resigned the command of 
her, and, according to his promise, ob- 
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tained the situation for the first mate. 
Old Hendrik and the other sailors re- 
mained in the ship, but the cabin-boy, Jan, 


| sight: they remained in awed and solemn 


| silence. 


suddenly disappeared, and no tidings could | 


be heardyof him. This time, however, no 
mermaid was blamed, but, as it was known 
that he had gone ashore, it was supposed 
that he was tired of a sea-faring life, and 
had run 
new commander, made two or three voy- 
ages to the North Seas, during which not 
a single mermaid had presented herself, 
though the shores of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden are known to be favorite re- 


away. ‘The vessel, under its 


sorts of the “ maidens of the ocean,” who 
have been frequently celebrated in song 


by the bards of those countries. At 


At last the boatswain exclaimed, 
in a hoarse and choked sort of voice, 

“There is that mermaid again !” 

“It is no mermaid,” said the captain, 
shuddering ; ‘it is the spirit of the un- 
quiet dead! But why did she come? 
He is not here!” 

*‘Who is not here?” asked old Hen- 
drik ; ‘and of what unquiet spirit are you 


| speaking 2?” 


“No matter,” replied the captain, 
quickly. ‘ Let bygones be bygones! It 
would do no good to the dead or to the 


| living to rip up old stories now.” 


length the Regenboog’s head was again 


turned toward the distant West; again it 


was going to Curacoa and the free port | 


of St. Thomas; again it was to cross the 
wide Atlantic. 

[t had had a glorious voyage, and every 
sail set to catch the favoring breeze ; it 
was scudding on swiftly, but gently, over 
the moonlit sea. 
in the soft blue sky above, not a sail on 


There was not a cloud | 


He went down stairs without explaining 
himself further; but old Hendrik began 
to reflect ; and by some process of reason- 


| ing in his own mind, he ended by connect- 
; 


ing the specter visitor of that night with 
the mysterious disappearance of the former 
captain’s melancholy - looking wife, the 


| unfortunate Madeleine. 


On its return to Holland from the West 
Indies, the new captain, old Hendrik, and 
all the sailors left the Regenboog ; and it 


| was manned by an entirely new crew, as 


the wide expanse of ocean around, but the | 
| the white ocean-spirit still chose to haunt 
the unlucky ship; the passengers, officers, 


moonbeams glittered and danced upon the 
slightly foaming waves, and melted into 


silver-like paths upon their heaving sur- | 


face. ‘The new captain and the old boat- 


swain were both on deck, for the night 


Was warm, and there was not much in- | 


ducement to go below; eight bells struck, 
** How late it is!” the captain had 


and 


well as having a new commander. But 


e 


seared almost out of 
their senses; strange appearances 
continuing to be visible on each succeed- 
ing voyage across the Atlantic, the vessel 


and seamen were 


and 


acquired so bad a name that no one would 


| take passage by it; and still worse, no 


just exclaimed, as he turned toward the | 


companion-way, when a white female form 


was seen slowly to emerge from it. 
took the other side of the deck, and glid- 
ing footfall, 
walked leisurely toward the stern of the 


along with noiseless 
vessel, then, retracing her steps, she passed 
along until she reached the top of the 
cabin where, with the abstracted 


stairs, 


She | 


crew would join it, no mate or master 
take charge of it. 
Under these circumstances the Regen- 


| hoog was sold to a mercantile house at 


she | 


Hamburg; but “the white lady” who 
haunted it was inexorable; again and 


| again she appeared, though more faintly, 


air of a sleep-walker, she quietly descended | 


to the cabin below. Presently the ap- 


palled spectators on deck beheld appar- | 
ently the same white form borne on the | 


waves, and treading the deep blue waters 


as if they had been firm as a marble pave- 


ment! On—on she came; then wildly 


| owner at Copenhagen. 


tossing her arms and clasping her hands | 


in supplication, the unearthly form grad- 
ually sank, until it disappeared totally be- 
neath a bright ray of the silver moon. 
No one on deck had spoken; and for a 
few moments after the figure was lost to 


and in a form less defined. The imag- 
inative Germans were still more fright- 
ened than the phlegmatic Dutch had been. 
No amount of thalers could persuade any 
seafaring man to embark in the unlucky 
vessel, and it was sold to a Danish ship- 
The poor Rain- 
bow was repaired, refitted, repainted, and 
rechristéned. It was thenceforth called, 
in Danish, Det Gode Haab, * The Good 
Hope.” And hopefully it went forth on 
its first voyage, under its new name and 
new colors; for the “ blood-red flag” of 
Denmark, with its white cross, symbolical 
of peace, waved from the mast-head. 
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The Cattegat, the Skager Rack, and | “ But, heavens! what is yon ?” exclaimed 


the German Ocean, the British Channel 


and the Bay of Biscay, were all happily | 


and peacefully passed, and neither venge- 
ful ghost nor cruel mermaid had disturbed 
the equanimity of the crew and passen- 


gers, the latter of whom ate and drank, | 
and made merry, and played whist in the | 
| clad in white, and with a sort of misty veil 
| over her face, slowly pass along the deck. 
| As she came near the man at the wheel, 


cabin in the evening, or paced the deck 
as inclination prompted. One evening, 
three of the passengers (there were no 
ladies on board) with the captain sat on 
deck rather late, enjoying the refreshing 
breeze, and in the intervals of their con- 
versation gazing on the blue sea, which 
seemed here and there to glance like 
heaps ef diamonds beneath the sparkling 
rays of the clear bright moon. After 
chatting on a variety of cheerful subjects, 
the deep stillness around unbroken, save 
by the unvarying and endless plash of the 
waters over which they were calmly sail- 
ing, perhaps rendered them more grave, 
and by degrees they began to speak of 
superstitions and supernatural appear- 
ances. 

One gentleman, an enthusiastic youth, 
recited the Danish author Ingemann’s 
beautiful poem. The captain then told 


the story of the ‘ Bloody Head ;” how, 


whenever it became the turn of one 
particular sailor on board a ship, which he 
named, to keep the watch between twelve 
and four o’clock during the night, the few 
who were on deck with him were often 
seared out of their wits by seeing a bloody 
head fall from the top of the mainmast 
and roll on the deck before the man, who 
generally went into strong convulsions. 
It was at length whispered that he had, on 
some previous voyage, committed a mur- 
der on board that very ship, and that it 
was the decapitated head of his victim 
which thus pursued him. The officers of 
the ship determined at length to remain 
all on deck one night when it was the 
duty of the accused sailor to keep the 
middle watch. The wretched man was 
most unwilling to come up ; he volunteered 
to undergo any amount of punishment 
rather than keep that watch; but his sup- 
plications and alarm were of no avail; he 
was compelled to go up, and he had not 


been long there when, to the amazement | 


and horror of his superior officers, a bloody 

head did seem to fall from some part of 

the shrouds, and to roll at his feet without 

leaving the slightest stain upon the deck. 
Vou. XI.—18 





the captain of the Gode Haab, interrupt- 
ing his tale, and staring as if his eyes were 
about to start out of his head. 
“*What—what?” cried his excited aud- 
itors, turning quickly to look in the di- 
rection of his gaze. Pale and petrified 
with terror, they beheld a female figure, 


he dropped it suddenly and fainted on the 
spot ; but she heeded him not; she walked 
to the stern of the vessel, then quietly 
turning, she passed back and seemed to 
glide down the cabin stairs. 

* Let us follow!” cried the captain, and 
he and one of the gentlemen rushed down 
to the cabin, which they entered just in 
time to see the spectral visitant standing 
for a moment close to the cabin window, 
while her almost transparent robe seemed 
to flutter in the breeze of night, and then 
she gently descended into the deep ocean 
beneath! Presently those who had re- 
mained on deck saw the apparition floating 
for a few moments like a sea-bird on the 
white-crested wave, then gradually’ dis- 
appear beneath the dancing waters. 

It was the Regenboog’s, alias the Gode 
Haat’s last voyage. Her evil fame had 
become too widely disseminated; there 
was scarcely a port in the north of Europe 
where the Haunted Ship was not known 
by reputation, and no one would go to sea 
in her. The owners, hoping to disprove 
the reports against the vessel, wrote to 
Amsterdam to institute inquiries respect- 
ing its original history. But the answer 
they received was by no means such as they 
had hoped to obtain, or such as was cal- 
culated to remove the vessel’s evil renown. 
In addition to what has already been re- 
lated, they heard that Captain Zwart, who 
had, as he wished, married the rich Ant- 
werp widow, had not long after been seized 
with fits of aberration of mind, which had 
increased until he had become a raving 
lunatic, and that he had been placed in an 
asylum for the insane at Ghent. 

It had also been proved that he had 
drowned his first wife, by forcing her over 
the cabin window of the Regenboog, after 
having tied a handkerchief tightly over 
her face to deaden the sound of her cries. 
The only witness to this frightful scene 
had been Jan, the cabin-boy, who, having 
been attracted to the cabin door by the 
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strange noise within, had found it fastened 
on the inside, but had seen what was go- 
ing on through a chink in the door. He 
had no idea that his master was going to 
force the poor lady over the cabin win- 
dow, until he saw her pushed out, and 
heard the splash in the sea below. He 
was just going to rush on deck and en- 
treat the mate and the sailors to try to 
save her, when his master, hearing him 
move, came quickly to the cabin door, 
and, finding it impossible to make his 
escape up the cabin stairs, and being in 
mortal fear lest his master should pitch 
him into the sea also, he crept softly to 
a mat near, and pretended to be fast 
asleep. As he often slept on the outside 
of the cabin door, at the foot of the com- 
panion stairs, the captain, after examining 
his face by the light of a lantern, and be- 
stowing three or four kicks on him, left 
him lying there. 

It was evident to the boy, however, 
that Captain Zwart suspected he knew 
more than he wished him to know, for he 
had threatened to take his life if he ever 
breathed a syllable of anything he had 
seen or heard, or fancied he had seen or 
heard, in the cabin at any time. And he 
kept so strict a watch upon him for the 
rest of the voyage out and home, never 
once allowing him to go on shore at Cu- 
racoa, that he had no opportunity of com- 
municating the terrible secret to any one. 
He had ventured once to make a few sig- 
nificant signs to the mate, and whisper a 


word or two, when his master, coming | 


suddenly upon him, had accused him of 
some imaginary fault, and beaten him 
severely. Ile fully intended to disclose 
the facts when he should return to Hol- 
land, and be safe from Captain Zwart’s 
vengeance. But the captain had taken 
him on shore with himself, and sent him 
off immediately with a letter to the master 
of a foreign ship in the harbor, which was 
on the eve of sailing. Against his will 
he was detained on board that ship; and 
when, on its touching at a port in Eng- 
land, he ran away from it, he was forced 
to go on board an English merchantman, 
to avoid starvation, as he had neither 
money nor friends. War broke out; he 
was seized by the press-gang, and com- 
pelled to serve in a man-of-war. When 
at length he obtained his discharge, he 








| 
| 
took the earliest opportunity of returning | 
to Holland, and of unburdening his mind | tarded by keeping the latter under the in- 


of a secret which had so long weighed 
heavily on it. 

But the avenging hand of Providence 
had already punished the murderer through 
the medium of his own evil conscience. 
The recollection of his guilt haunted him 
night and day; he lived in constant fear 
of its being discovered; and the secret 
misery that he endured at length preyed 
so deeply on his mind that his intellect 
gave way; habits of intemperance, into 
which he had fallen, increased the evil, 
and he died at length a wretched, raving 
maniac. 

The haunted ship was sold for a mere 
trifle, after the lapse of some time, to a 
“lensburg merchant; but he could not 
get her manned; she was consequently 
dismantled, and some years afterward she 
was seen lying, a useless hulk, in one of 
the harbors of Sleswick; and there she 
may still be lying, a fatal monument of 
the crimes and superstitions of the eight- 
eenth century. 


—— 0 + wee —_— 


SILK-MOTH—ITS LIFE AND 
LABORS. 


HE Silk-Moth, though occupying an 

humble rank in the zoological scale, 
has ever elicited much attention, from the 
fact of its ministering in an important de- 
gree to the wants of man. Did it possess 
no other claims to our notice than those 
which are founded upon its external charac- 
teristics, it would forever remain obscure 
and undistinguished among the members 
of the large class to which it belongs. At 
first, a minute egg ; then, a whitish cater- 
pillar; next, a plain chrysalis, inclosed in 
a yellow cocoon; and ultimately, a buff- 
colored moth—its exterior appearance is 
not remarkably prepossessing. It is fa- 
mous, however, as a manufacturer of that 
useful article, silk, which, woven by hu- 
man art into a delicate and beautiful text- 
ure, is supposed to heighten the personal 
attractions of our fair dames. 

The eggs of the silk-moth are of a pale 
slate color, and lenticular in shape, with a 
slight depression upon each side. They are 
laid in autumn and hatched in the follow- 
ing May, when the growth of the mulberry 
is usually so far advanced as to afford sus- 
tenance to the young larva. The escape 
of the caterpillar from the egg may be re- 
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fluence of cold, and hastened by exposing 
it to an elevated temperature. Those 
who rear the animal for pecuniary advant- 
age frequently avail themselves of this 
principle. The number of eggs laid by 
one female is estimated at four hundred. | 
Our insect is prolific enough, one would 
think, yet it does not compare, in this re- 
spect, with many butterflies, whose eggs 
are reckoned by thousands. 

The new-born larva is one tenth of an 
inch in length, and ofadark color. Under 
favorable circumstances, it grows rapidly, | 
and puts on a lighter hue. When arti- | 
ficially reared, it is fed four times daily | 
upon the young and tender leaves of the | 
mulberry. It devours its meal in an hour | 
and a half. On the fourth or fifth day it 
undergoes its first moulting. In four or 
five days more it changes again. As the 
animal increases in size its allowance of 
food should be more liberal, although little 
need be given at the period of the moult- 
ings. 

The silk-worm sheds its skin four or 
five times. The intervals between the 


several moults are nearly equal, and each 
-hange occupies from two to four days. 
When about to cast its skin, the caterpillar 


presents certain phenomena which indi- 
cate to the practiced eye that the event is 
approaching. It loses its appetite, holds 
its head stiffly erect, and appears sick ; 
the new head is visible through the trans- 
parent skin, behind the old one ; and final- 
ly, by dint of much twisting and wrig- 
gling, the animal makes good its escape 
from the old skin, through a longitudinal | 
opening along the back. 

Within eight or ten days after its last 
moult, the larva attains its maturity. It 
is now three inches long. It becomes 
shining and golden yellow. The body 
feels soft, like dough, and assumes the 
translucency of a ripe plum. The animal 
seems dissatisfied with its situation, and 
crawls slowly along the edges of the re- 
ceptacle in which it has been confined, as 
if seeking a change of place. It is now 
ready to spin its cocoon. 

Little cells, made of writing paper, about | 
as large as the thumb, open at one end | 
and closed at the other, are prepared, and 
pinned to lines crossing the apartment, the 
cells being so arranged as to touch each 
other, by which means an economy of 
space is secured. The worms are placed 
in these cells, in the order in which they | 








commence spinning. After attaching a 
few loose threads to the sides of the cell, 
the larva begins to form an oval ball of 
silk, which is suspended in the center of 
the cell. In the interior of this ball it 
continues working about five days. In 
five days more the cocoon is complete, and 
fit for reeling. 

The cocoon, having been removed from 
the cell, is divested of the waste silk upon 
its exterior, until a single thread is found, 
which runs by itself. This operation is 
much assisted by dipping the cocoon in 
warm water from time to time. The 
single threads of half a dozen cocoons 
being thus found, they may be guided with 
one hand on a small reel, which may be 
turned with the other hand. While this 
process is going on, the cocoons should be 
floated on the surface of warm water, con- 
tained in an appropriate vessel. The silk 
can be wound off with surprising rapidity 
by a person to whom considerable practice 
has given the requisite dexterity. When 
so much of the silk has been reeled, that 
the remainder appears thin, pale, and in- 
ferior in quality, the thread should be 
broken, and the remaining portion of the 
cocoon put aside, so as not to become 
mingled with the others. Previously to 
the reeling of the silk, the cocoons are 
sometimes baked in order to kill the chrysa- 
lis. But, as a general rule, this is prob- 
ably unnecessary. 

In a fortnight or three weeks subse- 
quently to the winding of the silk, one of 


| the extremities of the cocoon is seen to be 


wet. This moist condition is produced 
by a liquid which is disgorged by the moth 
within, and is the signal that the perfect 
animal is about to make its exit. An 
aperture is soon effected, and the moth 
emerges. It presents itself as a sluggish 
creature, of a pale buff color. It lives 
only ten or twelve days. The female soon 
lays its eggs—the only event of any im- 
portance which diversifies its transitory 
existence. 

The leaves of the white mulberry, as 


: already remarked, constitute the appropri- 


ate nutriment of the silk-worm. Attempts 
have frequently been made to make it sub- 


| sist upon other vegetables, but without 


success. Dogwood, lettuce, and currant 
leaves have been ineffectually tried. The 
perfect moth can eat nothing, even if it 
would, for it has no feeding organs. 

Silk, which, in Europe and the United 
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States, is an article of luxury, has been 
from time immemorial an article of ordi- 
nary apparel in Asia. The lowest ranks 
of the population of China are said to have 
been clad in “silkeen sheen,” centuries 
before the Christian era. Du Halde says 
that the Chinese writers attribute the in- 
vention of silk to Silung, one of the women 
of the Emperor Hoang Fi. The article 
was highly valued in Rome, where the first 
silken garment is said to have been worn 
by the Emperor Heliogabalus. 

The eggs of the silk-moth are supposed 
to have been introduced into Europe, 
through the efforts of a couple of monks, 
A.D. 550. They were brought, concealed 
in hollow canes, to Constantinople, and 
thence to Italy, which soon became the 
grand European emporium for silk. The 
manufacture was subsequently introduced 
into France by Henri Quatre, and it is 
now carried on to some extent in Spain, 
and other parts of Southern Murope, and 
even as far north as England. Something 
is done, in this line, in our own country 
also, but our climate is scarcely genial 
enough to render large investments in the 
business consistent with prudence. 

Can we not gather a useful moral lesson 
from the history of the silk-moth? Does 
it not illustrate the important as well as 
consoling truth, that an individual, however 
humble in social position, wealth, talents, 
or learning, may nevertheless be greatly, 
widely, and permanently useful to his race ? 
Solomon directed the sluggard to con- 
template the habits of the ant, and to learn 
from that laborious insect the beauty and 
value of untiring industry. So would we 
fix upon the silk-moth the attention of 
those who repine at what they call their 
ignoble lot, and complain that their oppor- 
tunities of usefulness are restricted by the 
humbleness of their position or endow- 
ments. 
virtuous and useful is beneficently placéd 


The distinction of being eminently 


within the reach of all, even the meanest 
occupants of the social system. And there 
are not a few, who, by the conscientious 
discharge of all the duties appertaining to 
their lowly sphere, and by discreet and un- 
wearied exertions in behalf of those who 
surround them, are diffusing a hallowed 
influence among their fellow-men, and are 


preparing for themselves, not only a fra- | 


grant memory upon earth, but, what is 


more than all, a felicitous immortality in | 


heaven. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 


THE SONS OF NOAH—THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


\ E left Noah and his family in the ark, 

while all without perished in the 
abyss of waters. Let us continue his his- 
tory, with that of his immediate descend- 
ants, down to that memorable era in the 
world’s history—the building of the tower 
of Babel. 

The overwhelming cataract from above, 
and the rushing torrents from below, the 
waters from above the firmament, and the 
waters from the broken fountains of the 
great deep, continued rushing wildly to- 
gether for forty successive days and nights, 
until the whole earth was one vast sea. 
Fifteen cubits, or twenty-two and a half 
feet, was the top of the highest mountain 
submerged beneath the waters. From the 
end of these forty days, that is, from the 
17th of the following January, the flood 
continued at its height for one hundred and 
ten days, or, including the first forty, for 
one hundred and fifty days, until the 6th 
of May following. At the end of this pe- 
riod God made, says the sacred writer, a 
wind to pass over the earth, and the waters 
assuaged ; the fountains also of the deep, 
and the windows of heaven, were stopped, 
and the rain from heaven was restrained. 
And the ark rested upon one of the mount- 
ains of Ararat. 

The situation of this mountain has given 
rise to much difference of opinion, and 
many fabulous stories have been related 
concerning it. The learned Faber, by a 
logical chain of argument, founded mainly 
on incidental geographical allusions in the 
Old Testament, reaches the conelusion 
that the Ararat alluded to is a mountain 
still bearing that name, situated near the 
River Araxes, about the center of Armenia 
in Asia. It was visited by Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, who gives a description of it 
in his Travels, and says: 

“Tt seemed to stand a stupendous link in 
the history of man, uniting the two races of 
men before and after the flood. From the spet 
on which I stood, it appeared as if the hugest 
mountains of the world had been piled upon 
each other, to form this one sublime immensity 
of earth, and rock, and snow. The icy peaks of 
its double heads rose majestically into the clear 
and cloudless heavens; the sun blazed bright 
upon them; and the reflection sent forth a daz- 
zling radiance equal to other suns. But the 
feelings I experienced, while looking on the 
mountain, are hardly to be described. My eye, 
not able to rest for any length of time upon the 
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blinding glory of its summit, wandered down | 


the apparently interminable sides till I could 
no longer trace their vast lines in the mists of 


| 


immediately carrying my eye upward again, re- | 


fixed my gaze upon the awful glare of Ararat; 
and this bewildered sensibility of sight being 
answered by a similar feeling in the mind, for 
some moments I was lost ina strange suspension 
of the powers of thought... These inaccessi- 
ble summits have never been trodden by the 
foot of man since the days of Noah, if even 
then; for my idea is, that the ark rested in the 
space between these heads, and not on the top 
of either. 

“Various attempts have been made in differ- 
ent ages to ascend these tremendous mountain 
pyramids, but in vain; their form, snows, and 
glaciers are insurmountable obstacles: the dis- 
tance being so great from the commencement 
of the icy region to the highest points, cold 
alone would be the destruction of any person 
who should have the hardiness to persevere.” 


A German traveler, by the name of Par- 
rot, does, indeed, profess to have reached 
the summit, and to give its exact measure- 
ment ; but the fact is stoutly denied by the 
natives in the vicinity, and little reliance is 
to be placed upon his statements. 

But to recur to the history: on the Ist 
of the 10th month, answering to the 19th 
of July, the flood had so far abated that 
the tops of the neighboring mountains were 
visible from the ark, and soon after Noah 
sent out a raven, which went forth to and 
fro until the waters were dried up from 
off the earth. ‘The dove which was sent 
forth at the same time soon returned, 
wearied with her flight, and terrified, prob- 
ably, at the dismal prospect of the depopu- 
lated earth. A week elapsed, and she was 
again sent forth; in the evening she re- 
turned, bearing with her an olive leaf, a 
token that cheered the hearts of those who 
had been so long shut up, as it gave evi- 
dence that the waters had abated below 
the tops of the trees. An incidental argu- 
ment in favor of the truth of the sacred 
history is found in the fact that the olive 
branch has ever been one of the most com- 
mon and universal emblems of peace and 
of returning prosperity. And so, it is 
worthy of a passing remark, in the beauti- 
ful language of the poet, 


“When first the Spirit left the throne, 
He took the semblance of a dove ; 

A symbol chosen to make known 
His purity, his peace and love.” 


On the 1st day of the 1st month, answer- 
ing to October 23d, in the year of the 
world 1657, Noah removed the covering 





of the ark and looked, and behold, the face 
of the ground was dry; and soon after, at 


the horizon, when an inexpressible impulse, God’s command, he came forth with his 


family, and the cattle, and the fowl, and 
the creeping things which had been pre- 
served with him in the ark, having been 
confined therein for the space of one year 
and eleven days. His first act in coming 
forth to a dreary world was one of religious 
worship. He erects an altar, and offers 
sacrifice to his Benefactor and Preserver ; 
indicating, by the blood thus shed, a lively 
faith in the promised Redeemer, by whose 
sacrificial death, pardon, peace, and happi- 
ness are offered unto the children of men. 
And here I will observe, in the language 
of Dr. Clarke, “‘ that sacrifice, in the act 
and design, is the essence of religion.” 
Abel and Enoch, and all the antediluvians 
who secured the favor of God, offered unto 
him sacrifice and sin-offerings. 

The first act of Noah, on being released 
from his confinement, is to follow their ex- 
ample. ‘The Israelites, under the special 
direction of God himself, through all their 
history down to the coming of Christ, con- 
tinued thus to show forth their dependence 
upon him, and to indicate the necessity of 
an atonement for sin. Under the dispen- 
sation in which we live no act of religious 
worship is acceptable which has not refer- 
ence to, and which is not offered in, the 
name of that JeSus who, in the language 
of the apostle, is our passover, or paschal 
lamb, and who was slain for us—himself 
the priest, himself the victim. So, too, it 
is worthy of observation, John the revelator 
saw in apocalyptic vision, a lamb as it had 
been newly slain in the presence of the 
worshiping assembly in the upper sanctu- 
ary; the number of them, says he, was ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands 
of thousands ; and they sung a new song, 
saying, with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain: and hence the poet 
says : 

“ They sing the Lamb in hymns above, 
And we in hymns below.” 


With Noah’s sacrificial offering God 
was well pleased; he smelled a sweet 
savor, says the sacred writer; and the 
same language is used by St. Paul when 
speaking of Christ’s atoning sacrifice. 
Christ, says he, hath given himself for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 


sweet-smelling savor. And at this time 
the original grant of dominion over the 
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beasts of the field was confirmed to Noah 
and his sons; and here we read of the first 
permission given to man to use the flesh 
of animals for food, it being a fair infer- 
ence from: the permission thus given and 
recorded, that previous to the deluge man 
subsisted entirely on the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the earth. 

At the same time God gave to Noah the 
assurance that he would never again de- 
stroy the earth by a flood. While the earth 
remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
And I do set 
my bow in the cloud, he continues, and it 


and night, shall not cease. 


shall be a token of a covenant beween me 
and the earth, and the bow shall be in the 
cloud, and I will look upon it, that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant which 
is between me and you and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. 
But was there no rainbow previous to the 
deluge? It has been supposed that there 
must have been, as it is the effect of natu- 
ral causes: the rays of the sun falling on 
spherical drops of water, and being, in 
their passage through them, refracted and 
reflected. 
hastily settling the question, commentators 
and scriptural interpreters have overlooked 
the direct and explicit assertion of the 
Almighty—I do set my bew in the cloud ; 
language evidently conveying the idea that 
the rainbow now appeared for the first 
time. ‘Then, again, as to its being the 
natural effect of a natural cause, we are 
ever to bear in mind that the great Su- 
preme controls, and has ever controlled, all 
nature; that what we call natural effects 
are brought about, equally with all others, 
by that superintending power without 
which not a sparrow falleth to the ground. 
But, not to dwell on this question, whether 
the antediluvians ever saw a rainbow or 
not, when we see it, it reminds us of God’s 
justice in the destruction of the old world, 
and of his mercy in declaring that never 
again shall the human race thus perish. 
It is an ever-returning symbol of the glori- 
ous declaration of the psalmist : 


It seems, however, that in thus 


“Mercy and truth are met together; 

Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
The prophet Ezekiel, when in vision 

he saw what he calls the appearance of 


the likeness of the glory of the Lord, says | 


that it was as the appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of rain—so 





was the appearance of the brightness round 
about. The beloved John, to whom was 
given a still clearer revelation of the glories 
of the upper world, uses this remarkable 
language: Immediately, says he, I was 
in the spirit, and behold, a throne was set 
in heaven, and one sat on the throne, and 
there was a rainbow round about the throne. 
Indications these, whatever interpretations 
may be given them, that the God of nature 
is identical with the God of glory, and that 
our earthly rainbow has its archetype in 
the celestial world. Beautifully is the 
sentiment expressed by the Quaker poet 
when, speaking of the storms of life, its 
afflictions and its trials, he sings: 


“ When tempest clouds are dark on high, 
His bow of love and peace 

Shines sweetly in the vaulted sky, 
A pledge that storms shall cease.” 


And thus the Moravian, in the hour of dark 
adversity : 
“Glory to God above! 
The waters soon will cease, 
For lo! the swift-returning dove 
Brings home the sign of peace. 


“Though storms his face obscure, 
And dangers threaten loud, 
Jehovah’s covenant is sure— 
His bow is in the cloud.” 


After this occurrence a series of years 
elapsed, and the next intimation of Noah’s 
character, in whatever light we view it, is 
far less creditable than any to which our 
attention hitherto been 


has directed. 


The sacred writer, with his usual brevity, 
and with an unbending impartiality and 
love of truth, relates that after this Noah 
planted a vineyard, and he drank of the 
wine and was drunken, and he was un- 


covered within his tent. In extenuation 
of this affair, it is urged by some that the 
intoxicating power of the juice of the grape 
was hitherto unknown, and that conse- 
quently Noah was in this matter blameless. 
Others argue, with equal, perhaps greater 
plausibility, that Noah had seen the effects 
of wine among his antediluvian fellow- 
men, of whom Christ says, they were eat- 
ing and drinking until the flood came. It 
is, indeed, possible, though not certain, 
that drunkenness was one of the prevail- 
ing sins in that period when every imagin- 
ation of the thoughts of man’s heart was 
only evil continually. It seems evident 
that, had Noah been entirely free fror 
blame, the sacred writer would have given 
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some intimation to that effect. He re- 
lates it, as I have said, without note or 
comment; leaving his readers to draw 
their own inference from the plain state- 
ment of the fact; and while he, under the 
inspiration of Heaven, seeks not to exten- 
uate, I know not that it becomes us to go 
out of the way to apologize for his con- 
duct. It stands, a blot upon his charac- 
ter, and an impressive warning to him that 
standeth to take heed lest he fall. It is 
right to observe here, that soon after this 
event Noah, under the inspiration of God, 
utters his ‘memorable prophecy with ref- 
erence to his three sons. His being en- 
dued with the prophetic spirit is ewdence 
that he was now in the favor of God, and 
that, consequently, he had sought and 
found forgiveness for the only one act of 
transgression with which his name stands 
connected. At length Noah, after the 
longest life on record, with the exception 
only of Methuselah, reaches the end of his 
probationary state. He lived nine hun- 
dred and fifty years ; and from his time hu- 
man life gradually decreased in length 
until it sunk into its present compara- 
tively little measure, from nearly a thou- 
sand years to scarcely three score and ten. 


Of the succeeding history of Noah’s 
sons and their immediate descendants, the 
Scriptural record is extremely brief, men- 
tioning, for the most part, merely the 
names of the various heads of families, 
and intimating that from the death of 
Noah the human race went on increasing 


with great rapidity. Of course we pre- 
tend not to enter into the regions of fable 
and conjecture, fully satisfied that nothing 
certain can be known of that history on 
which the Spirit of truth has thought 
proper to be silent. With reference to 
the partition of the earth among the three 
sons of Noah, there is perhaps nothing 
more satisfactory than the opinion of Dr. 
Hales, founded, as it evidently is, upon the 
Scriptural statements, and corroborated by 





circumstantial testimony and ingenious 
and acute reasoning. | 
I begin with Japheth, who, although he | 
is usually named third in the order of | 
Noah’s sons, was, as we learn from Gen- 
esis, x, 21, the eldest son. The name 
Japheth signifies enlargement, and how 
wonderfully, says Dr. Hales, did God en- | 
large the boundaries of Japheth! His | 
posterity diverged eastward and westward | 
throughout the whole extent of Asia, north | 


of the great range of Taurus, as far as the 
Eastern Ocean, whence they probably 
crossed over to America, by Behring’s 
Straits, from Kamskatka ; and in the op- 
posite direction, throughout Europe to the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean, whence also they might have 
crossed over to America by Newfound- 
land, where traces of early settlements 
remain in parts now desert. In the my- 
thology of ancient Greece Japetus, evi- 
dently a corruption of Japheth, is called 
the son of heaven and earth, and is re- 
garded by their poets as their great pro- 
genitor. By his descendants, says Moses, 
were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands. According to Calmet this 
phrase, the isles of the Gentiles, compre- 
hengs all those countries to which the 
Hebrews were obliged to go by sea, such 
as Spain, Gaul, Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. 

The name of Noah’s second son, Shem, 
signifies name, or renown, and great, in- 
deed, says the writer already quoted, was 
his renown both in a temporal and spirit- 
ual sense. The finest regions of Upper 
and Middle Asia were allotted to his fam- 
ily, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Me- 
dia, and Persia to the Indus and Ganges, 
and perhaps to China eastward. The 
chief renown, however, of Shem, was of a 
spiritual nature. He was destined to be 
the lineal ancestor of the blessed Seed of 
the woman, and to this glorious privilege 
Noah, to whom it was probably revealed, 
may have alluded in that devout ejacula- 
tion, Blessed be the Lord the God of 
Shem. 

Ham is believed to have been the 
youngest of the three brothers. His name, 
says Dr. Hales, signifies burnt or black, 
and this name was peculiarly significant 
of the regions allotted to his descendants. 
To the children of Ham’s eldest son, Cush, 
were allotted the hot southern regions of 
Asia, along the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf, Susiana, and Arabia; to the sons 
of Canaan, Palestine and Syria; to the 
sons of Misraim, Egypt and Libya in Af- 
rica. The descendants of Ham were a 
sea-faring race, and sooner arrived at civ- 
ilization and the luxuries of life than their 
pastoral and agricultural brethren of the 
other two families. By them were found- 
ed the first great empires of Assyria and 
Egypt, and the republics of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Carthage were early distinguished for 
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their commerce ; but they sooner also fell 
to decay, and have been successively in 
subjection to the descendants of Shem and 
Japheth. 

Such is a brief account of the re-peo- 
pling of the earth by the immediate de- 
scendents of Noah. They were scattered 
abroad upon the face of all the earth at 
the building of the tower of Babel, and 
thus the sacred writer accounts for the 
various languages and dialects which pre- 
vail among the children of men. This 
event took place, according to the com- 
monly received chronology, in the year 
from the creation 1757. It appears to 


have resulted from a desire, on the part of 
the great mass of the people, to counter- 
act the design of heaven in their disper- 
sion into other countries. 

Nimrod, called in the Scriptures a 
mighty hunter, one of the sons of Cush, 
appears to have been their leader, and 


under his direction they migrated toward 
the South until they reached the plains of 
Shinar, where they built a city and com- 
menced the erection of a tower, whose top, 
in their own language, should reach unto 
heaven, and let us, said they, make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth. It is the 
opinion of those capable of forming a 
judgment upon the subject, that the tower 
of Belus, mentioned by Herodotus, was 
either the original tower of Babel repaired, 
or that it was constructed on the same 
foundation. Its remains are still visible ; 
and Captain Mignan, in his travels in 
Chaldea, gives a description of their ap- 
pearance. From their situation and mag- 
nitude, says he, I believe them to be the 
remains of the tower of Babel, an opinion 
likewise adopted by that venerable and 
highly distinguished geographer, Major 
Rennell. This solid mound, he continues, 
is a vast oblong square composed of kiln- 
burned and sun-dried bricks, rising irreg- 
ularly to the height of one hundred and 
thirty-nine feet at the southwest ; whence 
it slopes toward the northeast to a depth 
of one hundred and ten feet. It is called 
by the natives, El Mujellibah, the over- 
turned, and they have a tradition, handed 
down from time immemorial, that near 
the foot of the ruin is a well, invisible to 
mortals, in which those rebels were con- 
demned by God to be hung with their heels 
upward, until the day of judgment, as a 
punishment for their wickedness. 





Of Nimrod, of whom I have spoken as 
the leader in this undertaking, very little 
is said in the Bible. He is supposed to 
have been the author of the Zabian idol- 
atry, or worship of the heavenly bodies ; 
and, as may be inferred from the Serip- 
tural account, it was he who subverted the 
patriarchal form of government, ambi- 
tiously aiming, for himself, at universal 
empire. 

After his death, says Watson, the great 
hunter was deified by his subjects, and 
supposed to be translated into the constel- 
lation of Orion, attended by his hounds, 
Sirius and Canicula, and still pursuing his 
favorite game, the great bear supposed to 
be translated into Ursa Major, near the 
North Pole. Upon these ingenious spec- 
ulations, however, it is not my province 
to dwell. I choose rather to confine my- 
self to those practical lessons which may 
be derived from what we know’ to be 
God’s unalloyed truth. And first, as to 
his design in the destroying of this heaven- 
daring tower and the confusion of lan- 
guages consequently thereupon. Their 
object was to have a universal rallying 
point where they might all continue to 
dwell together, one vast consolidated em- 
pire, under the government of one mighty 
monarch, leaving unoccupied and unex- 
plored the other parts of the world, or 
gradually extending their limits until the 
whole sphere should be brought within 
their sway. Let us make us a name, say 
they, lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth. The intention 
of heaven was to thwart that design; the 
purpose of the Most High being, as it is 
expressed in the book of Daniel, to sep- 
arate the sons of Adam and to divide to 
the nations their inheritance; or, as it is 
more explicitly stated by St. Paul, when 
speaking of him whom the Athenians 
worshiped as the unknown God: He hath 
not only made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth, but he hath made them for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the time before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation. 

With reference to the confounding of 
the languages of men which then took 
place, there have been many sneers, and 
there has been much witticism expended 
by those who have predetermined that the 
account given by Moses is a fable or a 
fiction. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Witticism is cheaper than argument, and 
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a sneer is quite as logical with multitudes 
as the deductions of sound reasoning ; and 
with those whose minds are already made 
up, even more satisfactory. There are, 
however, several facts which cannot be 
ridiculed out of sight, nor laughed into 
non-existence. In the first place, there is 
now, and has been, so far back as all the 
records of uninspired history carry us, a 
great diversity in the languages of differ- 
ent nations. How is it accounted for? 
It is as much the business of him who re- 
jects the Bible to solve this problem as it 
is mine or yours. If, at the beginning, 
one pair were created, they must have 
spoken one language, nor would their 
children have acquired any other, nor their 
descendants downward, so far as we can 
see, to the present day. We cannot con- 
ceive any adequate motive for the inven- 
tion of a new language ; there would have 
been no need of it, none for whom it would 
have been necessary. Then, again, if the 
deluge be a fact, and we have seen that 
there are traditions of it in all parts of 
the world, those who came out of the ark 
must have been of one speech, and the prob- 
lem to be solved is, How came their de- 
scendants to differ so widely in the use 


of words wherewith to convey their ideas ? 
Who was he who said, Go to, I’ll start 
a new language, and teach it to my wife 


and children. Marvellous man! and 
there must have been many such, each of 
whom achieved a greater feat, infinitely 
greater, than did the world - renowned 
Cadmus, when, as the tradition has it, he 
unfolded to the astonished Greeks the 
sixteen curiously twisted characters which 
he called the letters of the alphabet. It 
is a little strange that men don’t accom- 
plish such feats in our day! Yankee in- 
genuity, proverbial as it is, is satisfied with 
coining a solitary word now and then. It 
will be a long time before it manufactures 
an entirely new language. There are the 
Rappists, with their community of goods, 
and chattels, and wives; the Mormons, 
determined to erect as high a barrier as 
possible between themselves and all other 
people ; and in our own state the Shakers, 
firm in the belief that God is able, if it 
pleased him, out of the stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham. Go among these 
people. You will find that they have 
made very little progress toward a new 
language. They have a few uncouth bar- 
barisms, and it may be a score or two of 





slang phrases and cant expressions with 
a nasal twang, but that’s all. I must not 
forget, however, that the skeptics of 
whom I speak jump over these difficulties 
and boldly cut the knot which they can- 
not untie. There never was any deluge ; 
Noah? a creature of the imagination ; 
Adam and Eve? a fable, a myth, an alle- 
gory. There never was any first man. 
No first man? then there could have been 
no second, could there? no tenth, no five 
hundredth. If you count at all, you must 
begin somewhere. But men sprung up. 
as chickweed does by the road-side, need- 
ing no creator, no protector, no nurse, no 
teacher. And as they grew up they began 
to talk to one another; there in sesqui- 
pedalian Greek, yonder in the gibberish 
of the Hottentot, there again in the por- 
cine grunt of the Kickapoo Indian, and 
here in the nervous Anglo-Saxon. ‘Talk 
about straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel! Why the men who reject the 
simple narrative of Moses and profess to 
believe these crudities, would swallow a 
whole drove of camels or dromedaries, each 
with a whole family of Arabs perched 
upon his hump. But I have dwelt too 
long upon these fooleries. I advert again 
to the design of Heaven in thus scattering 
abroad the human race. Clear and une- 
quivocal was that design, that upon this 
broad earth there should be no such thing 
as a universal empire; that men should 
dwell together in different nations, each 
with the bounds of their habitation marked 
out by Him who is the one Sovereign of 
earth as well as the King of heaven. 
The grasping at universal empire, the 
building of a mighty tower, has been tried 
again and again with the same fate as be- 
fell the structure on the plains of Baby- 
lon. The Persians tried it, and the 
Greeks, and the Romans, and for a brief 
space in her haughtiness Rome wrote 
herself mistress of the whole earth 
She had made herself a name, but her 
tower fell ; and her pride, and her pomp, 
and her glory have been for ages in 
the dust. Within our own memory men 
began to build a mighty tower; and the 
little Corsican, with an ambition more 
grasping than even that of Nimrod, aimed 
at, and almost reached, the universal sov- 
ercignty of Europe. Where now is that 
imperial tower? He whose vision is not 
bounded by second causes, who remem- 
bers that He who sitteth between the cher- 
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ubim is king of the whole earth, and that 
he doeth what he will in the armies of 
heaven and among the children of men, 
cannot help seeing the same hand which 
destroyed the Tower of Babel in the plains 
of Shinar, the same power routing the le- 
gions, and scattering like the small dust of 
the threshing floor the flaunting eagles on 
the plains of Waterloo. And here is the 
one great lesson of our subject. God will 
permit no towering Babel te overshadow 
his sin-stricken but redeemed world. It 
is he who hath decreed that nations shall 
dwell separately ; it is he who hath ap- 
pointed the bounds of their habitation. 


+ ++ 


CALIFORNIA SIX YEARS AGO. 


HREE years in California is the title 





of a new work recently published in | 


London. The author, Mr. Borthwick, was 
a victim to that peculiar disease the “ gold 
fever.”” The fever seized him in 1851; 


he fled from a pleasant life and a comfort- 
able home ; dashed off from New-York 
for Chagres, became very sea-sick en 
route, but he did not repent—at least he 
does not say so—and was landed at length 
safely in San Francisco. 


The city, six 
years ago, was in a much more primitive 
state than at present. Manners and morals 
were at a low ebb. Every man then car- 
ried his revolver or his bowie-knife, quar- 
reled with his neighbor or was quarreled 
with, and had no other alternative open to 
him but to murder, or be murdered. The 
city was divided between gambling booths, 
drinking saloons, theaters, and thieves ; a 
crop of villains, too, of the most accom- 
plished class, was plentiful; while the 
vices and depravities of civilization, fla- 





was more buying and selling, more sudden 
changes of fortune, more eating and drinking, 
more smoking, swearing, gambling, and tobacco- 
chewing, more crime and profligacy, and, at the 
same time, more solid advancement made by 
the people, as a body, in wealth, prosperity, and 
the refinements of civilization, than could be 
shown in an equal space of time by any com- 
munity of the same size on the face of the 
earth. 

“ The every-day jog-trot of ordinary human 
existence was not a fast-enough pace for Cali- 
fornians in their impetuous pursuit of wealth. 
The longest period of time ever thought of was 
amonth. Money was loaned, and houses were 
rented, by the month ; interest and rent being 
invariably payable monthly and in advance. 
All engagements were made by the month, 
during which period the changes and contin- 


| gencies were so great that no one was willing 


to commit himself for a longer term. In the 
space of a month the whole city might be swept 
off by fire, and a totally new one might be 
flourishing in its place. So great was the con- 
stant fluctuation in the price of goods, and so 


| rash and speculative was the usual style of busi- 


ness, that no great idea of stability could be 
attached to anything, and the ever-varying as- 
pect of the streets, as the houses were being 
constantly pulled down and rebuilt, was em- 
blematic of the equally varying fortunes of the 
inhabitants.” 

There was no order, honesty, safety, or 
police, and the only law that of self- 
defense, or mob justice. In such a city 
robbery and murder were rife, revenge 
common, and vice predominant. But in 


| all congregations of men, however de- 
| praved, however madly resolved to main- 





vored with the spice of thorough unre- | 


straint, were reveled in with 
greediness. Never was there 


savage 
such a 


pandemonium as San Francisco exhibited | 


six years ago, nor such a remarkable in- 
stance of a commerce arising so purely 
speculative, profitable, and generally suc- 
cessful. He says: 


“San Francisco exhibited an immense amount 
of vitality compressed into a small compass, 
and a degree of earnestness was observable in 
every action of a man’s daily life. People lived 
more there in a week than they would in a 
year in most other places. 

“In the course of a month, or a year, in San 
Francisco, there was more hard work done, more 


speculative schemes were conceived and exe- | 


| controlled individual conduct. 


tain themselves free from all restraint, the 
profound truth that it is better to live 
under any authority than under none, 
strikes their convictions, and sooner or 
later insures a prompt and decisive result. 
The great social necessities, “law and 
order,” come to the surface, and after a 
brief struggle are indelibly stamped upon 
the society, and firmly established among 
the people. The natural law of reaction 
takes effect, and society immediately 
avenges itself by stern decrees against the 
license of the previous age. 

San Francisco offered no exception to 
the rule. In less than five years law and 
order were established. Public opinion 
The at- 
tractions of vice gave way to the enjoy- 


| ments of social life, of home, of marriage, 


and domestic comfort. Trade, and com- 
merce, and the ledger, superseded cards 


| andthe gambling saloons ; rascality and 


vice were fairly beaten out of the field by 
industry and respectability ; and the very 


cuted, more money was made and lost, there | men who a few years before exhausted 
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themselves in the lowest debauchery, re- 
solved into hard-working honest citizens, 
who read their newspapers, carried on a 
gigantic trade, built churches and schools, 
and took their wives to an evening con- 
cert. Mr. Borthwick fails to tell us by 
what means this stable government was 
produced by 1856 out of the chaos of con- 
fusion of 1851. It is no easy task to form 
a constitution, or to establish a govern- 
ment. However, if San Francisco in 
1851 was a miracle of vice, in 1856 it was 
a miracle of energy, enterprise, industry, 
and improvement. A more healthy tone 
pervaded the morale of society. It was 
no longer restricted to men; women, as 
wives and daughters, softened and subdued 
the tone of the place. Trade and manu- 
factures flourished. The extent and ac- 
commodation of the city had enorthously 
increased. The inventive mechanical ge- 
nius of our people devised a steam spade, 
or paddy, which swept away the surround- 
ing sand-hills, where well-built houses 
now form populous suburbs, while long 
ranges of magnificent and lofty warehouses 
stretch out for a mile upon land recovered 
from the sea, so that the Upper Town 
looks proudly down upon handsome streets, 
churches, banks, and buildings, which do 
honor to the public spirit and liberality of 
the citizens of San Francisco. 

One of the most curious features of San 
Francisco is the Chinese quarter of the 
city. The Celestials have invaded Cali- 
fornia to the extent of some forty thousand ; 
at one time they arrived in such ship- 
loads that the Americans seriously con- 
sidered the propriety of expelling the 
whole race from the country. They form 
a distinct class, live by themselves, and 
both in the towns and at the mines main- 
tain their exclusiveness. They trade or 
dig, as the case may be, and, when they 
have realized sufficient wealth, they leave 
the country, taking their gold with them. 
Their whole system is most singular. A 
ship-load will arrive consigned to some 
wealthy Chinaman in San Francisco. He 
immediately prepares quarters for the im- 
migrants in the town, lands them like a 
cargo of slaves, and in a day or two 
marches them off in charge of an agent to 
the mines, to work at fixed wages. While 
at the diggings they are kept under com- 
plete control by the agent, and are regu- 
larly victualed, clothed, and paid like 
soldiers on service, by the chief at San 





Francisco. They appear to be an inge- 
nious rather than a practical race. 


“Their mechanical contrivances were not in 
the usual rough, straightforward style of the 
mines; they were curious, and very elaborately 
got up, but extremely wasteful of labor, and, 
moreover, very ineffective. 

“The pumps which they had at work here 
were an instance of this. They were on the 
principle of a chain-pump, the chain being 
formed of pieces of wood about six inches long, 

*hinging on each other, with cross-pieces in the 

middle for buckets, having about six square 
inches of surface. The hinges fitted exactly to 
the spokes of a small wheel, which was turned 
by a Chinaman at each side of it working a 
miniature treadmill of four spokes on the same 
axle, As specimens of joiner-work they were 
very pretty, but as pumps they were ridiculous ; 
they threw a mere driblet of ‘water: the chain 
was not even incased in a box; it merely lay 
in a slanting trough, so that more than one half 
the capacity of the buckets was lost. An Amer- 
ican miner, at the expenditure of one tenth part 
of the labor of making such toys, would have 
set a water-wheel in the river to work an ele- 
vating pump, which would have thrown more 
water in half an hour than four-and-twenty 
Chinamen could throw in a day with a dozen 
of these gimcrack contrivances. 

“They are an industrious set of people, no 
doubt, but are certainly not calculated for gold- 
digging. They do not work with the same 
force or vigor as American or European miners, 
but handle their tools like so many women, as 
if they were afraid of hurting themselves. The 
Americans call it ‘scratching,’ which was a 
very expressive term for their style of digging. 
They did not venture to assert equal rights so 
far as to take up any claim which other miners 
would think it worth while to work; but in 
such places as yielded them a dollar or two a 
day they were allowed to scratch away unmo- 
lested. Had they happened to strike a rich 
lead, they would have been driven off their 
claim immediately. They were very averse to 
working in the water, and for four or five hours 
in the heat of the day they assembled under 
the shade of a tree, where they sat fanning 
themselves, drinking tea, and saying ‘too 
muchee hot.’ ” 

A Chinaman is about the most harmless, 
inoffensive creature on the face of the 
earth; he is not pugilistic by nature. 
Here is a laughable description of a squab- 
ble in their camp: 

“On the whole, they seemed a harmless, in- 
offensive people ; but one day, as we were going 
to dinner, we heard an unusual hullaballoo 
going on where the Chinamen were at work ; 
and on reaching the place we found the whole 
tribe of Celestials divided into two equal par- 
ties, drawn up against each other in battle ar- 


_Tay, brandishing picks and shovels, lifting stones 


as if to hurl them at their adversaries’ heads, 
and every man chattering and gesticulating in 
the most frantic manner. The miners collected 
on the ground to see the ‘muss,’ and cheered 
the Chinamen on to more active hostilities. But 
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after taunting and threatening each other in 
this way for about an hour, during which time, 
although the excitement seemed to be continu- 
ally increasing, not a blow was struck nor a 
stone thrown, the two parties suddenly, and 
without any apparent cause, fraternized, and 
moved off together to their tents. What all the 
row was about, or why peace was so suddenly 
proclaimed, was of course a mystery to us out- 
side barbarians; and the tame and unsatis- 
factory termination of such warlike demonstra- 
tions was a great disappointment, as we had 
been every moment expecting that the ball 
would open, and hoped to see a general en- 
gagement. 

“It reminded me of the way in which a 
couple of French Canadians have a set-to. 
Shaking their fists within an inch of each 
other’s faces, they call each other all the names 
imaginable, beginning with saeré cochon, and 
going through a long series of still less com- 
plimentary epithets, till finally sacré astrologe 
caps the climax. This is a regular smasher; 
it is supposed to be such a comprehensive term 
as to exhaust the whole vocabulary ; both par- 
ties then give in for want of ammunition, and 
the fight is over. I presume it was by a similar 
process that the Chinamen arrived at a solution 
of their difficulty; at all events, discretion 
seemed to form a very large component part of 
Celestial valor.” 


In San Francisco their quarter presents 
some novel features : 


“Here the majority of the houses were of 
Chinese importation, and were stores, stocked 
with hams, tea, dried fish, dried ducks, and 
other very nasty-looking Chinese eatables, be- 
sides copper-pots and kettles, fans, shawls, 
chessmen, and all sorts of curiosities. Sus- 
pended over the doors were brilliantly-colored 
boards, about the size and shape of a head- 
board over a grave, covered with Chinese char- 
acters, and with several yards of red ribbon 
streaming from them; while the streets were 
thronged with long-tailed Celestials, chattering 
vociferously as they rushed about from store 
to store, or standing in groups studying the 
Chinese bills posted up in the shop windows, 
which may have been play-bills—for there was 
a Chinese theater—or perhaps advertisements 
informing the public where the best rat pies 
were to be had. A peculiarly nasty smell per- 
vaded this locality, and it was generally be- 
lieved that rats were not so numerous here as 
elsewhere. 

“Owing to the great scarcity of washer- 
women, Chinese energy had ample room to dis- 
play itself in the washing and ironing business, 
Throughout the town might be seen occasion- 
ally, over some small house, a large American 
sign, intimating that Ching Sing, Wong Choo, 
or Ki-chong did washing and ironing at five 
dollars a dozen. Inside these places one found 
two or three Chinamen ironing shirts with 
large flat-bottomed copper pots full of burning 
charcoal, and, buried in heaps of dirty clothes, 
half a dozen more, smoking and drinking tea.” 


But the Celestials did not despise the 
vices of European civilization. They 





tried to keep pace with the progress of the 
day. 


“ They had their theater and tlieir gambling- 
rooms, the latter being small dirty places, 
badly lighted with Chinese paper lamps. They 
played a peculiar game. The dealer placed on 
the table several handfuls of small copper coins, 
with square holesin them. Bets were made by 
placing the stake on one of four divisions, 
marked in the middle of the table, and the 
dealer, drawing the coins away from the heap, 
four at a time, the Lets were decided according 
to whether one, two, three, or four remained at 
the last. They are great gamblers, and, when 
their last dollar is gone, will stake anything 
they possess: numbers of watches, rings, and 
such articles, were always lying in pawn on the 
table. 

“The Chinese theater was a curious pagoda- 
looking edifice, built by them expressly for 
theatrical purposes, and painted, outside and in, 
in an extraordinary manner. ‘The perform- 
ances went on day and night, without inter- 
mission, and consisted principally of juggling 
and feats of dexterity. The most exciting part 
of the exhibition was when one man, and de- 
cidedly a man of some little nerve, made a 
spread eagle of himself and stood up against a 
door, while half a dozen others, at a distanee 
of fifteen or twenty feet, pelted the door with 
sharp-pointed bowie-knives, putting a knife into 
every square inch of the door, but never touch- 
ing the man. It was very pleasant to see, from 
the unflinching way in which the fellow stood 
it out, the confidence he placed in the infalli- 
bility of his brethren. They had also short 
dramatic performances, which were quite unin- 
telligible to outside barbarians. The only point 
of interest about them was the extraordinary 
gorgeous dresses of the actors; but the inces- 
sant noise they made with gongs and kettle- 
drums was so discordant and deafening, that a 
few minutes at a time was as long as any one 
could stay in the place.” 


Among the principal sports of the dig- 
gings in California is the bear and bull- 
fight; here is a description of one, which 
the reader may compare with the account 
of a Spanish bull-fight by one of our own 
correspondents in the present number. 
Savage brutality characterizes both; and 
we are not sure that in this respect the 
palm does not belong to our own country- 
men. 

The bear, a fine specimen of a grizzly, 
called after General Scott, was chained in 
the middle of the arena by a twenty foot 
chain. 


“The next thing to be done was to intro- 
duce the bull. ‘The bars between his pen and 
the arena were removed, while two or three 
men stood ready to put them up again as soon 
as he should come out. But he did not seem 


to like the prospect, and was not disposed to 
move till pretty sharply poked up from behind, 
when, making a furious dash at the red flag 
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which was being waved in front of the gate, he 
found himself in the ring face to face with 
General Scott. 

“ The General, in the mean time, had scraped 
a hole for himself two or three inches deep, in 
which he was lying down. This, I was told by 
those who had seen his performances before, 
was his usual fighting attitude. 

“The bull was a very beautiful animal, of a 
dark purple color marked with white. His 
horns were regular and sharp, and his coat was 
as smooth and glossy as a racer’s. He stood 
for a moment taking a survey of the bear, the 
ring, and the crowds of people ; but not liking 
the appearance of things in general, he wheeled 
round, and made a splendid dash at the bars, 
which had already been put up between him 
and his pen, smashing through them with as 
much ease as the man in the circus leaps through 
a hoop of brown paper. ‘This was only losing 
time, however, for he had to go in and fight, 
and might as well have done so at once. He 
was accordingly again pursuaded to enter the 
arena, and a perfect barricade of bars and 
boards was erected to prevent his making 
another retreat. But by this time he had made 
up his mind to fight; and after looking steadily 
at the bear for a few minutes, as if taking aim 
at him, he put down his head and charged fu- 
riously at him across the arena. The bear 
received him crouching down as low as he 
could, and though one could hear the bump of 
the bull’s head and horns upon his ribs, he was 
quick enough to seize the bull by the nose be- 
fore he could retreat. This spirited commence- 
ment of the battle on the part of the bull was 
hailed with uproarious applause ; and, by hav- 
ing shown such pluck, he had gained more than 
ever the sympathy of the vast assemblage of 
people. 

“In the mean time, the bear, lying on his 
back, held the bull’s nose firmly between his 
teeth, and embraced him round the neck with 
his fore-paws, while the bull made the most of 
his opportunities in stamping on the bear with 
his hind-feet. At last the General became ex- 
asperated at such treatment, and shook the 
bull savagely by the nose, when a promiscuous 
scuffle ensued, which resulted in the bear 
throwing his antagonist to the ground with his 
fore-paws. 

“For this feat the bear was cheered im- 
mensely, and it was thought that, having the 
bull down, he would make short work of him ; 
but apparently wild beasts do not tear each 
other to pieces quite so easily as is generally 
supposed, for neither the bear’s teeth nor his 
long claws seemed to have much effect on the 
hide of the bull, who soon regaiffed his feet, 
and, disengaging himself, retired to the other 
side of the ring, while the bear again crouched 
down in his hole. 

“The bull showed no inclination to renew 
the combat; but by goading him, and waving 
a red flag over the bear, he was eventually 
worked up to such a state of fury as to make 
another charge. The result was exactly the 
same as before, only that when the bull man- 
aged to get up after being thrown, the bear still 
had hold of the skin of his back. 

“In the next round both parties fought more 


savagely than ever, and the advantage was | 





rather in favor of the bear; the bull seemed to 
be quite used up, and to have lost all chance 
of victory. 

“The conductor of the performances then 
mounted the barrier, and, addressing the crowd, 
asked them if the bull had not had fair play, 
which was unanimously allowed. He then 
stated that he knew there was not a buil in 
California which the General could not whip, 
and that for two hundred dollars he would let 
in the other bull, and the three should fight it 
out till one or all were killed. 

“ This proposal was received with loud cheers, 
and two or three men going round with hats 
soon collected, in voluntary contributions, the 
required amount. The people were intensely 
excited and delighted with the sport, and double 
the sum would have been just as quickly raised 
to insure a continuance of the scene. A man 
sitting next me, who was a connoisseur in bear- 
fights, and passionately fond of the amusement, 
informed me that this was ‘the finest fight ever 
fit in the country.’ 

“The second bull was equally handsome as 
the first, and in as good condition. On enter- 
ing the arena, and looking around him, he 
seemed to understand the state of affairs at 
once. Glancing from the bear lying on the 
ground to the other bull standing at the oppo- 
site side of the ring, with drooping head and 
bloody nose, he seemed to divine at once that 
the bear was their common enemy, and rushed 
at him full tilt. The bear, as usual, pinned 
him by the nose; but this bull did not take 
such treatment so quietly as the other; strug- 
gling violently, he soon freed himself, and, 
wheeling round as he did so, he caught the 
bear on the hind-quarters and knocked him 
over ; while the other bull, who had been qui- 
etly watching the proceedings, thought this a 
good opportunity to pitch in also, and rushing 
up, he gave the bear a dig in the ribs on the 
other side before he had time to recover him- 
self. The poor General between the two did not 
know what to do, but struck out blindly with his 
fore-paws with such a pitiable look, that I 
thought this the most disgusting part of the 
whole exhibition, 

“ After another round or two with the fresh 
bull, it was evident that he was no match for 
the bear, and it was agreed to conclude the 
performances. The bulls were then shot to put 
them out of pain, and the company dispersed, 
all apparently satisfied that it had been a very 
splendid fight.” 


Such were the scenes witnessed in San 
Francisco but eight short years ago. 
Few cities in the Union can boast of more 
order-loving citizens, especially since the 
celebrated Vigilance Committee under- 
took the task of ridding it of its murderers 
and gamblers; and we have much pleas- 
ure in apprizing Mr. Borthwick of the 
fact, which, up to the present, he appears 
to be totally ignorant of. San Francisco 
has steadily advanced in morality, and the 
days when her citizens delighted in bear 
and bull-fighting are past. 
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THE FATE OF LAVOISIER. 


ILE philosopher who gave the final coup 

de grace to the wild mysticism of al- 
chemy, and laid the foundation of modern 
chemistry as we find it, Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier, was an extraordinary character. 
unfortunate man. He 
lost his head by a stroke of the guillotine 
in the stormiest part of the first French 
republic, and because of a tobacco question ! 
Yes, it was even so. 


He was also an 


For this cause, os- 
tensibly, the wise, the generous, the be- 
nevolent Antoine Laurent Lavoisier died. 
He was said by his enemies to have water- 
ed his tobacco! 

It was in the year 1794, when the no- 
torious triumvirate of public safety were 
committing their atrocities—when to be 
good, or well-born, or rich, was each a 
sufficient cause to be held in suspicion by 
the triumvirate—that Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier, and his friend Berthollet, were 
engaged in making some of those discov- 
eries which have rendered them both so 
celebrated. The house of Lavoisier was 
where they prosecuted their experiments. 
That house was in Paris. Men engaged 
any deep pursuit usually take little heed 
of political strife. They live in a world 
f abstraction, all their own, and are not 
usually much influenced or affected by what 
is taking place outside their own sphere. 

Lavoisier was like Cavendish in 


in 


one 
respect—he was a scientific man, and he 
inherited riches. His family had for many 
held the post of fermier- 
general—an office, we need hardly say, 
the time of which we 
write, because the terrible revolution swept 


venerations 


abolished before 


all those posts of the old régime away. 
Would that all the crimes to be laid to the 
charge of the French revolutionists were 


The office of fermier- 
general was of this kind; a responsible 
individual agreed, for a consideration, to 
pay into the exchequer a fixed sum on be- 
half of certain things, tobacco being one. 
The fermier-general then, whoever he 
inight be, held the monopoly for the sale 
of tobacco for his own district. 


so venial as this! 


For many 
generations the post in question had been 


held by the family of Lavoisier. They 





grew wealthy upon it, which may be taken | 


as a proof that they found it a good thing. 
But no flagrant charge of impropriety 
was ever brought against the Lavoisiers. 
People shook their heads sometimes, and 


smiled, and remarked that farmer-general- 
ship was a fine trade—they wished they 
had the like; but if the old Lavoisier had 
been a little close, young Antoine Laurent, 
when the office devolved on him, was so 
generous—thinking so little of amassing 
wealth, and doing so much good with it— 
that it would have been difficult to find a 
rich government official with fewer ene- 
mies. Then, finally, when the storm of 
revolution came, and the lucrative sinecure, 
with others of its stamp, was swept away, 
Lavoisier treated the matter so lightly— 
speaking of it as a positive gain, and as 
giving him more time to cultivate philoso- 
phy, that the few who had been envious 
of him were constrained to admit Antoine 
Laurent Lavoisier to be—what his friends 
and the world knew long before—a _ phi- 
losopher. 

At the period to which our remarks ap- 
ply, Lavoisier was living at Paris, whither 
he had come some years before, the better 
to follow out, in the society of congenial 
minds, some experiments in which he was 
engaged. Being himself rich, he threw 
open his house and his laboratory to those 
who, with similar tastes to his own, had 
fewer means of gratifying them. 

One great disadvantage under which a 
chemist is placed, in comparison with 
workers in other branches of philosophy, 
is the expense of the instruments with 
which he has to work. Many a student 
of pure mathematics has positively no in- 
struments. If he have to practically ap- 
ply his mathematics, a few fixed, unchang- 
ing instruments are all he requires. Give 
the botanist a pocket lens, and, if he be 
luxurious, a microscope, and he is well 
provided; and though the instruments 
necessary to the astronomers are costly, 
they too are for the most part unchanging. 
But men who devote themselves to new 
lines of chemical investigation frequently 
require instruments to be devised, and, 
what is still more difficult, the where- 
withal to pay for them. 

Lavoisier, at the period of our memoir, 
was engaged in proving what has since 
become a truth in the mouth of every 
moderately educated person, namely, that 
the diamond and charcoal are in composi- 
tion identical. An investigation so curi- 
ous made great stir at the time, and the 
English chemist Priestley, and the cele- 
brated French chemist Berthollet, were 
appointed to come to the laboratory of 
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Lavoisier, and see the experiments. Ber- | 
thollet had already arrived, as we have | 


said, but Priestley was yet absent. 

It was evening. A large argand lamp, 
having its rays cast downward by a shade, 
played upon some diamonds laid on a piece 
of black paper, ready to be sacrificed to 
Lavoisier’s splendid though exquisite dis- 
covery. 

“Tt is well Robespierre does not know 
of this,” said Berthollet, a smile lighting 
up his large features, which seemed as if 
they had been chiseled out of a rock; 
“or it would make werk for the Louis- 
ette.”* 

“ We chemists are not high game enough 
for the monsters,” replied Lavoisier. 
“ These are indeed fearful times! Ugh!” 
continued he, shuddering, ‘‘ what the end 
will be I know not.” 

“It seems,” replied Berthollet, smiling, 
‘‘ that some sort of revolutionary infection 
is in the air: even you, my friend, are 
struck with the malady.” 

Indeed, few persons have been more 
revolutionary than Lavoisier in his own 
way ; he revolutionized the whole domains 
of chemistry ; he reduced the nomencla- 
ture of that science to a system, and gave 


us most of the names by which chemical 
substances are at the present time known. 

**T shall not wait longer for Priestley,” 
at length said Lavoisier; “ I am impatient 
to show you my experiment :” and, saying 
this, he made arrangements for burning a 


piece of iron wire in oxygen gas. Every 
itinerant chemical lecturer performs the 
experiment now, because it is so brilliant. 
The performance of it by Lavoisier, in the 
presence of his friend Berthollet, marked 
the downfall of a theory. It was one of 
the capital discoveries of Lavoisier, that 
when a body was burned and the results of 
combustion collected, they were heavier 
than the body consumed ; from which it is 
quite clear that combustion cannot depend 
upon the Joss of a something which phi- 
losophers called “ phlogiston,” but that it 
was attended with the gain of something. 
So Lavoisier proceeded to weigh his iron 
wire ; he then burned it, and weighed the 


* The instrument of death invented by Dr. 
Guillotin, and now universally known as the 
guillotine, was for a time denominated the Louis- 
ette, because it was the deputy Louis who first 
made himself acquainted with its capabilities, 
and furnished a report upon them to the Na- 
tional Assembly. 








result of combustion; no difficult matter 
in this case, inasmuch as the result is a 
solid. 

We shall not entrap the reader, against 
his knowledge and will giving him a chem- 
ical lecture in the place of a biographical 
incident ; but it will be at least worth 
while to make him aware of some of the 
great points of philosophy developed by 
the subject of our memoir. 

While Lavoisier and Berthollet were 
thus engaged, the bell rang, and immedi- 
ately afterward Priestley was introduced. 

**Mon ami,” said Lavoisier, going to 
meet him, and grasping his hand, “ why 
so late ?” 

Priestley trembled, and was pale; his 
coat, too, was torn; he sank into a ehair, 
and for a time could find no words. When 
at last he spoke, Priestley explained that 
he had been lost in a crowd of revolution- 
ary miscreants, who were parading the 
streets with a model of the guillotine. 
Such wild revels were frequent at the time. 
Bands of savage creatures, after glutting 
their eyes with the sanguinary scenes of a 
wholesale execution, would parade the 
streets of an evening, calling at the guin- 
guettes, and quaffing strong drinks ; carry- 
ing with them a model of the guillotine, 
which every now and then they would set 
down, and display its mechanism to all who 
contributed a sou. It was dangerous for a 
well-dressed person to be in the streets at 
this time. Rags and drunkenness were 
the only claims on the respect of these de- 
praved wretches, the “sans culottes,” as 
they gloried in being called. 

While Priestley was yet explaining the 
cause of his absence, the ignoble throng 
surged by. Hoarsely they yelled the revo- 
lutionary street cries of the day: “‘ A bas 
les rois,”’ ‘“* A bas les aristocrats,” “ Vive 
la Louisette,” “ A bas les philosophes.” 

“ Ah! is it come to this?” ejaculated 
Lavoisier faintly, as he heard the latter 
exclamation, a new one to the revolution- 
ary vocabulary. 

Apparently, a sufficiently large crowd 
had now come together to give hopes of a 
plentiful harvest of sous to the bearers of 
the guillotine. The crowd stopped near 
where the philosophers were assembled. 
The hateful machine was placed on the 
ground; the mock executioner raised the 
knife, and, instead of letting it fall imme- 
diately, gave out the first line of a revolu- 
tionary song, while one of the party went 
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round for contributions, as the proprietor 
of a punch-raree-show does in our own 
streets. Amid shouts of wild laughter, 
and abuse of all that is great and good, 
the words of a song written in honor of the 
guillotine fell on the ear. 

“T wish those ruffians would pass on,” 
remarked Lavoisier, losing his patience, 
as they continued the revolutionary air. 
But the men had other ends in view. 

The cry of “ Farmer-general! Diamond 
philosopher !” rose on the breeze, and the 
crowd surged on. 

So, by some means or another, the out- 
side myrmidons of Robespierre had made 
themselves acquainted with what Lavoisier 
was about. The three philosophers ex- 
changed glances ominously. ‘To have the 
reputation of riches was, at the times of 
which we speak, a cause of political sus- 
picion. Lavoisier saw that he was com- 
promised. 

** Escape while you may,” said Berthol- 
let, addressing him. 

““What matter?” replied Lavoisier. 
“If they set their minds upon having my 
poor fortune, have it they will, whether I 
escape or not. I have never heeded riches, 
save for the power they gave me of aiding 
others. I have used them to accumulate 
facts. Now in future, if God will, I will 
earn my bread as an apothecary, and work 
out theories by reflection.” 

Poor Lavoisier! So soon as he per- 
ceived himself to be compromised, he took 
it as a matter of course that he should lose 
all the wealth he had, and be obliged to 
recommence the world at the age of fifty. 
He anticipated nothing worse : why should 
he? What wrong had he done? Many 
days, however, had not passed before a 
different train of feelings came across him. 
It was the custom of the myrmidoms of 
Robespierre at that period to circulate 
prejudicial reports against those whom 
they had already doomed to destruction. 
Vague rumors came to Lavoisier’s ear of 
malversations committed while he was 
fermier-general. True, conscience ac- 
quitted him of the charge ; but what mat- 
tered whether true or false, provided 
Robespierre and his confederates had de- 
termined to have him? Inan evil moment, 
Lavoisier escaped and hid himself, which 
only seemed to give probability to the 
charges brought against him. The minions 
of Robespierre were still on his track, but 
could not discover him; indeed, Lavoisier 
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might have escaped; but, actuated by a 
noble and generous sentiment, he determ- 
ined to give himself up—not to the officers 
of justice, for justice was not then in the 
French dominions—but to the officers of 
the monster Robespierre. 

His wife’s father, M. Paulzé, happened 
to be in the power of Robespierre at the 
time when Lavoisier escaped: the latter 
no sooner became acquainted with this 
circumstance, than he determined at once 
to surrender himself, lest his absence might 
give color to the charge against him and 
his father-in-law, and lest'the latter might 
be unduly prejudiced. 

Revealing his place of conceaiment, 
therefore, Lavoisier was seized by the tri- 
umvirate, along with twenty-seven others, 
all of whom had been fermiers-general 
before the Revolution. A great ery was 
now being made against the peculation of 
these same officials ; and notwithstanding 
the office had been abolished by the Revo- 
lution, and that none but an unprincipled 
tyrant would have judged people for retro- 
spective offenses in a case like this, Robes- 
pierre was not a man to be restrained by 
such scruples. The fermiers-general were 
rich; that was enough. 

So Lavoisier was sent to prison, in 
company with the other twenty-seven. 
He was brought to a mock trial and con- 
demned ; but the frivolous charge on which 
he was to die proclaims, better than a 
whole treatise, the integrity of his pre- 
vious life. If the reader of this can divest 
himself of the knowledge for one moment 
of the fact that the axe of the guillotine is 
poised aloft, waiting for a victim; if he 
can drive out from the recesses of memory 
recollections of this fearful time, and carry 
himself ideally back into the council 
chamber of the horrid triumvirate, where 
the nature of Lavoisier’s derelictions were 
gravely set forth, he may indulge a passing 
smile. Fancy a man, retired from busi- 
ness many years, gravely brought to trial 
for having watered his tobacco some ten 
years ago! Yet so it was; no graver 
charge than this could be brought against 
Lavoisier by those who, depend upon it, 
said the worst they were able about him. 
For this he died, on the 8th of May, 1794. 

It was dangerous to stand up and speak 
well of a man in those days; nevertheless, 
the citizen Hallé did so. He boldly im- 
pugned the right of trying a man on a 
| retrospective charge; but he did it un- 
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availingly. He then, when the trial was 
over and the sentence passed, invoked 
the mercy of the triumvirate. Alas! 
they had none. He set forth Lavoisier’s 
discoveries, his many acts of \benev- 
olence, his charity, and his other excellent 
qualities; but all in vain—Lavoisier was 
to die. 

The philosopher did not murmur; he 
submitted himself to the impending fate 
with meekness. One request he made, 
and only one; any individual a shade less 
vile than Robespierre would have granted 
it. 

** Let me live a few more days,” said 
he, ‘‘ to see the result of some experiments 
now going on.” 

“ Bah!” replied Coffinhall, the president 
of the judicial conclave, who had been sit- 
ting on the mock trial, ‘* the republic doesn’t 
want philosophers. Away with him!” 

Thus mournfully ended the mortal ca- 
reer of Antoine Laurent Lavoisier. 


ASCENDING MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


{ ereipe is an official personage at Na- 
ples whose duties are of a somewhat 


remarkable nature. He has to hand in a 
daily report respecting the state of health, 
not of the “ body politic,” with its fever 
symptoms, its painful delirium, or the 
dull lethargy and indifference which fol- 
low such accessions of disease, but of the 
mighty Vesuvius himself! It is his re- 
sponsible duty to feel, as it were, the 
beating pulse of the voleano; to lay his 
feeble hand as upon the heaving heart of 
the giant, and to ascertain whether the 
forces of nature be working regularly and 
smoothly, or whether, fierce and inter- 
mittent, they betoken the wild disturbance 
of fever. Campanelli is a man of expe- 
rience, and when he pronounces on the 
varying symptoms of the wondrous case 
before him, and issues his daily bulletins, 
they may say that he can form a geod 
“diagnosis” of disease. But when he 
stands on the crumbling edge of the fiery 
crater, when he feels the hot and sul- 
phureous breath of the volcano, and notes 
the convulsive heavings of the internal 
malady, he knows well that there is but 
one Power that can control such mighty 
forces, and that only he who creates can 
hold or heal. But it is Campanelli’s 
duty to watch, to listen, and to feel. Night 
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and day he must be on the alert to note 
any threatening change in the symptoms 
of his patient. We have seen one of the 
curious bulletins which this public fune- 
tionary presents to his government, and 
it recorded in the most minute manner the 
fluctuations in the interesting case under 
his care. 

But there are other functionaries who 
reap the harvest of their daily bread, ‘in 
the sweat of their brow,” from off the 
same hot field of labor. There is a whole 
population of stalwart guides, unreclaimed- 
looking savages as they are, who may be 
said to live upon ashes, and to tread their 
daily path over the heated crust of a fur- 
nace. A sobering calling this, a solem- 
nizing engagement! Nay, but you know 
not a Neapolitan, if you think thus. His 
spirits run up in heat and in fiery danger, 
like the quicksilver in a thermometer, 
until they reach the boiling point of true 
Neapolitan luxury. “Ah, signora mio! 
your excellency has come at the very mo- 
ment of such happiness! Vesuvius is 
mad to-night! For your precious life, 
excellency, spring upon my _ beautiful 
mule. He is the famous Gennaro, sign- 
ora mia! He glories in a grand erup- 
tion; he is my friend, my own life, my 
Gennaro! Mount, signora mia.” 

Of course one cannot resist such burn- 
ing language as this, illustrated by the 
fiery flashes of a Neapolitan eye, and the 
native eloquence of a southern action. 
You are instantly on Gennaro’s back ; and 
Matteo is right ; he as a very fine, trust- 
worthy fellow, tough in limb and sure of 
foot. How carefully he picks his footing 
on the scrambling path, struggling upward 
over blocks of lava, wild as the bed of a 
mountain torrent, the dead and fixed tide 
of a past eruption. Then up comes Mat- 
teo to your side, and chronicles the fearful 
history of the mountain: * This was the 
tide, signor, that overwhelmed Pompeii ; 
that was the river that poured down upon 
Torre del Greco.” Still Gennaro strug- 
gles upward, only trying to crop surrepti- 
tiously a few tempting sprouts of the fa- 
mous vine, whose rich juice bears a name 
so irreverent that we hesitate to write it. 

At last we reach the hermitage, a little 
desolate lodge in the black and burning 
wilderness. Within dwells a civil old 
Franciscan monk, who acts hermit in the 
waste; but there is rather too bright a 
sparkle in his eye for a mortified and 
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chastened anchorite. Besides, we doubt | 
if the fasting anchorites of old kept a 
couple of such well-fed and insolent cats 
in their narrow cell as has the hermit of 
Vesuvius. There is a dog besides; but 
he has an altogether inferior standing in 


the establishment, a submissive member 


of the laity, evidently completely domi- 
While 
we are almost fighting with these last in- 
dividuals for the 


neered over by the pampered cats. 
possession of our cold 
fowls and sandwiches, Gennaro and his col- 
leagues are rolling luxuriously in the ashes 
outside, sending up volumes of dust as 
black 


upon their legs again, and carry us kindly 


as soot. llowever, they are soon 
to the grand bivouae for the mules, within 
the sharp and jagged walls of the old cra- 
ter. ‘This extinet crater is like some gi- 
gantic broken shell, which has long ago 
exploded, and flung far and wide its death- 
dispensing contents. Within its shivered 
hollow there is already a considerable en- 


campment of mules ; and Gennaro and his 


* 
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party, on joining their friends, have many 
civilities and bravadoes to exchange. 

But now begin the true difficulties of the 
Matteo is in 
I[e shouts, he gathers around 


ascent, and now his fiery 
element. 
him a whole troop of subsidiary guides, he 
collects chaises a porteurs for the less ro- 
bust of our party, he fastens lcather straps 
to his own belt and to the belts of his men, 
for the panting gentlemen to drag and 
hang upon, And now we are off again. 
Mounted on a straight-backed wooden 
chair, bound between two poles, up into 


go, on the shoulders of now 


the air you 
four, now six, screaming, struggling port- 
the 


shaped mountain become so almost im- 


ers. But soon sides of the cone- 
practicably steep, that at last no fewer 
than eight get a grasp at you, plunging 
into black dusty mold a foot deep at every 
step, and sliding backward a foot more. 
The blocks of cinder-like lava, hanging 
loosely together, are now like the broken 


You feel 


rocks on a storm-swept shore. 








as if the chair must be dislocated, and | 


your own joints also. ‘“ Coraggio, corag- | 
gio,” (Courage,) shout the gasping burden- | 
bearers, in mutual exhortation; and down 
comes a porter between two huge cinders, 
and your equipage suddenly becomes lop- 
“Coraggio,” again vociferate the 
dark wrestlers; and you are scarcely 
righted, before down go three, four, six ; 
and if you gaspingly plead, “ Aspettate !” 
(Wait a bit!) down they all lie together, 
wallowing in the ashes, dark, wild, and 
picturesque, while you sit up in the cen- 
ter of this singular group on your high- 
backed chair. 

Now is your moment to glance over 
your shoulder down upon the strange and | 
beautiful world below. There lies that 
peerless bay, taking its evening rest under 
the pearly touch of the sunset sky. There 
that resplendent chain of islands gleams 
out of the fading distance in all the hues | 
of the dying dolphin. There, headland | 

| 


sided. 





beyond headland flushes and fades by 
turns, until, overcome by the crimson 
glory of the sunset, they drop off into | 
faint and dreamy sleep. ‘There is the 
shining city drawing its glittering lines of | 
white along the margin of the blue sea. | 
Immediately beneath you lie, in dark con- 
fusion, the hardened waves of a once | 
Before and behind you, 
dragged by one guide, and propelled by an- 
other, the excited strangers reel and wres- 
tle up the steep. The short-lived twilight 
soon withdraws, and leaves the scene to 
the fierce fires which are waiting to glare 
forth upon earth, sea, and sky. The 
cloud of smoke over the mountain rolls | 
off in writhing folds of red, rent at inter- 
vals by sudden bursts of flame. 


gleaming tide. 


Long 
stripes which, in the brightness of*an 
Italian day, had only looked like wreaths 
of curling smoke down the sides of the 
great cone, now confess their veiled life, 
And now Mat- 
teo seizes your arm, and looks full in your 


and become paths of fire. 


face, to see how you brook the wondrous 
scene which is about to burn its life-long 
Yes; you are 
on the edge of a rent and shivered basin, 
with its own frag- 
ments. From its midst rises a smaller 
cone, the living, acting crater, ever feed- 


stamp upon your mind. 


encumbered seared 


ing its own growth with the red-hot stones 
which it flings up from its burning lips, 
which dart up into the sky, and then fall, 
like a shower of red meteors, upon its 
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sides. Matteo again seizes your arm, for 
he knows what is coming; it is an awful 
explosion, like the blowing up of a cita- 
del, and a burst of flame tears its way up 
into the air from the unknown depths of 
the burning mine. Explosion rapidly fol- 
lows explosion, and your only way of 
counting time is by those mighty minute- 
guns of the mountain. Between you and 
the acting cone, a broad canal of liquid 
lava heaves and surges on in slow and 
slime-like flow. Now a great black rock, 


| undermined by the current, is separated 


from the shore, and borne heavily onward, 
grating, and crunching, and moaning, as 
it is ground against the banks of the red 
river. Shall we say what scene of un- 
speakable awe seems to be represented 
before the eye at this fearful moment? 
Need we say how solemnly sounds the 
language in the awakened ear: “* Who 
can dwell with everlasting burnings?” 
Ah, sinner! heedest thou not the threat of 
** the fire which shall never be quenched ?” 
Then, come and stand where I stand, 
beside this lake burning with fire and 
brimstone, where ‘‘the smoke” seems 
to “‘rise up for ever and ever.” Come 
and stand where I stand, where the me- 
phitic smell of the sulphur, and the hot 
escape of the pent-up gases, are like to 
take away one’s breath; where the face 
is scorched and the hair shriveled by the 
fierce reflection, and the feet are burned 
by the heated erust. 

*“ Enough, Matteo: we have done and 
dared enough.” 

“* Nay, pardon, but ’cellenza may safely 
approach nearer to the edge of the flow- 
ing lava. He will answer for ’cellenza’s 
invaluable safety. Ah! think, would he 
—he, Matteo, who had lived a whole life 
of eruptions— would he risk ’cellenza’s 
Pardon—’cellenza’s hand.” 


precious life ? 
And so we leap—over a rock of cooled 
Nay, but over a narrow chasm— 


lava ? 
a cleft, which, red and burning, carries 
eye and mind down into the heart of the 
living voleano—a fiery guif, which no 
‘“‘ deep-sea lead” would fathom. 

*“ Now, then, Matteo, that will do ;” 
and so, turning our back unwillingly upon 
this scene of indescribable magnificence, 
we rapidly plunge down through the deep 
ashes, until we rejoin Gennaro and his 
friends at the grand encampment of the 
mules, our route marked by a long line 
of flashing and flaring torches. 
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NES FROM 


( F the harvest home, of which so much 
has been said and written, thus sang 
Clare: 


Anp as the load jegg’d homeward down the 
lane, 
When 
day, 
Following he mark’d the simple-hearted swain ; 
Joying to listen, on his homeward way, 
While rest’s warm rapture roused the rustic’s 
lay, 
The threadbare ballad from each quavering 
tongue, 
As “Peggy Band 
May :” 
0, how he joy’d to hear each “good old 
song, 


welcome night shut out the toiling 


or the “Sweet Month of 


That on night’s pausing ear did echo loud and 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


The Muse might sing too; for he well did 
know 
freaks 
end: 
How the last load is crown’d with boughs, and 
how 
swains and maids with fork 
attend, 
With floating ribbons ’dizen’d at the end; 
And how the children on the load delight 
With shouts of “ Harvest home!” their throats 
to rend; 
And how the dames peep out to mark the 
sizht; 
And all the teats that crown the harvest-supper 
nicht. 


The and plays that harvest-labor 


The rake 


and 


The 


muse of Von Salis when he sang the fol- 


same subject inspired the sweet 


lowing strain : 
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Autumn winds are sighing, Then, when day declineth, 
Summer glories dying, And the mild moon shineth, 
Harvest-time is nigh. Tabors sweetly sound ; 
Cooler breezes quivering, And, while they are sounding, 
Through the pine-groves shivering, Fairy feet are bounding 
Sweep the troubled sky. | O’er the moonlit ground. 


See the fields, how yellow! Shearing time is painted as follows by 
Clusters, bright and mellow, Dyer: 
_ Gleam on every hill ; If verdant elder spreads 
Nectar fills the fountains, , Her silver flowers ; if humble daisies yield 
Crowns the sunny mountains, | To yellow crowfoot and luxuriant grass, 
Runs in every rill. | Gay shearing-time approaches. First, howe’er, 
| Drive to the double fold, upon the brim 
Now the lads are springing, | Of a clear river; gently drive the flock, 
Maidens blithe are singing, And plunge them one by one into the flood, 
Swells the harvest strain : | Plunged in the flood, not long the struggler 
Every field rejoices; sinks, 
Thousand thankful voices With his white flakes, that glisten through the 
Mingle on the plain. tide ; 
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The sturdy rustic, in the middle wave, 

Awaits to seize him rising; one arm bears 

His lifted head above the limpid stream, 

While the full clammy fleece the other laves 

Around, laborious with repeated toil, 

And then resigns him to the sunny bank, 

Where, bleating loud, he shakes his dripping 
locks, 


THE STEAM ENGINE SCIENTIFICALLY | 


CONSIDERED. 
TINHE surface of the globe has been in- 
habited by the human race for at least 
filty or sixty centuries. 
period their intelligence has been as acute, 


their interests as exigent, and their crav- 


ing for material good as insatiable as at | 
present; yeta natural agent of vast power | 


which existed around them, below them, 
and above them, whose play was inces- 
sant in the air, upon the earth, and in the 


waters under the earth, remained unob- | 


served until the last 


century ; its powers were imperfectly de- 


and undiscovered 


veloped until Jate in the present century, 


and its still undeveloped consequences 


and effects, affecting the well-being and | 


progress, physical, moral, and intellectual, | 


of the whole human 


race, are such as the 


most acute and far- 


sighted cannot fore- 
see. ‘This giant power 
is steam 

It was not until the 
commencement of the 
last century that any 
had 


been made toward the 


serious progress 
solution of the problem 
of 


cation of steam. 


the «artificial appli- 
About 
that time engines were 
constructed, in which 
force of 
the 


force resulting trom its 


tive elastic 
steam, as well as 
re-conversion into wa- 
ter, was applied as 
a mechanical 
The 


structed 


power. 
engines first con- 
defect- 


ive, their performance 


were 


unsatisfactory, and the 


cost of their mainte- 


hnanee Was greater than 
that of the power which 
aspired 


they to supe [fo 


During that long | 


WHEET OF HERO OF 
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sede. At length, however, toward the 
middle of the last century, the genius of 
Watt was turned to this problem, and 
those great inventions were made, the 
final result of which has been the creation 
of a power which has exercised a greater 
influence upon the condition of the human 
race, material, social, and intellectual, 
than was ever before recorded in the his- 
tory of its progress. 

‘To enumerate the benefits which the 
application of steam has conferred upon 
mankind, would be to count every comfort 
and every luxury we enjoy, whether 
physical or intellectual, many of which 
it has created, and all of which it has 
augmented in an immense proportion. It 
has penetrated the crust of the earth, and 
drawn from beneath it boundless treasures 
of mineral wealth, which, without its aid, 
would have remained inaccessible ; it has 
drawn up, in measureless quantity, the 
fael on which its own life and activity de- 
pend ; it has relieved men from many of 
their most slavish toils, and reduced their 
labor in a great degree to light and easy 
superintendence. It increased the 
sum of human happiness, not only by call- 


has 


ATEXANDRIA. 
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ing new pleasures into existence, but by 


/ 


a quantity of pure wa- 


so cheapening former enjoyments as to; ter deposited in the 


render them attainable by those who be- | 
fore could never have hoped to share | a, figure 1. 


them. The surface of the land and the 
face of the waters are traversed with equal 
facility by its power; and by thus stimu- 
lating and facilitating the intercourse of 
nation with nation, and the commerce of 
people with people, it has knit together 
remote countries by bonds of amity not 
likely to be broken. Streams of knowl- 
edge and information are kept flowing be- 
tween distant centers of population ; those 
more advanced diffusing civilization and 
improvement among those that are more 
backward. The press itself, to which 
mankind owes in so large a degree the 
rapidity of their improvement, has had its 
power increased in a manifold ratio by 
its union with the steam-engine. 


The steam-engine is a piece of mech- 
anism by which fuel is rendered capable | 


of executing any kind of labor. By it 
coals are made to spin, weave, dye, print, 


cloths; to make paper, and print books | 


to convert corn into 
flour ; to press oil from the olive, and wine 


on it when made; 


from the grape; to draw up metal from 


the bowels of the earth; to pound and | 


smelt it, to melt and mould it; to forge it; 
to roll it, and to fashion it into every form 
that the most wayward caprice can de- 
Do we traverse the deep? the 
powers of steam lend wings to the ship, 
and bid defiance to the natural opponents, 
the winds and the tides. 


sire. 


bound ship desire to get out of port? they | 
throw their arms around ker, and place her 


on the open sea. Do we traverse the 
land? they are harnessed to our chariot, 


tempest. 


are rendered active is one which nature has 
provided in boundless quantity all over the 
earth, and though it has no price, its value 
is inestimable. This substance is water. 


FORCE DEVELOPED BY EVAPORATION. 


To render intelligible the manner in 


which a mechanical power is developed in | 


the conversion of water into steam, and 


the circumstances which attend that re- | 


markable physical change, we will suppose 





Does the wind- | 





| plied to the bottom of the tube. 
The substance by which these powers | 


bottom, a, of a tube, B 
To ren- 
der the explanation 
more simple we will 
suppose that the area 
of the section of the 
tube is equal to a square 
inch, and that the quan- 
tity of water deposited 
in it is a ecubie inch. 
We will further im- 
agine the tube to be 
glass, so that the phe- 
nomena developed in it 
may be visible. Let a 
piston, Pp, be imagined 
to be fitted in the tube, 
air tight and steam 
tight, and to be placed in contact with the 
surface of the water, so as to exclude all 
communication between the water and the 
air above the piston. In this case the 





| piston would be pressed upon the water 
and dress silks, cottons, woolens, and other | 


by the pressure of the atmosphere upon a 
square inch of surface added to the weight 
of the piston itself. But the former 
pressure is equal to fifteen pounds, and 
therefore the pressure on the surface of 
the water will exceed the weight of the 
piston by fifteen pounds. Now to sim- 
plify our explanation by excluding all 
reference to the atmospheric pressure, 
and the particular weight of the _pis- 
ton, B, we shall suppose both of these 
exactly counterpoised by the weight, w, 
so that the piston shall be placed in con- 
tact with the surface of the water, with- 
out, however, exerting any pressure upon it. 

These conditions being understood, let 


| a weight, say of fifteen pounds, be placed 
and we outstrip the flight of the swiftest | 
bird, and equal in speed the fury of the | 


upon the piston Pp, and let a fire, a lamp, 
or any other regular source of heat, be ap- 
If a 
thermometer were immersed in the water 
under the piston, the following effects 
would then be observed : 

The thermometer would rise, the piston 
maintaining its position, and this would 


| continue until the thermometer would rise 


to the temperature of 212°. Upon rising 
to that temperature the thermometer would 
remain stationary, and at the same time 
the piston, Pp, would begin to rise, leaving 
a Space apparently empty between it and 
the surface of the water. The lamp, or 
fire, still continuing to impart the same 
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heat to the water, the thermometer never- 
theless will remain stationary at 2129, 
but the piston will continue to rise 
higher and higher in the tube, and if 
the depth of the water in the bottom of 
the tube be measured, it will be found 
that it is constantly diminished. If 
a sufficiently exact measurement of the 
decrease of the depth of water, and the 
height to which the piston is raised, could 
be made, it would be found that the one 
would bear a fixed and invariable propor- 
tion to the other, the height of the piston 
being always one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-nine times the decrease of the 
depth of water. In fine, if this process 
were continued for a sufficient time, and 
if the tube had sufficient length, the wa- 
ter would altogether disappear from the 
bottom of the tube, and the piston would 
be 
sixty-nine inches, or one hundred and 
thirty-nine feet very nearly. For the 
convenience of round numbers, in a case 


raised one thousand six hundred and 


where the most extreme arithmetical ac- 
curacy is not needed, we shall then assume 
that the piston, loaded with fifteen pounds, 
has been raised one hundred and forty feet. 

After this has taken place the tube be- 
low the piston will appear to be quite 
empty, the water having disappeared, and 
no visible matter having taken its place. 
If, however, the tube and its contents were 
weighed, they would be found to have the 


same weight precisely as they had when | 
| of heat, which is applied to it, acts with 


the water was deposited under the piston. 
The phenomenon is easily explained. ‘The 
heat applied to the tube has converted 
the visible liquid water 
steam. It is a great but very common 
error to suppose that the whitish, cloudy 


into invisible 


vapor which is seen to issue from the 
safety valve of an engine, or the funnel of 
a locomotive, or the spout of a boiling 


kettle, is steam. ‘The semi-transparent 





matter which floats in the air, and con- | 


tinues to be visible for some time after it 
escapes from the boiler, is, in fact, not 
steam, but water existing in very minute 
particles produced by the condensation of 
the steam by the contact of the colder 
air. When those particles coalesce and 
form small drops of water, they either fall 
to the ground or are evaporated at a lower 
temperature, and in either case disappear. 
If the vapor issuing from the safety valve 
of an engine, or the spout of a boiling ket- 
tle, be closely examined, it will not be 


found to have that cloudy, semi-transparent 
appearance until it has passed to some dis- 
tance from the point from which it issues. 

Pure steam is, in fact, a transparent and 
invisible elastic fluid like air, and this ex- 
plains how it is, that in the tube, a B, the 
space below the piston, after the evapora- 
tion of the water, appears to be empty. 
It is, however, no more empty than if it 
were filled with air. It is filled with the 
invisible elastic vapor into which the water 
has been converted by the heat which has 
been applied to it. 

It remains now to show what is the 
quantity of mechanical force evolved in 
this conversion of water into steam, and 
what quantity of heat has been absorbed 
in producing it. 

From what has been stated above, it 
appears that the water, in passing into 
vapor, has swelled into one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-nine times its original 
bulk, being subject to a compressing force 
of fifteen pounds upon the square inch. 
In thus expanding, the weight of fifteen 
pounds has been raised one hundred and 
forty feet, an effect which is mechanically 
equivalent to one hundred and forty times 
fifteen pounds, that is, two thousand one 
hundred pounds raised one foot. 

To estimate the quantity of heat absorbed 
in producing this effect, let us suppose that 
in the commencement of this process, the 
water under the piston has the temperature 
of 32°, and that the lamp, or other source 


such uniformity as to impart exactly the 
same quantity of heat.per minute. 

Let the time which elapses between the 
first application of the lamp and the moment 


| at which the water attains the tempera- 


ture of 212° and begins to be evaporated, 


| he observed, and also the interval between 
| the commencement of evaporation and the 


total disappearance of the water. It will 
be found that the latter interval is five and 
a half times the former. It follows, conse- 
quently, that to convert water at 212° into 
steam requires five and a half times as 
much heat as is necessary to raise the 
same water from 32° to 212°, or, what is 
the same, the quantity of heat which would 
convert water at 212° into steam would 
increase the temperature of the same water 
by five and a half times 180°, that is, by 
990°, if it had remained in the liquid state. 

It follows, also, that to convert water at 


32° into steam will take six and a half 
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times as much fuel as would be sufficient 
to boil the same water. 

It may be asked, what becomes of the 
enormous quantity of heat thus imparted 
to the water during the process of its evap- 
oration, seeing that the water itself re- 
ceives no increase of temperature, being 
maintained steadily at 212°, and that the 
steam into which it is converted has the 
same temperature? This is answered by 
showing that the entire quantity of heat 
which thus disappears to the thermometer 
is absorbed by the steam, and must, in fact, 
be regarded as the immediate cause of its 
maintaining the elastic or vaporous form. 
That it is actually contained in the steam, 
though its presence is not indicated by the 
thermometer, is incontestably established 
by the result of the following processes : 

Let the steam, at 212°, which has been 
evolved from a cubie inch of water at 32°, 
be mixed with five and a half cubic inches 
of water at the temperature of 32°. The 
steam will be at once reconverted into 
water, and the mixture will be six and a 
half cubic inches of water, the tempera- 
ture of which will be 212°. Thus it ap- 
pears that the steam at 212°, when recon- 
verted into a cubic inch of water at 2129, 
parts with as much heat as suffices to raise 
tive and a half cubic inches of water from 
32° to 212°, which is exactly the quantity 
of heat which disappeared while the water 
was converted into steam. 

The beat which is thus contained in 
steam, without affecting the thermometer, 
is said to be the LATENT, and the latent 
heat of steam is therefore stated to be about 
1,000°, the meaning of which is, that to 
convert boiling water into steam as much 
heat must be imparted to it as would raise 
it 1,000° higher in temperature if it did 
not undergo that change of state. 

In the preceding explanation we have 
supposed the piston p to carry a weight of 
fifteen pounds. Let us now consider in 
what manner the phenomena would be 
modified if it were loaded with a greater 
or less weight. If it were loaded with 
thirty pounds, the conversion of the water 
under it into steam would not commence 
until the temperature is raised to 251°, 
and when the whole of the water is evap- 
orated, the piston would be raised to the 
height of only eight hundred and thirty- 
three inches, being a very little more than 
half the height to which it was raised when 
the evaporation took place under half the 
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pressure. For all practical purposes, then, 
we shall be sufficiently accurate in stating, 
that when the weight on the piston P is 
doubled, it will be raised by the evapora- 
tion of a given quantity of water to half 
the height. In general, in whatever pro- 
portion the weight on the piston is in- 
creased, the height to which it is raised 
by the evaporation of a given quantity of 
water will be decreased, and in whatever 
proportion the weight is diminished, the 
height will be increased. 

It follows, therefore, that in all cases, 
whatever be the pressure under which the 
evaporation takes place, the same mechan- 
ical force is developed by the evaporation 
of the same quantity of water. Strictly 
speaking, there is a little more force with 
greater pressures, but the difference is so 
small, and so nearly balanced by certain 
practical disadvantages attending high 
pressures, that it may be disregarded. 

Since the amount of force developed by 
each cubic inch of water evaporated is 
equivalent to two thousand one hundred 
pounds raised one foot, we shall be suffi- 
ciently near the truth in stating, in round 
numbers, that such a force is equivalent to 
raising a ton weight a foot high. 

It appears, also, that under a pressure 
of fifteen pounds per square inch, water 
swells into one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine times its bulk when it is con- 
verted into steam. Since a cubic foot is 
one thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
eight cubic inches, and since the mean at- 
mospheric pressure is a little under fifteen 
pounds, it may be stated with sufficient 
precision for all practical purposes, that a 
cubic inch of water, evaporated under the 
mean atmospheric pressure, will produce 
a cubic foot of steam. 


II.—FORCE DEVELOPED BY EXPANSION. 


Steam, in common with all vapors and 
gases, exerts a certain mechanical force 
by its property of expansibility. 

To render this source of mechanical 
power intelligible, let us suppose the pistoa 
Pp loaded at first with sixty pounds for ex- 
ample, and under this pressure let the 
water be evaporated, and the piston raised 
to the height of thirty-five feet. The 
power thus developed will be that due to 
evaporation alone. But after the evapor- 
ation has ceased, and when the piston, 
with its load of sixty pounds, is suspended 
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at the height of thirty-five feet, let fifteen 
pounds be taken from it, so as to leave a 
load of only forty-five pounds. The press- 
ure below the piston being then greater 
than its load, it will be elevated, and as it 
is elevated, the steam below it, increasing 
in volume, will be diminished in pressure 
in the same proportion, until the piston is 
raised in height equal to one third part of 
one hundred and forty feet, when the press- 
ure below will be equal to the load upon 
it, and it will remain suspended. During 
this expansive action of the steam, there- 
fore, forty-five pounds have been raised 
through a height equal to a difference be- 


tween one third and one fourth, that is, | 
through one twelfth of one hundred and | 
| means of rendering steam a mechanical 


forty feet. 
At this point let fifteen pounds more be 


supposed to be removed from the piston, | 


so that its load shall be reduced to thirty 
pounds. ‘The pressure below it being, as 
before, greater than its load, the piston 
will be raised, and will continue to rise, 
until it rise to a height equal to half of one 
hundred and forty feet, when the pressure, 
reduced by expansion, will become equal 
to the load, and the piston will again be- 
In this interval thirty 
pounds have therefore been raised by the 
expansive action of the steam, through the 
difference between one half and one third, 
that is, through one sixth of one hundred 
and forty feet. Finally, suppose fifteen 
pounds more to be removed, and the piston 
will rise with the remaining fifteen pounds 
to the height of one hundred and forty feet, 
so that, in this last expansive action, fifteen 
pounds are raised through a height equal 
to the half of one hundred and forty feet. 
It is evident that the result of the expansive 
action may be indefinitely varied by vary- 
ing the extent of its play. 

Meanwhile, whatever may be its amount, 
it is clearly quite independent of the pro- 
cess of evaporation, and, indeed, of every 


come suspended. 


property by which vapors are distinguished 
from air or gases, inasmuch as these lat- 
ter, being similarly compressed, would 
similarly expand, and would develop in 
their expansion precisely the same force. 


III.—FORCE DEVELOPED 


TION, 


BY 


As heat converts water into steam, so, 


on the other hand, will cold convert steam | 


into water; and as water, in passing from 





| cubic inch of water. 
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the liquid to the vaporous state, is swelled 
into a vastly increased volume, so, on the 
other hand, in passing from the vaporous 
to the liquid state, it suffers a proportionate 
diminution in volume. Thus, if the evap- 
oration take place under a pressure of 
fifteen pounds, a cubic inch of water is 
dilated into a cubic foot of steam. Now 
if, by the application of cold, this steam is 
converted into water, it will resume its 
original dimensions, and will become a 
This change of vapor 
into water has been called Conpensation, 
as the matter of which it consists, con- 


| tracting into a much smaller volume, is 


rendered proportionally more dense. 

This property has supplied another 
agent. Let us suppose that, after the 
piston Pp, fig. 1, has been raised one hund- 
red and forty feet high by the evaporation 
of a cubic inch of water, the counterpoise, 
w, having descended through the same 
height, an additional weight of fifteen 


| pounds is placed upon w, and, at the same 
| 


time, the lamp withdrawn from the tube 


; and cold applied to its external surface. 


The steam by which the piston was raised 
will then be converted into water, or con- 
densed, and will, as at first, fill the bottom 
of the tube to the height of aninch. The 
space within the tube above the surface 
of the water, extending to the height of one 
hundred and forty feet, will then be a 
vacuum, and the atmospheric pressure act- 
ing above the piston, not being resisted by 
any corresponding pressure below it, will 
force the piston down with a force of fifteen 
pounds, and will raise the weight w, loaded 


| with the additional fifteen pounds, through 


the same height. Thus it appears that 
when steam is condensed, or reconverted 
into water, by producing a vacuum it de- 
velops,a mechanical force equal to that 
which was developed in the conversion of 
water into vapor. The mechanical power 
developed by the evaporation of water has 
been sometimes called the direct power, 
and that produced by the conversion of 
vapor into water the indirect power of 
steam, because the immediate agent in the 


| former case is the elastic force of the 
| steam itself, while the agent in the latter 
CONDENSA- | case is the atmospheric pressure, to which 


| effect is given by the vacuum produced hy 


the condensation of steam. 
The three sources of mechanical power 
which have been explained, have been used, 
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sometimes separately and sometimes to- 
gether, in different forms of steam engine. 
In the class of engines commonly called 
high-pressure erigines, the direct power 
alone is used. Ina class of engines, now 
out of use, called atmospheric engines, the 
indirect power alone was used. In the 
engines most generally used in the arts 
and manufactures, known as low-pressure 
or condensing engines, both powers are 
used. To obtain the mechanical effect of 
the vacuum produced by the condensation 
of steam, it is not necessary that the at- 
mospheric pressure should be used. If 
we suppose that while the vacuum is pro- 
duced below the piston p, steam having a 
pressure equal to that of the atmosphere 
be admitted to the upper side of it, the 
piston will be urged downward into the 
vacuum with the same force exactly as if 
the atmosphere acted upon it. And, in 
effect, this is the method by which the in- 
direct force of steam is rendered effective 
in al] engines as at present constructed, 
the piston being in no case exposed to the 
atmosphere. In the preceding illustration 
of the power of steam, we have supposed 
the piston p to have the area of a square 
inch, and to be raised continuously to the 
height of one hundred and forty feet. But 
it is evident that such conditions are 
neither necessary nor practicable. If the 
piston had an area of ten square inches, 
the same amount of evaporation would 
raise it to the tenth part of the height ; 
but the force with which it would be raised, 
being at the same time increased in a ten- 
fold proportion, the mechanical effect 
would be the same, for it is evident that 
whether fifteen pounds be raised one hun- 
dred and forty feet, or ten times fifteen 
pounds be raised the tenth part of one 
hundred and forty feet, the same mechan- 
ical effect would be produced. The piston 
acted upon by the steam, instead of being 
continuously driven in one direction, may 
be alternately elevated and depressed, and 
still the same amount of power will be de- 
veloped. Thus the evaporation may be 
continued until the piston has been raised 
ten feet. The steam which raised it may 
then be condensed, and the piston having 
descended to the bottom of the tube, it may 
again be raised tea feet by evaporation as 
before, and this may be continued indefi- 
nitely. In this way, by means of a short 
tube or cylinder, the mechanical effect a- 
tending the evaporation of any quantity of 
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water may be obtained, and this, in fact, 
is what is accomplished in steam engines 
as they are practically worked. 

The direct and indirect powers of steam 
may also be easily combined as well in 
the ascent as in the descent of the piston. 
If we suppose the upper part of the tube, 
instead of being open to the atmosphere, 
to communicate with a reservoir of water, 
to which, like the bottom of the tube, a 
lamp or other source of heat is applied, 
steam may be admitted above the piston p 
as well as below it. Now, if such be the 
case, it is easy te imagine how the piston 
can be at the same time affected by the 
direct and indirect power of the steam. 
Thus, if we suppose that a vacuum has 
been formed above it, by the condensation 
of steam, admitted from the upper reser- 
voir, while steam produced from the lower 
reservoir acts below it, the piston will be 
forced upward by. the combined effect of 
the direct action of the steam below and 
the indirect action of the condensed steam 
above, and when the piston has been thus 
raised, we can imagine that while steam is 
admitted above it from the upper reservoir, 
that which is below it may be condensed, 
in which case it will be forced down by 
the combined effect of the direct action 
of the steam above it and the indirect 
action of the condensed steam below it, 
and it is evident that such alternate action 
may be indefinitely continued. 

Such is the effect of the broad principle 
upon which all engines of the class called 
condensing, or low-pressure engines, are 
constructed. In their details there are 
numerous points of great practical import- 
ance and of much interest in a mechanical 
pointof view. ‘These arrangements, how- 
ever, need not here be further noticed. 

The apparatus by which the combustion 
of the fuel is effected, and by which the 
heat evolved is transmitted to the water 
to be evaporated, are furnaces and boilers 
of very various forms and eonstruction, 
according to the circumstances in which 
they are applied, the one being adapted to 
the other, so that as much of the heat 
shall arrive at the water as the circum. 
stances of their application permit. The 
quantity of water which would be evap- 
orated, if all the heat evolved in the com- 
bustion of a given weight of fuel could be 
transmitted to the water, is the theoretical 
evaporating power of the fuel; and the 
quantity of water actually evaporated by 
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it isthe practical evaporating power. The 
theoretical evaporating power varies with 
the quality of the fuel. A given weight | 
of certain species of coal will evolve in 
combustion a greater or Jess quantity of 
heat than other species. In general, it 
may be stated that the strongest coals, 





meaning by that term those which have | 
the greatest evaporating power, are those 
which are richest in carbon. The prac- 
tical evaporating power of a given species 
of coal varies with the form, construction, | 
and magnitude of the furnace and boiler. 
That portion of the heat which does not 
reach the water is dissipated in various 
ways. <A part of it is lost by radiation 
from the grate; a part by radiation from 
the boiler ; a part is carried by the heated | 
gases of combustion into the chimney. 
The first two sources of waste of heat are | 
reduced to a very small amount by a va- 
riety of ingenious contrivances. But the 
last is indispensable to the maintenance 
of the combustion, and ought to be con- | 
sidered as the power by which the furnace 
is worked, rather than a waste of heat. 
The grate upon which the fuel is placed | 
is surrounded on every side by parts of 
the boiler, within which water is contained. 
In some boilers, even the ash-pit is a part | 
of the surface of the boiler, under which | 
there is water. In this case, all the heat | 
radiated from the grate, and the fuel upon | 
it, is transmitted to the boiler; and in all | 


} 
cases the furnace is surrounded on every | 


side, except the bottom of the grate or | 
ash-pit, with surfaces having water within 
them. The waste of heat by radiation | 
from the surfaces of the boiler, steam- 
pipes, cylinder, and other parts of the 
machinery in which steam is contained, 
or through which it passes, is diminished | 
by various expedients, which in general 
consist in surrounding such surfaces with 
packing, casing, or coating, composed of 
materials which are non-conductors, or at | 
least very imperfect conductors of heat. 


brick work. In marine boilers it has been 


the practice recently to clothe the boiler | 


and steam-pipes with a coating of felt, 
which is attended with a similar effect. 
When these remedies are properly applied, 
the loss of heat proceeding from the radia- 
tion of the boiler is reduced to an extremely 
small amount. 


The circumference of the earth measures | 


twenty-five thousand miles ; if it were be- 
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girt with an iron railway, a train carrying 
two hundred and forty passengers would be 
drawn round it by the combustion of about 
three hundred tons of coke, and the circuit 
would be accomplished in five weeks. 
The enormous consumption of coals 
produced by the application of the steam 
engine in the arts and manufactures, as 
well as to railways and navigation, has of 


| late years excited the fears of many as to 


the possibility of the exhaustion of our 
coal-mines. Such apprehensions are, how- 
ever, altogether groundless. If the pres- 
ent consumption of coal be estimated at 
sixteen millions of tons annually, it is 
demonstrable that the coal-fields of this 
country would not be exhausted for many 
centuries. 

But in speculations like these, the prob- 
able, if not certain progress of improve- 
ment and discovery ought not to be 
overlooked ; and we may safely pronounce 
that, long before such a period of time 
shall have rolled away, other and more 
powerful mechanical agents will supersede 
the use of coal. Philosophy already di- 
rects her finger at sources of inexhaustible 
power in the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism. The alternate decomposition 
and recomposition of water, by electric 
action, has too close an analogy to the 
alternate processes of vaporization and 
condensation, not to occur at once to every 
mind : the development of the gases from 
solid matter by the operation of the chem- 
ical affinities, and their subsequent con- 
densation into the liquid form, has already 
been essayed as a source of power. Ina 
word, the general state of physical science 
at the present moment, the vigor, activity, 
and sagacity with which researches in it 
are presented in every civilized country, 


| the increasing consideration in which sci- 


entific men are held, and the personal 
honors and rewards which begin to be 
conferred upon them, all justify the ex- 


| pectation that we are on the eve of me- 
In some cases the boiler is built round in | 


chanical discoveries still greater than any 
which have yet appeared ; that the steam 
engine itself, with its gigantic powers, 
will dwindle into insignificance in com- 
parison with the energies of nature which 
are still to be revealed ; and that the day 
will come when that machine, which is 
now extending the blessings of civilization 
to the most remote skirts of the globe, 
will cease to have existence except in the 
page of history. 
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OLD BOGIE. 


APPY the child who knows nothing 

of Old Bogie! Thrice happy the 
little ones to whom love ministers, and 
whose fears are not excited by fancied 
horrors or imaginary monsters. And yet 
childhood is naturally fearless. It is edu- 
cation—sadly misapplied word! but it is 
education that makes cowards. Note, for 
illustration, the boidness with which chil- 
dren will fondle animals ; the confidence 
with which a little boy will throw his arms 
about a Newfoundland dog. These are 
characteristics with which tutors of the 
young idea should not deal too lightly. 
Yet how soon is fear created in the child. 
How soon is its wild imagination led to 
objects of horror that fasten upon it, and 
become to it irresistibly fascinating! The 
story of Old Bogie is, alas! a household 
story—the religion of every nursery. The 
grim monster presents himself behind a 
sheet elevated upon a broom-stick, or 
crouching in a corner, when the gloom of 
evening leaves broad black shadows in the 
room. ‘Then are children gathered about 
the fire, huddled around the nurse’s knee, 
while she relates his wondrous adven- 
tures ; how, once upon a time, he carried 
off a little boy who would not go to bed 
when his mamma told him; how he ate 
another child who would not learn his let- 
ters; how he came with a big bag to a 
third, and, seeing that the little fellow de- 
clined to take the Saturday bath—that 
weekly misfortune which children dread— 
put him into the bag, and took him, 
screaming, away upon his broad shoulders. 
And then the children, while listening to 
these awful histories, glance at the dark 
corners of the room, and clutching still 
tighter at the nurse’s gown, vow that they 
will be good; that they will go to sleep 
directly they are put to bed; that they 
will never cry again; that they will be 
model scholars. 





There is a fascination in their fright, 
and they eagerly ask for other stories | 
equally terrible. ‘Then comes Old Bogie’s 
great son, Blue-Beard. His is a charming 
story for children! His blue beard ; his | 
keys dangling at his waist; his cimeter ; | 
his rolling eyes ; do we not all remember 


them as making up perhaps the earliest | 
image that held fast our young imagina- | 


tions? We read on still, while the book | 
trembled in our hands, to the chamber of | 


blood, where the ogre’s dead wives were 
dangling by the hair. We saw plainly the 
spot of blood upon the key. And then 
how happy we were when the brothers 
appeared! But the blood lingered in our 
memories. That clotted key has cost us 
many a wakeful moment at the dead of 
night, even when the clothes have been 
heaped over our head. A worthy son of 
Old Bogie was Blue-Beard to us ; nor have 
we much fault to find, on the score of blood, 
in Jack the Giant-Killer. To be sure, the 
little fellow is a brave fellow; and there 
is some kind of rough justice in his ca- 
reer; but it is all blood. Nor are the 
experiences of his good, timid little cousin, 
Red Riding Hood, more acceptable to our 
judgment now. That hungry wolf that 
ate up the little girl’s grandam, and sub- 
sequently invited the child to lie beside 
him, made no mean figure in our gallery 
of monsters. We had our gallery full ; in 
short, ademon at our elbow always. And 
what cowards they were! Did they not 
come to us always in that terrible dark ? 
As soon as the light faded from the 
heavens and objects lost their outline, how 
wildly did our imaginations set forth on 
their fearful journey. Onno account could 
we suffer one moment’s solitude. Did 
the nurse leave the room simply to fetch 
fuel, did we not cling to her apron, even 
while she scolded us bitterly for our cow- 
ardice? And then, when she opened that 
black place, the coal-cellar, and she play- 
fully asked us whether it did not resemble 
Blue-Beard’s shambles ; did not the play- 
thing we held drop among the coals, and 
were we not too terrified to pick it up? 
And did not the nurse, seeing our fear, 
call out that Old Bogie was there, and did 
we not scamper off in horror? It was a 
powerful influence that nurse had over us 
ever afterward. Not she, but Old Bogie, 
governed us. Did we soil our blouse in 
the garden, Old Bogie would certainly visit 
us. Did we play with the fire, he would 
come down the chimney. Through our 
fear, our craven fear, we were led cap- 
tives. 

O, what a powerful tutor in Old Bogie! 
powerful beyond the cane of any Dr. 
Thwackum in the world. Yet he has no 
statue, no kind of recognition in the coun- 
try. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
design his mysterious figure, so rich is it 
as presented to the glowing fancies of 
nursery-maids and ignorant mothers. <A 
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hollow turnip for a head is a vulgar ren- 


dering after all, lacking the majesty to | 


which this national tutor may fairly lay 
claim. 
missible, for the power of tutor Bogie lies 
in his mystery. 
his hands, because they cannot see him ; 
they continue, for generations, to fly from 
his presence, because his proportions swell 
with their fears, and his eyes glare, and 
his teeth gnash, and his wild hair waves 
in coal-black masses over him. Where 
he begins and ends are unfathomable mys- 
teries. He is nota vulgar ghost of every- 
day life; nor is he in any way related to 
the time-honored specter that has been so 
long occupied in the dreary business of 
dragging heavy chains up and down the 
oaken staircases of old castles. He de- 
elines to acknowledge affinity even with 
the vampire family. Cross question him 
as you may, you will get no definite an- 
swer from him. Clever dog! here lies 
his strength, and he knows it. There is 
the greatest horror in the greatest mys- 
tery. Tutor Bogie’s empire begins, there- 
fore, as the sun sets; like the owl, he 
sleeps through the daylight, except when 
he is keeping school in the coal-cellar. 
As the gloom of night comes on he stalks 
abroad, and thousands of little children’s 
heads are buried deep under the counter- 
pane. But does he walk? Well, that is 
his secret; as the form of his body, the 
color of his eyes, the depth of his revenge, 
are secrets we shall never know. And, 
if a grateful country decide to give him a 
statue, the form must proceed entirely 
from the sculptor’s vivid imagination. 
can be presented, in the stone, only through 
the medium of elaborate allegory. Figures 
of dancing madmen, gibbering idiots, moth- 
ers and fathers quietly asleep, folded figures 
of little children shrinking into corners, 
are among the evidences of his power that 
might decorate his pedestal. And then 
for the figure. Why, let it be carved in 
the imagination of every spectator who 
gazes upon it. Yes, let there be the solid 
pedestal, chiseled out of the hardest gran- 
ite, and upon that pedestal let there be— 
Nothing! That is, nothing perceptible 
to the touch: 


with starting eyes and parted lips. 


our arms, and advance with them toward 
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It is too real, and therefore inad- | 


Children tremble under | 





He ! 


yet there shall be upon that | 
pedestal, folded up in the gloom of night, | 
a figure, at which our children will look | 
And | 
then we shall take them up, shrieking, in 





it, exacting as we proceed, with the re- 
lentless greed of conquerors, the terms 
choose to demand. It is a brave 
game. We secure obedience ; our houses 
will be quiet, our late sleep in the morn- 
ing will be unbroken ; fewer windows will 
be cracked; our books will be unsoiled ; 
our newspapers will never be made into 
cocked hats. We shall systematize that 
wholesome terror with which we guide 


we 


| the young idea. 


There are grave sentimentalists who 
hold, with Dr. Brown, that is a duty to 
temper the parental authority with all the 
kindness of parental love ; ‘ which,” says 
the doctor, ‘even in exacting obedience 
only where obedience is necessary for the 
good of him who obeys, is still the exacter 
of sacrifices which require to be sweetened 
by the kindness that demands them. This 
duty, indeed, may be considered as in some 
degree involved in the general duty of 
moral education; since it is not a slight 
part of that duty to train the mind of the 
child to those affections which suit the 
filial nature, and which are the chief ele- 
ment of every other affection that adorns 
in after-life the friend, the citizen, the 
lover of mankind. The father who has 
no voice but that of stern command is a 
tyrant to all the extent of his power, and 
will excite only such feelings as tyrants 
excite; a ready obedience, perhaps, but 
an obedience that is the trembling haste 
of a slave, not the still quicker fondness 
of an ever-ready love ; and that will be 
withheld in the very instant in which the 
terror has lost its dominion. It is im- 
possible to have, in a single individual, 
both a slave and ason; and he who chooses 
rather to have a slave, must not expect 
that filial fondness which is no part of the 
moral nature of a bondman. In thinking 
that he increases his authority he truly 
diminishes it ; for more than half the au- 
thority of the parent is in the love which 
he excites, in that zeal to obey which is 
scarcely felt as obedience when a wish is 
expressed, and in that ready imitation of 
the virtues that are loved, which does not 
require even the expression of a wish; 
but, without a command, becomes all 
which a virtuous parent could have com- 
manded.”’ 

Now is it probable that the world will fall 
in with this sentimental view of education ? 
No man who has observed the world as it 
is rolling, can promulgate this doctrine of 
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limitless kindness, and hope to see it pres- 
ently in practice. There is a tyranny in 
the world from which our grand-children | 
will not be emancipated, because it rests 
in the selfishness and in the pride of men. 
Deep and subtle as parental love is, it is | 
soon reconciled to the shifts which selfish- | 
ness imposes upon children, and to the 
hard Jaws with which pride rules them. 
For the sake of quiet, in the quest of | 
economy, how soon is the father ready to 
turn his child from home, to the care of a | 
stranger! He cheats himself generally 
into the belief that he is sorry to part with | 
his child, but that the step is for its ulti- | 
mate good. More, his mother is spoiling 
him. ‘True, the poor mother may have | 
worked upon the child’s fears to keep | | 
it quiet ; true, she may have created in its | 
mind a horror of our old friend and tutor, | 
Bogie ; but has she not, too, held it to her 
bosom? It will run to fetch mamma's 
scissors with a nimbler foot than that 
which follows the paternal orders ; for the | 
father is but a mild form of Bogie—a Bo- 
gie tempered with occasional fiashes of 
kindness. If there be punishment to in- 
flict, it is he who chastises. If there be 
a lecture to deliver, his deep voice pro- 
nounces it; and the child listens very 
gravely. This we are told, proper 
respect for the parent—the duty of the 
child to the father. 

But what if we say that the child, when 
it comes into the world, owes the parent 
no duty whatever ; that what we call duty 
if we assert that the 
true and only duty due from the child, is 


is, 


is simply bondage ; 


its acknowledgment of the parental love 
that may be lavished upon it. But sup- 
pose no love warms its childhood—suppose 
that the father mistakes stern authority | 
for parental dignity—is the child a debtor 
for its mere existence? ‘* Non est bonum 
vivere, sed bene vivere,” said Seneca. 





a, 
And he declared that he who gave him | 


nothing more than life, gave him only 
what a fly or a worm might boast. Well, 
is he a benefactor to the child or to the | 
state, who nurses the child's fears and 
works upon them chiefly? In no sense. 
Constant fear degrades the moral sense. | 
It is the basest of all influences ; it chops | 
the fingers of the dying wretch over- 
weighting the raft; it turns crowds into 
wild animals, even in a place of worship. 
Yet, Old Bogie is our witness that fear is 
brought to our children’s cradles. We, 


men and women, are their slave-owners. 
We whip them, imprison them, reduce 
their allowance of food, and, strange per- 
versity of nature, they grow up ungrate- 
ful! 


—_—_—_—___—-—e <<» 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Hic hopes that burn’d like stars sublime, 
Go down i’ the heavens of Freedom, 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em! 
But never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow ; 
We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The Promised Land to-morrow. 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming, 

Yet life beats in the frozen bough, 
And Freedom’s spring is coming! 

And Freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
Though we may strand in sorrow; 

And our good bark, aground to-day, 
Shall float again to-morrow. 


Through all the long, dark night of years, 
The people’s cry ascendeth, 

And earth is wet with blood and tears, 
But our meek sufferance endeth! 

The few shall not forever sway, 
The many moil in sorrow ; 

The powers of hell are strong to-day, 
But Christ shall rise to-morrow. 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling features glisten! 

For lo! our day bursts up the skies! 
Lean out your souls and listen! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow : 

Keep heart! who bear the cross to-day 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow. 


O youth! flame earnest! still aspire, 
With energies immortal, 

To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearing opes a portal ! 

And though age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grains to-day ; 

The harvest comes to-morrow. 


Build up heroic lives,’and all 
Be like a sheathen’d saber, 
Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
O chivalry of labor ! 
Triumph and toil are twins, for aye 
Joy suns the cloud of Sorrow, 
And ‘tis the martyrdom to-day 
srings victory to-morrow. 


+ 


Never regret an act of generosity, how- 


ever worthless the object. Ifyou act nobly 
to one that deserves nobly, you confer a 


_ benefit on him and yourself; if he be un- 


deserving, still the very action does good 
to your own heart. 
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LITTLE BRIDGET. 


HE correspondent to whose graceful 

pen the Nationa is indebted for a 
series of articles on Humane Institutions, 
has given several biographical sketches 
of those who, in God’s inscrutable provi- 
dence, have come into this weary world 
without those faculties, in possession of 
which most of us rejoice. The deaf, and 
the dumb, and the blind, have excited our 
warmest sympathies. The various forms 
of insanity, and the philanthropic means 
used for its alleviation, have also been de- 
scribed in former pages. There is another 
large class of our fellow-creatures, the 
silly, the half-witted, who pass through 
life, too frequently the mere sport of the 
thoughtless, and who, nevertheless, have 
warm hearts, and whose lives might, by a 
little care, be rendered, if not happy, at 
least not altogether wretched. Read the 
simple account which follows, from the 
pen of a German philanthropist. 

Little Bridget, when I first saw her, was 
no longer quite a child, being already thir- 
teen years of age ; but she was very little 
and Judging from her 
height, you would have taken her for six 
She was very deaf, spoke most 
unintelligibly, was most painfully deform- 
ed, and her face looked as if it belonged toa 
person of forty years of age. She always 
appeared very serious and ill-tempered, 
I had almost said morose ; and if she did 
occasionally smile, it had such a painful 
appearance that one hardly knew whether 
to grieve or to rejoice. 

Her parents were poor people ; and one 
day, as I entered their cottage to offer 
her father a job of work, I saw Bridget 
standing amid a merry, rosy-cheeked 
group of her brothers and sisters. I was 
so startled by her appearance that I had 
almost forgotten the object of my visit, 
and could only stand staring at the poor 
little girl’s old wizened-looking face. 

** Yes,” said Bridget’s mother, who 
to guess the current of my 
thoughts, “that child is a sad trouble ; 
she is nearly thirteen, and can neither 
read nor say her prayers. At school they 
can do nothing with her, and I have no time 
to devote to her ; so, you see, she grows 
up any how; though, goodness knows, one 
cannot exactly say that she grows.” 

The little one, perhaps, understood a 
great part of this speech, for she retired 


a sad eripple. 


or seven. 


seemed 





' 


with dignified ill-humor into a corner of 
the window. 

“Yes,” continued the mother, “ what 
is to become of her I don’t know. She 
can do nothing, and she has learned noth- 
ing. It is a sad thing when the two come 
together.” 

‘Ts she a good child ?” 

* Good ? well, I hardly know myself ; 
I have so little time, and she doesn’t talk 
much, but goes her own way. She does 
not beat her brothers and sisters ; I must 
say that ; and when I ask her to do any- 
thing that she can do, peel potatoes, or 
anything of that sort, she does it without 
any objection, and is very industrious about 
it ; but, at the same time, most dreadfully 
slow.” 

I looked, with unspeakable compassion, 
at the poor little thing; it grieved my 
heart to look, and yet I could not help 
doing so. I gave a small piece of money 
to each of the children, simply for the 
sake of an excuse for giving a trifle to 
Bridget. When her mother called her to 
me, she gave me a disdainful look, held 
out her hand sullenly, and muttered a few 
words, which I did not understand ; if it 
was a “ thank you,” it was, at any rate, an 
unfriendly one. I went away, but the 
image of the little one went with me. I 
could think of nothing but that miserable, 
old-looking face, and the gray eyes that 
had been fixed upon me so scrutinizingly. 
In a few days I had arranged my plans ; 
I begged Bridget’s parents to confide the 
child to me, and, taking her to my country 
estate, placed her under the village school- 
master, who had an excellent wife, and 
was himself a very good man. 

In three years’ time Bridget had ac- 
quired some notion of religion—as much, 
perhaps, as was requisite for her; she 
could read and write too, but no one un- 
derstood what she read. I called often to 
see her: she had gradually become ac- 
customed to me; I often praised her ; and 
when I first told her that she was a sensi- 
ble little girl, to whom a great deal could 
be trusted, she smiled gratefully and joy- 
ously. 

I reflected a long time upon the position 
that Bridget seemed fitted to fill in the 
world; at last I discovered a suitable 
occupation, and, after the expiration of 
those three years, took her on to the estate, 
and gave her the charge of all the poultry. 
The employment seemed made for her ; 
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she had not grown at all, and a curious 
sight it was to see her, when, armed with 
her little switch, she went the round of 
the poultry-yard, calling the fowls to- 
gether in her murmuring way, and taking 
care of them. It was easy to see, in her 
anxiety about them, that a rich treasure 
of love lay hidden in the heart of this poor 
little cripple. 

Her sole thought, from morning till 
night, was how best to preserve her hens, 
ducks, turkeys, and geese ; the sick, the 
lame, and, above all, the crippled among 
them, she nursed with unwearied care. 
Every morning she handed over the eggs 
in the kitchen; she would walk in with 
her dignified air, noticing no one, lay the 
eggs on the kitchen table, and go away 
again without uttering a syllable. The 
number of the eggs and of the fowls that 
had been killed, or sold, she reckoned 
after a singular fashion. For every egg 
she made a stroke in her book ; and then, 
further off, was written, in letters an inch 
long, ‘ for one hen,” ‘ for one duck,” “ for 
one goose ;” and the price of each was 
indicated by strokes. She handed this 
account in to me, and I always told her 
that I understood it all, and that she was 


very neat, which made her happy for a 
long time to come. 

Bridget had had the charge of the 
poultry-yard for a year, when the school- 


master’s wife was taken ill. She came 
to me, and I guessed, rather than under- 
stood, what she wanted, and said, ‘ You 
wish to go and see your foster-mother ?” 

She nodded her head, and still con- 
tinued mumbling. 

* You would perhaps like to stay all 
night there, if things are very bad?” 

This was what she wished ; so I pro- 
posed that some one should drive her 
over; but she declined the offer eon- 
temptuously, and soon after left the yard, 
her switch in one hand, and in the other a 
little basket containing a few sick chickens. 

The next day I went to see the invalid : 
she was suffering a great deal. Bridget 
was seated on a little stool by her side. 
The poor woman told me, in a feeble 
voice, that the child had been keeping 
watch by her all night, and could not be 
made to move away ; but that it was too 
much for one so delicate, and begged me 
to desire her not to do it again. 

I spoke to Bridget about it. She looked 
at me disdainfully, but made no reply. 





They told me that she never left the room 
excepting to see after the sick chickens ; 
that she had eaten nothing, and had only 
had a little milk to drink. 

The schoolmaster’s wife died a week 
afterward. - Bridget had not been in bed 
once; in fact, she never stirred from the 
invalid. She neither spoke nor cried ; only 
now and then she stroked the sufferer’s 
hand, who smiled every time she did so, 
for she loved the poor little creature who 
was so devoted to her. 

As soon as I heard of the poor woman’s 
death, I drove over to fetch Bridget, who 
refused at first to return with me, till I 
asked her, ‘* What will become of the 
poultry if you do not look after them, 
Bridget? That is your duty, you know.” 

After the death of her foster-mother, 
Bridget held herself more than ever aloof 
from every one, living only for the fowls. 

Half a year afterward she was taken 
ill; I sent for a doctor, but he said that 
he could not save her, and that it was 
quite a wonder that the poor little girl had 
lived so long. I could not help feeling 
very sad, having become so accustomed 
to the poor little creature, whom I had 
tried to benefit by kind treatment. 

I went to see Bridget on her sick bed ; 
she could only converse with me by signs ; 
her face looked graver and older than ever, 
as her eyes wandered now and then to 
some crippled birds, who lay or ran about 
in the room. When I last saw her, her 
glance rested uneasily upon one spot; I 
saw that her eyes were riveted upon a 
bundle which was carefully wrapped up ia 
paper. At length she feebly raised her 
little hand, and signed to me to give it to 
her. WhenI had done so, she handed 
the packet to me with a great effort. She 
smiled, almost pleasantly, and attempted 
with her little, hard, deformed hand, to 
press mine. 

It was very affecting, and I could not 
restrain my tears; she signed to me to 
leave her then, and a few minutes after- 
ward they told me she was dead. 

The packet contained the feathers which 
Bridget had collected from the ducks, hens, 
and peacocks, which were on the estate. 

I placed some of them in a vase, in 
which they may still be seen, for I shall 
keep them ever in remembrance of the 
poor little girl who was externally so un- 
prepossessing, but was, nevertheless, en- 
dowed with a heart so warm and faithful. 
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THE PLEIADES—A TRUE TALE OF 
THE SEA. 


T was a lovely night; “ the moon, part- 
ing aside the light clouds” that floated 
in the heavens, peered forth with her 
brilliant face. The sea, sparkling beneath 
her earnest glance, seemed like one vast 
casket of gems; each ripple appeared a 
diamond, and from each billowy wave 
gleamed forth “the ever-changing opal’s 
light.” ‘Truly, Luna had never a more 
* shining bath in which to lave” than on 
this night. For hours I had stood watch- 
ing “ the sea of fire” as it appeared in its 
brilliancy. 1 had never recollected seeing 
it more dazzling bright; and calling to 
Henry Maxwell, who was standing near, | 
invited him to share the glorious spectacle 
with me. He came, I thought, rather re- 
luctantly ; and after giving one rapid 
glance, turned coldly away. I followed 
him, for I had noticed that he shuddered, 
as if in horror at the sight. On similiar 
occasions | remembered his exhibiting the 
same apparent disgust, and I felt somewhat 
anxious to find out the cause. He had 
seated himself when I reached him, in 
thoughtful attitude, and placing myself by 
his side, I gathered from him the following 
thrilling incident : 

It is some years since the vessel I then 
belonged to was taking in a cargo of sugar 
at Barbadoes. We were obliged to go 
from our ship, which was anchored at some 
distance from the landing, in boats, and 
transport our cargo in that manner. The 
afternoon was a very windy one, when 
two comrades and myself pushed off in our 
boat, “‘ nothing fearing,” to take in a load 
We had got out of sight of the 
vessel, when suddenly there came upon us 


of sugar. 


one of those violent gusts so often experi- 
enced in a tropical climate. It seemed as 
if the “‘caverns of the wind” had been 
suddenly opened, and their pent-up prison- 
ers rushed out to scatter with their foot- 
steps the ocean’s foam around. The boat 
reeled as the blast descended, which was 
sweeping over us with a mighty power, 


hurling us from our places with a giant’s | 
, 
QO! the horror of that moment, 


strength. 
when [ found myself tossing about on the 
merciless deep; and how cold the waves 
felt as, dashing over me, I would rise and 
sink with their swell. 








I had caught two | 
pieces of timber that were floating past, 
and in that manner sustained myself, for 


the shore was at too great a distance for 
me to reach it by swimming. Upon look- 
ing around, | found that my companions 
were near me buffeting the waves. For 
several hours we tossed about, looking out 
anxiously for a sail, and striving to keep 
up each others’ fast drooping spirits. As 
long as I saw my companions near, I felt 
buoyed up, and continued to combat with 
the waves. But the fearful agony of that 
moment I shall never forget, when, looking 
again on the spot where I had last seen 
them tossing wildly their hands as if im- 
ploring for aid, I found that they had dis- 
appeared. I called aloud, I implored them 
to answer ; only one word, I said, to tell 
me that 1 am not all alone—alone on this 
horrible deep. But O! my God, my God, 
(said the speaker, overcome by his emo- 
tion,) no voice replied ; they were gone. 
The waves had opened and _ ingulfed 
them. Yes, I was alone: aione to combat 
with the fierce elements that seemed driv- 
ing me on to eternity ; alone with my fast 
failing strength; no voice near to cheer 
me, no human arm to uphold me. ‘To add 
to my horrors, night threw her mantle 
covering over the earth and sea, and soon 
its shadows darkened all around. It was 
the first quarter of the moon, and O! how 
I looked up and blessed her, as she hung 
out her brilliant crescent, “like a silver 
boat launched on a boundless flood.” 
While I lay gazing up to heaven and 
thanking God for even this little ray of 
light, which was enough to enable me to 
distinguish surrounding objects, I saw a 
shark moving its ponderous form toward 
I felt as if divested of all powers of 
volition, and it seemed as if I had been 
spared the fate of my companions to meet 
with this more horrible death. Slowly the 
creature advanced, and then remained 
perfectly motionless at a little distance, 
watching me. I bent my gaze upon it, and 
kept it fixed steadily ; it moved not, neither 
did I, save the gentle motion of my body 
caused by the rocking of the waves. Al] 
was still and silent; the winds had mur- 
mured themselves to sleep; the billows 
moved quietly, as if fearful of disturbing 
the slumbers of those who slept beneath 
them. It must have been about ten min- 
utes (to me it seemed an “age of ages’’) 
that this strange scene continued. At 
last I saw the creature move gradually 
off. and with a deep plunge that agitated 


me. 


| the waters around, it sunk beneath the 
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waves. After this I lay perfectly exhaust- 
ed from terror and fatigue ; I felt that my 
wasted strength was fast giving way, and 
I knew not what instant the shark would 
return eager for its prey. Completely 
overcome by exhaustion, you would scarce- 
ly believe it, I slept—yes, slept, and 
dreamed. It could not have been more 
than a minute I lay in this deep slumber, 
and O! what a vision swept across my 
brain. I thought that as I lay gazing up 
to heaven, a delightful strain of music filled 
the air, and slowly arose that brilliant group 
of sisters—the fair Pleiades. They rested 
their “starry instrument” in the azure 
skies, and striking its shining chords, they 
breathed forth a strain of peace and com- 
fort. Again and again the delightful tones 
breathed out, then died away “ the faint 
exquisite music of a dream,” until at last 
no sound could be heard, but the dying 
echoes that gradually expired in their own 
sweet music. At the same moment an 
increased ripple in the waters aroused me 
from my sleep, and I can never forget the 
thrill of horror that ran through every 
nerve, when I perceived the shark slowly 





moving around me in circles, as if prepar- 
ing to seize upon its victim. Maddened | 
almost to insanity, I believe that I should 
have made no effort at resistance, but, on | 
raising an appealing look to Heaven to| 
pray for strength to sustain me, I saw, glit- 
tering in all their beauty, the Pleiades. | 
In a moment my dream rushed across my 
mind, and I fancied I saw Hope written | 
in burning letters upon their brows, and, | 
nerved by that sign, I prepared for the con- 
Silently the horrible creature re- | 
volved around me, and every instant would | 
open its huge mouth as if to ingulf me | 
therein. At last it came closer, and I felt 
its cold nose touch my face. Inamoment, 
with all the energy of despair, I rushed 
upon it. The piece of timber I had under 
my right arm now served me as a weapon 
of defense, and sustaining myself by the 
left, I fought with the other. For about 
an hour I struggled with the fierce monster. 
I beat it about the head, trying to stun it, 
and every fresh dart it would make at me 
I would renew the attack with increased 
vigor. 1 screamed with all my might to 
attract any vessel that might be near, until 
at last it seemed as if all strength was de- 
serting me. It was a desperate and fear- 
ful struggle between life and death, and I 
dared not relax one moment, for that in- | 


iat 
s1CU. 





stant would hurl me to destruction. But 
even during that long and terrible scene, 
the Pleiades seemed ever before me, and 
I would murmur Pleiades, Pleiades, as if 
I thought that bright band would come 
down and succor me. At last I made a 
vigorous effort, and gathering up my re- 
maining strength, I dealt the monster a 
blow on the head that seemed to stun it. 
It remained perfectly motionless for a 
moment, and then I saw it move gradually 
off, and disappear in the depths of its ocean 
home. I was so completely exhausted 
after this, that I had scarcely strength to 
breathe, but was compelled to make an 
effort to keep myself from sinking. Worn 
out as I was, I dared not close my eyes, but 
kept them fixed upon “ the starry lyre of 
the sisters,” which seemed to be echo- 
ing back my murmurings of Pleiades, 
Pleiades. 

As I lay tossing about on the deep, it 
appeared to me memory was gifted with 
ten thousand eyes, that, glancing back, 
brought to light every action of my past 
existence. Not a deed, not a thought, but 
sprung to life once more ; every friend 1 


| had known, every hope I had cherished, 


every sorrow I had wept over, seemed 
actually present. Then, for the first time, 
did the freak that made me leave the com- 
forts of home appear a crime; and again 
did the tearful voice and subdued “ good- 
by” of my mother sound mournfully dis- 
tinct, as it seemed to blend itself with 
the dreamy sound of the waves. While I 
thus pondered on the past, the lovely Plei- 
ades gradually “sunk into their ocean 
bower,” and “night with all her starry 
host”? passing away, morning broke upon 
me. Upon looking around at the vast 
waste of waters that encompassed me, I 
espied a sail; my heart beat joyously ; 
again 1 seemed endowed with supernatural 
energy, and I called aloud for assistance. 
My cries were heard, and in an instant a 
boat was lowered, and came wending its 
way through the waters. I watched it 
with intense anxiety. As soof asit reached 
me I was taken in, and on arriving on 
board I saw painted on its stern in large 
golden letters its nnme— The Pleiades !” 
Yes! that glorious sisterhood upon whom 
I had anchored, as it were, my hopes, was 
to me the harbinger of life, the ark of safety 
from the storm. 

Do you wonder now that the glittering 
of the waves is to me but as a dark shad- 
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ow, and that I shudder as I gaze into that | 
fearful depth? And do you deem it a 
marvel that I should turn away my glance 
from the waves below, to the skies above, 
where, pictured in brightness, glimmer that 
group of my vision, the Pleiades, who, on 
that fearful night, hung out their “ golden 
sign of promise” onhigh? Yes,“ thestars 
that gem the deep midnight” have for me 
more beauty than all the brightness that 
silvers the ocean’s foam, for truly did their 
‘* footsteps pass like angels o’er the sky,” 
when on that fearful night there was 
breathed to me a lesson of hope, from the 
bright, the beautiful Pleiades. 


MYSTERIOUS FACULTIES OF THE 
SOUL. 
\W E have, on two or three occasions, 


adverted, in the pages of THe Na- 


TIONAL, to that curious psychological prob- 
lem, which has been called a sense of pré- 
Recently the attention of sev- | 
eral writers in a London periodical, Notes 
and Queries, has been turned to this sub- 
ject, and, without giving any opinion of 
our own, we condense the substance of 
these speculations as calculated to interest 
many of our readers. 

A distinct mention of this singular ment- 
al affection is made by Sir Walter Scott, 
in one of his prose fictions, where the hero 
of the story, unconscious of his name and 


existence. 


lineage, revisiting his own ancestral man- 
sion, after an absence from childhood, ex- 
claims : 


“ Why is it, that some scenes awaken thoughts 
which belong, as it were, to dreams of early and 
shadowy recollection, such as my old Bramin 
Moonshie would have ascribed to a state of 
previous existence? . . . How often do we find 
ourselves in society which we have never before 
met, and yet feel impressed with a mysterious 
and ill-defined consciousness, that neither the 
scene, the speakers, nor the subject, are entirely 
new; nay, feel as if we could anticipate that 
part of the conversation which has not yet taken 
place.” 


. 
That this feeling is not an uncommon 
one may be gathered from a late publica- 
tion by Mr. Samuel Warren: 


“Tam strongly disposed to think,” he says, 
“that every person who has meditated upon 
the operations of his own mind, has occasion- 
ally, and suddenly, been startled with a notion 
that it possesses qualities and attributes of 
which he has nowhere seen any account. I do 
not know how to express it, but I have several | 
times had a transient consciousness of mere | 





ordinary incidents then occurring, having some- 
how or other happened before, accompanied by 
a vanishing idea of being able to predict the 
sequence. I once mentioned this to a man of 
powerful intellect, and he said, ‘So haye I.’” 


Sir E. B. Lytton, who has several al- 
‘usions in his works to this feeling of rem- 
iniscence, describes it as “that strange 
kind of inner and spiritual memory, which 
often recalls to us places and persons we 
have never seen before, and which Platon- 
ists would resolve to be the unquenched 
and struggling consciousness of a former 
life.” He also somewhere expresses sur- 
prise that the idea of the soul’s preéxist- 
ence has not been made available for the 
purposes of poetry ; but the distinguished 
writer must have forgotten, at the moment, 
Wordsworth’s grand ede. Does not Mil- 
ton, also, who had imbibed from his college 


| friend Henry More an early bias to the 
| study of Plato, whose philosophy nourished 


most of the fine spirits of that day, hint at 
the same opinion in those exquisite lines 
in Comus ? 


“The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and embrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchers, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 
As loth to leave the body that it loved.” 


This, by the way, seems a favorite il- 
lustration with our elder divines, one of 
the greatest of whom has a noble passage, 
not unworthy of being placed beside the 
verses of Milton. (See Scott’s “ Christian 
Life,” chap. iii, sec. 1.; and compare 
Dr. H. More’s “ Immortality of the Soul,” 
book II, ch. xvi, and Sir Kenelm Digby 
on “ Religio Medici,” p. 91; Sir T 
Browne’s “ Works,” fol., 1686.) 

The testimony of Lord Lyndsay, in his 
description of the Valley of the Kadisha, 
(Letters, p. 351, ed. 1847.) is too inter- 
esting to be passed over: 


“We saw the River Kadisha, like a silver 
thread, descending from Lebanon. The whole 
scene bore that strange and shadowy resem- 
blance to the wondrous landscape delineated in 
‘Kubla Khan,’ that one so often feels in actual 
life, when the whole scene around you appears 
to be reacting after a long interval; your 
friends seated in the same juxta-position, the 
subjects of conversation the same, and shifting 
with the same ‘dream-like ease,’ that you re- 
member at some remote and indefinite period 
of preéxistence ; you always know what will 
come next, and sit spell-bound, as it were, in a 
sort of caim expectancy.” 
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But perhaps the most remarkable narra- 
tive of the occurrence of this strange sen- 
sation is that to be found in a little “* Mem- 
oir of the late William Hone,” the Paro- 
dist, who appears to have been led by its 
experience to doubt for the first time the 
truth of the system of materialistic atheism, 


which, for thirty years of his life, he had | 


most unfortunately adopted. The strong 
intimation which the incident seemed to 
convey to his mind of the independence of 
the soul upon the body gave rise to in- 
quiries, which terminated in his becoming 
a convert to the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. * The story, as related by himself 
to several of his friends, is as follows: 
Being called to a house in a certain street 


in a part of London quite new to him, he | 


had noticed to himself, as he walked along, 
that he had never been there before. 

“T was shown,” he said, “into a room to 
wait. On looking round, to my astonishment 
everything appeared perfectly familiar to me; 
I seemed to recognize every object. I said to 
myself, What is this? [I was never here before, 
and yet I have seen all this: and, if so, there 
is a very peculiar knot in the shutter.” 

He opened the shutter, and found the 
knot! Now, then, thought he, “here is 
something I cannot explain on my princi- 
ples; there must be some power beyond 
matter.” ‘The thought then suggested, 
adds his biographer, never left him, till he 
was brought from ‘* the horror of great 
darkness’—from the atheism of which he 
ever spoke with shuddering memories, into 
the glorious light of revelation. 

And now, what shall we say of this 
mysterious impression? Is it in reality 
from some former life that these gleams 
of inner memory come which are occasion- 
ally permitted to haunt our minds ? 

** May there not,” it has been asked, “ exist 
senses still imperfectly defined by physiological 
science, mysteries of the soul still undeveloped, 
a mockery to the learned, but of profound con- 
viction to more delicate organizations? Or are 
there new diseases of the mind as of the body, 
the result of higher civilization, and artificial 
modes of life, inducing a greater delicacy and 
susceptibility of the nervous system? Or are 
we indebted to our more active and refined in- 
quiry, and more accurate habits of mental 
analysis, for making us acquainted with mental 
phenomena, which existed before unobserved 
and unrecorded ?” 


The most plausible solution seems to be 
that given by a learned medical writer, the 
late Dr. Wigan, in his work on “ The 
Duality of the Mind,” London, 1844. 





After describing the sudden flash of rem- 
iniscence which accompanies the sensation 
in question, he adds: 


* All seems to be remembered, and to be now 
attracting attention for the second time; never 
is it supposed to be the third time. And this 
delusion occurs only when the mind has been 
exhausted by excitement, or is, from indispo- 
sition, or any other cause, languid, or only 
slightly attentive to the conversation. The 
persuasion of the scene being a repetition, 
comes on when the attention has been roused 
by some accidental circumstance. . . . I believe 
the explanation to be this: only one brain has 
been used in the immediate preceding part of 
the scene; the other brain has been asleep, or 
in an analogous state nearly approaching it. 
When the attention of both brains is roused to 
the topic there is the same vague consciousness 
that the ideas have passed through the mind 
before, which takes place on re-perusing the 
page we had read while thinking on some other 
subject. The ideas have passed through the 
mind before; and as there was not a sufficient 
consciousness to fix them in the mind, without 
a renewal, we have no means of knowing the 
length of time that had elapsed between the 
faint impression received by the single brain, 
and the distinct impression by the double brain. 
It may seem to have been many years. 

“The strongest example of this delusion 1 
ever recollect in my own person was at the fu- 
neral of the Princess Charlotte. . . . Several 
disturbed nights previously, and the almost 
total privation of rest on the night immedi- 
ately preceding it, had put my mind into a 
state of hysterical irritability, which was still 
further increased by grief, and by exhaustion 
for want of food. . . . I had been standing for 
four hours, and on taking my place beside the 
coffin in St. George’s Chapel, was only pre- 
vented from fainting by the interest of the 
scene, . . Suddenly, after the pathetic miserere 
of Mozart, the music ceased, and there was an 
absolute silence. The coffin, placed on a kind 
of altar covered with black cloth, sank down 
so slowly through the floor, that it was only in 
measuring its progress by some brilliant object 
beyond that any motion could be perceived. I 
had fallen into a sort of torpid reverie, when I 
was recalled to consciousness by a paroxysm 
of grief on the part of the bereaved husband, 
as his eye suddenly caught the coffin sinking 
into its black grave formed by the inverted 
covering of the altar. In an instant I felt not 
merely an impression, but a conviction, that I 
had seen the whole scene before, and had 
heard the very words addressed to myself by 
Sir George Naylor. . . . Often did I discuss this 
matter with my talented friend, the late Dr. 
Gooch, who always took great interest in sub- 
jects occupying the debatable region between 
physics and metaphysics, but we could never 
devise an explanation satisfactory to either of 
us. I cannot but think that the theory of two 
brains affords a sufficient solution of this other- 
wise inexplicable phenomenon.” 


It would scem to have been under sim- 
ilar derangement of the nervous system, 
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unstrung by sickness, misfortune, or grief, | 
or over-exertion, or when the feelings 
have been deeply stirred by some national | 
calamity, that this peculiar sensation has 
usually manifested itself. At such times 
the very atmosphere seems fraught with 
some strange influence ; every accustomed 
sound, even the ticking of a clock, un- 
noticed before, falls upon the ear with al- 
most painful distinctness, and the silence 
which intervenes seems almost preter- 
natural. In the case cf Sir Walter Scott, 
recorded in that pathetic Diary of his 
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“We are told that Pythagoras recollected his 
former self in the respective persons of a herald 
named Athalides, Euphorbus, the Trojan, 


| Hermotimus, of Clazomene, and others, and 


that he even pointed out in the temple of 
Juno, at Argos, the shield he used when he 
attacked Patroclus.” 


On the same subject we have the per- 


| sonal experience of a gentleman who 


says : 


“ About four years ago, I suffered severely 


| from derangement of stomach; and upon one 


closing life, his mind had been hopelessly | 


impaired by his almost superhuman ef- 
forts to retrieve his ruined fortunes, and 
the delicacy of his mental organization, 


| and uneasiness. 


occasion, after passing a restless and disturbed 
night, I came down to breakfast in the morn- 
ing, experiencing a sense of general discomfort 
I was seated at the breakfast- 
table with some members of my family, when 


| suddenly the room and objects around me van- 


which, his biographer remarks, he had al- | 


ways stoically endeavored to hide, had 
become apparent to his friends, before that 
entry was made in his Diary. Indeed, the 


ished away, and I found myself, without sur- 
prise, in the street of a foreign city. Never 
having been abroad, I imagined it to have been 


| a foreign city from the peculiar character of 


touching record of his wayward alterna- | 


tion of feelings, at that very period, in- 
scribed by his own hand on a neighboring 


page, shows that there was every predis- | 


position in his mind to induce a state of 
morbid sensibility. 


“T spent the day,” he says, “ which was de- | 


lightful, wandering from place to place in the 


or some other ecclesiastical building. 


woods, sometimes reading, sometimes ‘ chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,’ ‘ idly | 


stirred’ by the succession of a thousand vague 


with those of dismal melancholy: tears which 
seemed ready to flow unbidden; smiles which 


the architecture. The street was very wide, 
and on either side of the roadway there was a 
foot pavement elevated above the street to a 
considerable height. The houses had pointed 
gables, and casemented windows overhanging 
the street. The roadway presented a gentle 
acclivity ; and at the end of the street there 
was a road crossing it at right angles, backed 
by a green slope, which rose to the eminence 
of a hill, and was crowned by more houses, over 
which soared a lofty tower, either of a church 
As I 
gazed on the scene before me I was impressed 
with an overwhelming conviction that I had 


| lgoked upon it before, and that its features 
thoughts and fears, the gay strangely mingled | 


approached to those of insanity; all that wild | 


variety of mood which solitude engenders.” 


And so, too, in Hone’s ease, it was when | 


he had been completely worn down by the 
excitement of his extraordinary trial, that 
he was suddenly startled by an apparent 
recognition of an apartment which he had 
certainly entered for the first time in his 
life. There is to be accounted for, how- 
ever, in his story, the curious fact that he 
proposed as a test to himself of the reality 
of the impression, the finding of a certain 
knot in the wood of the window-shutter, 
and that he actually did discover it. 

Another writer in the same periodical 
says: 

“There are ‘many mansions’ in the kingdom 
of God. Is it not then very possible that pre- 
viously to this life the human soul has passed 
through many mansions, that is, many different 
phases of existence, and that it is destined to 
pass through many more before it arrives at its 
final rest? Surely if we could establish as true 
the idea of a preéxistence, we should gain an 
additional argument, if such were wanting, in 
proof of an immortality to come. 


old continental cities. 


were perfectly familiar to me; I even seemed 
almost to remember the name of the place, and 
while I was making an effort to do so a crowd 
of people appeared to be advancing in an or- 
derly manner up the street. As it came nearer 
it resolved itself into a quaint procession of 
persons in what we should call fancy dresses, 


| or, perhaps, more like one of the guild festivals 


which we read of as being held in some of the 
As the procession came 
abreast of the spot where I was standing, I 
mounted on the pavement to let it go by, and 
as it filed past me, with its banners and gay 
paraphernalia flashing in the sunlight, the irre- 
sistible conviction again came over me that I had 
seen this same procession before, and in the 


| very street through which it was now passing. 


Again I almost recollected the name of the con- 
course and its occasion; but while endeavoring 
to stimulate my memory to perform its func- 
tions, the effort dispelled the vision, and I 


| found myself, as before, seated at my breakfast- 


| table, cup in hand. 


My exclamation of aston- 
ishment attracted the notice of one of the 
members of my family, who inquired ‘ what I 
had been staring at.’ Upon my relating what 
I have imperfectly described, some surprise was 
manifested, as the vision, which appeared to 
me to embrace a period of considerable dura- 
tion, must have been almost instantaneous. 
The city, with its landscape, is indelibly fixed 
in my memory, but the sense of previous fa- 


| mniliarity with it has never again been renewed. 




















The ‘spirit of man within him’ is, indeed, a 
mystery; and those who have witnessed the 
progress of a case of catalepsy cannot but have 
been impressed with the conviction, that there 
are dormant faculties belonging to the human 
mind, which, like the rudimentary wings said 
to be contained within the skin of a caterpillar, 
are only to be developed in a higher sphere of 
being. 

It was long before I could find persons who 
had experienced what I have so often done in 
this way. It has many times happened to me, 
not like the feeling of pre-existence noticed by 
Lytton and Scott, but as if I had myself gone 
through precisely the same train of thought 
before, or as having spoken the same things, 
and had others join in the conversation and 
say the same, as had happened at some indis- 
tinct period before. I have found a few, but 
very few persons who testified that they had 
experienced the same curious sensation. It 
never occurred to me as in any way implying 
or connected with pre-existence, but it is suf- 
ficiently strange and unaccountable to have a 
strong vivid recollection come upon us that we 
have thought and spoken, and that others have 
spoken with us, precisely in the same order 
and connection as at the time present. This 
feeling I have had very frequently, but of 
course it has been oftenest with reference to 
trains of thought alone. I may add, that not 
unfrequently it has happened to me in a dream, 
to feel that I had dreamed exactly the same 
before.” 

Another writer expresses a wish that a 
more appropriate term were found to des- 
ignate the feeling in question. He would 
call it ‘* mysterious memory,” rather than 
“ the sense of pre-existence.”” Many have 
experienced it who are unwilling and un- 
able to conceive that the present is merely 
the repetition of the past. ‘‘ Nature never 
repeats herself,” is an axiom in natural 
philosophy. ‘ The sense of prescience” 
would, perhaps, be nearer the truth. Some 
of the cases, as that of Hone, are scarcely 
to be explained otherwise than as cases 
of fore-knowledge. That, under certain 
conditions, the human mind is capable of 
foreseeing the future, more or less dis- 
tinctly, is hardly to be questioned. May 
we not suppose that in dreams or waking 
reveries we sometimes anticipate what 
will befall us, and that this impression, 
forgotten in the interval, is revived by 
the actual occurrence of the event fore- 
seen? 

In the Confessions of J. J. Rousseau is 


a remarkable passage, which appears to | 


support this theory. He says, that in his 
youth, taking a solitary walk, he fell into 
a reverie, in which he clearly foresaw 
“the happiest day of his life,” which oc- 
curred seven or eight years afterward : 


TO A STEP-CHILD. 
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| “TI saw myself, as in a vision, transported to 
| that happy time and that charming place where 
| my heart, reveling in happiness, tastes inex- 
pressible delights without even dreaming of 
voluptuous pleasures. Ido not remember ever 
being more forcibly or more entirely transported 
into the future than at this time. And the 
most remarkable circumstance was, that when 
this reverie was realized, I found everything just 
as I had imagined it tobe. If ever the dream of 
a man just awakened from sleep may hav@had 
the air of a prophetic vision, this reverie did 
most assuredly.” 


He afterward relates the realization of 
his day-dream, at a féte champétre in the 
company of Madame de Warens, at a place 
which he had not previously seen : 


“The mental state in which I found myself 
in all that we said or did that day, as well as 
| all the objects that attracted my attention, 
vividly recalled the circumstances of the waking 
dream which I had at Annecy seven or eight 
years before. The similarities were so striking 
that, in thinking of them, I was moved even to 
| tears.” 


Now, if Rousseau, on the second of 
these occasions, had forgotten the pre- 
vious one, saving a faint remembrance of 
the ideas which he then conceived, it is 
evident that this would have been a case 
of the kind under consideration. 





TO A STEP-CHILD. 


Tuov art not mine—the golden locks that clus- 
ter 
Round thy brow, 
Thy blue eyes, with their soft and liquid luster, 
And cheeks of snew— 
E’en the strange sadness on thine infant features, 
Blending with love, 
Are hers whose mournful eyes seem sadly bend- 
ing 
On her lost dove. 
Thou art not mine—upon thy sweet lip lingers 
Thy mother’s smile— 
And while I press thy soft and baby fingers 
In mine the while— 
In the deep eyes so trustfully upraising 
Their light to mine, 
I deem the spirit of thy mother gazing 
To my soul’s shrine. 
They ask me, with their meek and soft beseech- 
ing, 


A mother’s care; 
They ask a mother’s kind and patient teaching, 
A mother’s prayer. 


Not mine, yet dear to me, fair, fragrant blossom 
Of a fair tree, 

Crushed to the earth in life’s first, glorious 

summer ; 

Thou’rt dear to me. 

Child of the lost, the buried, and the sainted, 
I call thee mine, 

Till fairer still, with tears and sin untainted, 
Her home be thine. 














PENCILED PASSAGES. 








FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 





Few men were more diligent in the col- 
lection of books than Roserr Soutuey, and 
certainly very few made better use of them. 
He was a most voracious reader, and has 
leftggn record his opinion, written when he 
had nearly reached the verge of his earthly 
existence, of 


THE INSIGNIFICANCE OF WORLDLY 
KNOWLEDGE. 

After all, knowledge is not the first thing needful. 
Provided we can get contentedly through the world 
and to heaven at last, the sum of knowledge we may 
collect on the way is more infinitely insignificant 
than I like to acknowledge in my own heart. 


KNOWLEDGE OF TITE GLORIFIED. 
teferring to the preceding quotation, Dr. 
Hamiiron adverts to a species of knowledge 
accessible to all, and of which none can ob- 
tain too much: 

Of the knowledge which we acquire under the tu- 
ition of the Comforter, and of that knowledge which 
God himself is the subject, it is impossible to possess 
And such is the knowledge of the glorified. 
God himself is known. Not comprehended, but ap- 
prehended: much of his procedure understood, nono 
of his perfections misunderstood. The plan of re- 
demption is made plain, and the graco of Immanuel is 
made so manifest that it will be almost a regret of 
the glorified that it was not sooner realized; that they 
did not trust his tenderness more, and resort to his 
atonement more habitually and more joyfully. And 
the mystery of Providence is made plain; and, like 
one who has been conducted through a tangled forest 
by some skillful guide, and who at last, emerging from 


too much. 


the thicket, and looking down from some lofty em- 
inence on the leafy wilderness, concedes his conductor's 
skill; so, escaped from the thicket of this world’s toils 
and trials. and looking down from the hills of imimor- 
tality on the way by which the Lord has led us, that 
road which we often thought so roundabout, and often 
felt so rugged 
that it was 
would have 


how affecting and surprising to see 
the only right way —the only way that 
brought us thither / 

THE PREACHER FOR THE TIMES. 

Tue Rey. W. Mortey Punsuon is an elo- 
quent and exceedingly popular young min- 
ister, rivaling in power, but not in eccen- 
tricity, the noted Spurgeon. In a lecture 
before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in London, which has been recently 
published, we find this passage: 

One great want of the times is a commanding min- 
istry, a ministry of a piety at once sober and earnest, 
and of mightiest moral power. Give us these men, 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, who will proclaim 
old truths with new energy, not cumbering them with 
massive drapery, nor hiding them neath piles of rub- 
bish. Give us these men! men of sound speech, who 
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will preach the truth as it is in Jesus, not with falter- 
ing tongue and averted eye, as if the mind blushed at 
its own credulity ; not distilling it into an essence so 
subtle, and so speedily decomposed that a chemical 
analysis alone can detect the faint odor which tells it 
has been there, but who will preach it apostle-wise, 
that is, “ first of all,” at once a principle shrined in the 
heart and a motive mighty in the life, the source of all 
morals and the inspiration of all charity, the sanctifier 
of every relationship, and the sweetener of every toil. 
Give us these men! men of dauntless courage, from 
whom God-fear has banished man-fear, who will stand 
unblanched before the pride of birth, and the pride of 
rank, and the pride of office, and the pride of intellect, 
and the pride of money, and will rebuke their conven- 
tional hypocrisies, and demolish their false confidences, 
and sweep away their refuges of lies. Give us these 
men! men of tenderest sympathy, who dare despise 
none, however vile and crafty, because the “ one blood” 
appeals for relationship in its sluggish or feverish flow— 
who deal not in fierce reproofs nor haughty bearing, 
because their own evils have just been brought out of 
prison—by whom the sleeper will not be harshly chid- 
ed, and who will mourn over the wanderer, “my 
brother! ah! my brother!” Give us these men! men 
of zeal untiring, whose hearts of constancy quail not, 
although dull men sneer, and proud men scorn, and 
timid men blush, and cautious men deprecate, and 
wicked men revile—who, though atrophy wastes the 
world, and paralysis has settled on the Church, amid 
hazard and hardship are valiant for the truth, 
And think 

What others only dream about, and do 

What others did but think, and glory in 

What others dared but do. 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


THERE is a vein of bitterness running 
through the sweet poetry of Geratp Mas- 
sry. It had its origin in his own early ex- 
perience. The son of poor parents, he was 
obliged, when only eight years of age, to 
toil in a factory for bread. He speaks feel- 
ingly, and gives a sketch of his own early 
life when he tells us that 

The child comes into the world, a new coin, with 
the stamp of God upon it. In like manner as the 
Jews sweat down sovereigns by hustling them in a 
dag to get gold dust out of them, so is the poor man’s 
child hustled and sweated down in this bag of society 
to get wealth out of it; and even as the impress of the 
queen is effaced by the Jewish process, so is the image 
of God worn from head and brow, and day by day the 
child recedes devil-ward. I look back now with won- 
der, not that few escape, but that any escape at all to 
win nobler growth for their humanity. ' 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES. 

THERE are, among the readers of Tue 
NATIONAL, not 
extract from 
of the North American Review will convey a 
rebuke for the past, and possibly a lesson 
to be remembered in the future: 


a few to whom the subjoined 
an article in a late number 


If anything could provoke a saint to wrath it is the 
frequent destruction of fine trees on the most frivolous 
pretenses. Here a majestic elm is sacrificed because tha 
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dripping from its boughs moistens cheap shingles on | 
some adjoining house, and compels a nore speedy re- 
pair. There a barn is to be removed, and all the trees 
which stand in the line of its dread course must give 
way. A couple of rowdies, returning on a dark night 
from a winter revel, are upset against an oak which 
projects into the road a foot or two; straightway the 
sapient selectmen of the town debate the case, and 
solemnly order that the tree, which has served them 
during the memory of man, shall be brought low, 
rather than a dollar shall be spent to widen the road at 
that point. Here again, unfortunately, a new strect 
must be laid out in a straight line to satisfy the pre- 
cise genius of modern engineering; and the great tree 
that stops the way must disappear, root and branch, 
rather than a man’s breath be changed in the beautifal 
lithograph of attractive house-lots. The first care of a 
lucky brother, who has bought at a bargain some fine 
old estate, is to thin out and trim the trees and shrub- 
bery on the model of his own ledger, saving only the 
specimens which he ean coax into regular rows, or 
inspect with half shut eyes; and there are not a few 
occasions to admire that thrift which cuts down an 
orchard because birds get all the cherries or boys steal 
all the apples. 





WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU TO DOUBT? 

THERE is, unquestionably, a great pro- 
pensity in many minds to skepticism on 
some of the leading and well-defined doc- 
trines of Christianity. There are those also, 
on the other hand, who find real difficulties, 
for the solution of which they are anxious, 
and who have aright to all the assistance 
which those more learned can give, but who 
are too frequently treated as intimated in 
the following extract from a sermon by F. W. 
Robertson : 


If you are in doubt, you cannot tell your doubts to 
relisious people; no, not even to the ministers of 
Christ; for they have no place for doubts in their 
largest system. They ask, What right have you to 
doubt ? They shake 
the head, and whisper it about gravely, that you read 
strange books; that you are verging on infidelity. 


They suspect your character. 


SEEM TO BE WHAT YOU ARE. 

Be what you srem to be, is good advice, 
and so is its converse—seem to be what you 
are. So, at least, thinks the author of Jane 
Eyre, who gives this advice to one of her own 
sex : | 

I know that if women wish to escape the stigma of 
husband-seeking, they must act and look like marble 
or clay--cold, expressionless, bloodless: for every ap 
pearance of feeling, of joy, sorrow, friendliness, an- 
tipathy, admiration, disgust, are alike construed by the 
world into the attempt to hook a husband. Never 
mind! well-meaning women have their own consciences 
to comfort them after all. Do not, therefore, be too 
much afraid of showing yourself as you are, affec- 
tionate and good-hearted; do not too harshly repress | 
Sentiments and feeling excellent in themselves because 
you fear that some puppy may fancy that you are let- 
ting them come out to fascinate him; do not condemn | 
yourself to live only by halves, because if you showed | 
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| too much animation some pragmatical thing in 


breeches might take it into his pate to imagine that 
you designed to dedicate your life to his inanity. 


GOD IS NEAR. 


Tuts simple, but sublime thought is strik- 
ingly brought out by Tauler, a volume of 
whose discourses has been recently pub- 
lished : 


I have a power in my soul which enables me to per- 
ceive God; I am as certain as that I live that nothing 
is so near tome as God. He is nearer to me than I 
am to myself. It is a part of His very essence that 
He should be nigh and present tome. He€e is also nigh 
to a stone or tree, yet they do not know it. If a tree 
could know God, and perceive his presence as the 
highest of the angels perceives it, the tree would be as 
blessed as the highest angel. And it is because man 
is capable of perceiving God and knowing how nigh 
God is to him, that he is better off thanatree. And 
he is more blessed or less blessed in the same measure 
as he is aware of the presence of God. It is not be- 
cause God is in him, and so close to him, and he hath 
God, that he is blessed, but because he perceives God's 
presence, and knows and loves him; and such a one 
will feel that God's kingdom is nigh at hand. 


TORMENTING SERMONS. 


An English reviewer speaks very highly 

of the fidelity with which Miss Winkworth 
o 

has translated the Sermons of Tauler, from 

whom the preceding extract is taken. Of 

the discourses themselves the critic says, 

sarcastically, but we fear with too much 

truth : 

They have merit, and of the highest kind; and, in 
the present low state of such literature, may be ad- 
vantageously consulted by the suffering Christians 
who are condemned, Sunday after Sunday, to listen to 
the disjointed trash, something between a schoolboy’s 
theme and a college exercise, which the admirable 
training of our Church provides for their torment. 
They are not, perhaps, of the stimulating character 
which would satisfy the cravings ofa smart writer in the 
Times ; but they are none the less useful to ordinary 
Christians for want of tricks of diction and oddities 
of style. Compared to a leader on some popular sub- 
ject of the day, they may seem heavy ; but place them 
by the side of a successful newspaper article a month 
old, and we shall acknowledge that there are other 
qualities needed in sermons intended to live, besides 
those which rouse the attention of jaded loungers. 


EXCESSIVE CAUTION. 

Ir was General Lee, if our memory serves 
us, who called prudence a rascally virtue. 
The caustic RyLe appears to have pretty 
much the same opinion relative to the ago- 
nizing fear of doing harm, which is so char- 
acteristic of many professing Christians: 

Many believers in the present day seem so dread- 
fully afraid of doing harm, that they hardly ever dare 
to do any good. There are many who are fruitful in 
objections, but barren in action; rich in wet blankets, 
but poor in anything like Christian fire. They are 
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like the Dutch deputies, who would never allow 
Marlborough to venture anything, and by their ex- 
cessive caution prevented many a victory from being 
won. Truly, in looking round the Chutch of Christ, 
a man might sometimes think that God's kingdom 
had come and God’s will was being done on earth, so 
small is the zeal that some believers show. 


THE LITTLE COFFIN. 

Mrs. Bosrwick’s touching lines have been 
copied frequently. Those who have met 
with them before will not object to see them 
again, and if they are not familiar to all 
our readers, they ought to be: 


"Twas a tiny, rosewood thing, 

Ebon bound and glittering 

With its stars of silver white, 
Silver tablet, blank and bright, 
Downy pillowed, satin lined, 

That I, loitering, chanced to find 
*Mid the dust, and scent, and gloom 
Of the undertaker’s room, 

Waiting, empty—ah! for whom? 


Ah! what love-watched cradle bed 
Ke eps to-night the nestling head, 
Or on what soft, pillowing breast 
Is the cherub form at rest, 

That ere long, with darkened eye, 
Sleeping to no lullaby, 

Whitely robed, and still, and cold, 
Pale flowers slipping from its hold, 
Shall this dainty couch infold? 


Ah! what bitter tears shall stain 
All this satin sheet like rain, 

And what towering hopes be hid 
‘Neath this tiny coffin lid, 

Scarcely iarge enough to bear 

Little words that must be there; 
Little words, cut deep and true, 
Bleeding mothers’ hearts anew— 
Sweet, pet name, and “ AGED Two!” 


O! can sorrow’s hovering plume 
Round our pathway cast a gloom, 
Chill and darksome as the shade 
By an infant's coffin made! 
From our arms an angel flies, 
And our startled, dazzled eyes, 
Weeping round its vacant place, 
Cannot rise its path to trace, 
Cannot see the angel face! 


SOLICITUDE FOR CHILDREN. 

Dr. Srork, in his “ Home Scenes; or, Christ 
in the Family,” has some beautiful thoughts 
on a duty of the Church which cannot be too 
frequently or too impressively inculcated : 


Even in what are called the dark ages, the time of 
monkish austerity and priestly sway, we see glimpses 
of tender solicitude for childhood. In the Gothic 
Cathedral, that embodiment of the middle ages, the 
Holy Mother and her Divine child beam upon the 
worshiper from illuminated missals and painted win- 
dows. There by the altar stands the baptismal font: 
and the child of the poorest peasant is recognized as a 
lamb of the Good Shepherd, and received into his fold. 
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What would childhood have been in the dark ages 
without the church? What other power could have 
stood between innocence and its tempter and destroy- 
Who would have withstood Herod, ifthe mother 
heart of Christianity had withheld its guardianship ? 

Christianity is still the guardian of childhood, for 
Herod still lives. His spirit is still the spirit of the 
world—of the world’s passion and its policy. What 
multiform eviis are all around to blight the innocence 
and purity of the young! What evils surround their 
path! What serpents are ever gliding among the very 
flowers of their spring! The child ever needs pro- 
tection; Herod ever in some form rages; Christianity, 
like a mighty maternal heart, needs ever to keep its 
watch. 


UNPROFITABLE MIXTURES. 


Or all compounds the religious novel is 
surely the strangest. It is an attempt to 
make the devil do the Lord’s business—a 
yoking of Apollyon to the car of Salvation. 


| Indeed, any incongruous mixture is apt to 


produce disgust in well-regulated minds— 
mental nausea we might call it—as is well 
set forth by a cotemporary critic: 

We cannot bear those effeminative practitioners 
who try to make physic pleasant —spoiling an agreeable 
vehicle without improving the nasty stuff which it is 
We dislike a black draught ina 
glass of champagne, or powders with ale, or cod-liver 


intended to disguise. 
oil in sherry—ugh! the thought is wry faces and nan- 
sca; and we believe that we are not singular. Does 
the man live who could contemplate, unmoved, the 
process of mixing jalap in stout? 
fure, we object to all the attempts to render philosophy 
palatable by combining it with fictitious biography. 
It will not go down; one element must suffer by the 
process: the philosophy, if strong, absorbs all the in- 
terest of the narrative, and the characters become mere 
mouthpieces of opposite opinions, like the opponent 


By analogy, there- 


and respondent in an old scholastic exercise; or the 
fiction, if agreeable, spoils the philosophy, and we for- 
got all about the argument on the subjectivity of Space 
and Time, in our pleasant recollection of that pretty 
little love scene between the professor and the parson’s 
daughter. 


GOD THE GIVER. 
Tue Ettrick Shepherd’s doxology may ap- 
propriately close the chapter for the present 
month : 


slessed be thy name forever, 

Thon of life the guide and giver, 
Thou canst guard the creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
God of stillness and of motion, 

God of desert and of ocean, 

Of the mountain, rock, and river— 
Blessed ve thy name forever. 


Thou who slumberest not, nor sleepest, 
Bless'd are they thou kindly keepest ; 
God of evening's parting ray, 

Of midnight’s gloom, and dawning day, 
That rises from the azure sea, 

Like breathings of eternity ; 

God of life! that fade shall never, 
Blessed be thy name forever! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Wituiam L. Marcy.—By the public press of 
every political creed, the name of this eminent 
statesman, now that he has passed away, is 
mentioned with respect ; and well-deserved trib- 
utes are paid to his memory, Even those who 
most bitterly opposed him while living are 
among the foremost, now that he is dead, to do 
justice to his character as a man, and to his 
abilities as a statesman. 

He was born on the 12th of December, 1786, 
and died at Ballston Spa, on the 4th of 
July, 1857. He was a student of Brown Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1808. In the 
war of 1812 he volunteered as a lieutenant of 
light infantry, and it was his company which 
had the good fortune to capture the first flag 
won by the land forces in that war. Among 
the civil offices held by him were those of Re- 
corder of the City of Troy; Comptroller of the 
State of New York; Justice of the Supreme 
Court of this State; United States senator; 
Governor of New York, to which office he was 
three times elected ; Secretary of War during 
President Polk’s administration ; and Secretary 
of State during that of President Pierce. In all 
these positions he displayed talents of a high 
order, and by the faithful discharge of every 
duty he has left a name that will ever rank 
highly among those of America’s greatest states- 
men, 

Broruer Croaker.—The Congregationalist, 
one of the best religious papers on our exchange 
list, paints the portrait of this well-known 
brother in colors so life-like that we recognized 
him at the first glance. We knew him very 
well in former years. He was not a Calvinist 
then, but it seems that he has been a diligent 
student since he found a home within that ec- 
clesiastical inclosure. We trust he is predes- 
tinated to stay there until his course is finished. 

“Brother Croaker is a brother whom, having once 
seen, you will be apt to remember. His bodily pres- 
ence affects your nerves like a raw, drizzly day in 
November. The forehead is low and aslant; the eyes, 
closely fitted in near the narrow bridge of the nose, 
remind you of the expression of a Jewish clothes- 
dealer's. The mouth is compressed into the firmness 
and rigidity of the lock-jaw; there is about its lines a 
downright, ‘no-use-to-talk’ expression, which keeps 
you off at a respectful distance. The moment your 
eye falls on his face, the idea of looking to it for sym- 
pathy strikes you as having something fantastic in its 
absurdity ; you would as soon expect sympathy from 
the cold grave-stone of a pawnbroker. 

“ Brother Croaker’s spiritual part fully sustains the 
impression made by his physiognomy. His ‘ mission’ 
in the world is evidently to keep his neighbors all 
right; and for himself—that is his own business. His 
evidences of personal acceptance with Ged resolve 
themselves all into one brief sentence, he is orthodor, 
Itis true, you never meet him at evening prayer-meet- 
ings. He lives too far off, and his health is rather 
feeble, (though on Lyceum lecture nights, he thanks 
the Lord, he is somewhat stronger.) and, moreover, 
Mrs. Croaker dislikes to be left alone. He wishes the 
meetings were better attended, and wonders that 
brethren living near the church don’t more of them 
*turn out.’ 

“The whole matter of collections and contributions 
is an eye-sore to him. He would about as willingly 





Collections, he thinks, come too often. Once in 
six months is enough in all reason. Charity begins at 
home. There are too many societies, doing nothing 
but paying fat salaries to treasurers and secretaries out 
of the hard work of God's people. It’s all folly to be 
squandering precious money on so many wild schemes 
to civilize Patagonians and Kamschatkans. The mis- 
sionary collector, calling at Brother Croaker's door, has 
a task about as agreeable as wrenching a bone from 
a hungry mastiff. If the example of good deacon A., 
who gives away half his income, is commended to 
him, he thinks it impertinence. He always thought 
the deacon had a soft spot in his head ; and he is grow- 
ing sure of it now ; for ‘a fool and his money are soon 
parted." 

“As to family worship—he expects the minister, 
whenever he calls at the house, (and woe to him if that 
is not often,) to pray with them all; but for himself, be 
feels inadequate, though he does muster courage to 
speak, when, in a town meeting, Young America 
threatens to vote away money and raise his taxes. 

“Pressing personal religion home on the souls of his 
children he finds embarrassing, and never attempts it. 
It is true, they are all growing up without God in the 
world, but he comforts himself by charging all that 
over to the account of Divine Sovereignty. 

“ Brother Croaker has one favorite hobby, namely, 
ecclesiastical litigation. A council called by the Church, 
especially in any embarrassing case, is a perfect God- 
send to him. It is really wonderful to see how readily 
he contrives to excuse himself from Mrs, Croaker, and 
how heroically his feeble health rallies for the great 
occasion. Let the council hold one session, or a doz- 
en, in the morning, or till midnight, in fair weather or 
foul, Brother Croaker is sure to appear, leaning eagerly 
forward, with his elbows on the back of the seat be- 
fore him, his projected chin on his open palms, and 
his gray eyes, that so often are drowsy in Church, as 
restless as those of grimalkin with a mouse in full 
view. 

“We have already intimated that he atones for any 
harmless little peculiarities, by the rich savor of his 
orthodoxy. He knows the five points of Calvinism as 
he knows his five fingers, and keeps vigilant watch 
over the faith once delivered to the saints. But es- 
pecially he maintains a sharp look out for the minis- 
ter. If ever that hapless personage lets slip a wor: 
about the innocence of childhood, or the amiability of 
worldly men, Brother Croaker is after him at once with 
the hue and cry of heresy, and the poor pastor begins 
to doubt his own identity, on waking up some morn- 
ing to find himself a full-blooded Unitarian, if not a 
Parkerite, a ravening wolf in sheep's clothing. If it 
should so happen that the pastor's orthodoxy is es- 
tablished and unassailable, Brother Croaker finds, in 
the matter and manner of his sermons, prolific themes 
for comment. His most comprehensive remark, and 
most convenient, gs saving the trouble of specifica- 
tion, is, that ‘ there’s nothing iz the sermons anyhow ; 
all froth.’ 

“He groans with unction over the departure of good 
Mr. P., the last pastor, and would give the world if 
only he could return; albeit a little inquiry of Mr. P. 
will reveal to you that he reckoned Brother Croaker 
the sorest affliction ever visited upon him. 

“ He begins shortly to intermingle furebodings with 
his criticisms, like the few low thunder-peals before a 
storm. Matters cannot go on long at this rate; that’s 
clear. Everything is going to ruin, and if nobody else 
but him has discovered it, nobody else looks far 
enough ahead. Our estimable brother has a mem- 
ory wondrously retentive of all tart remarks on the 
minister, by whomsoever dropped. He does for the 
parish the same service which that pan which re- 
ceives all drippings of sour, curdled milk dves for the 
dairy. He understood Squire A., who professes to be 
one of the pastor's best friends, to say that he did not 
think the last sermon he listened to was quite clear 
on election, and Dr. B. was lately heard complaining 
that Homeopathy was too much in favor at the par- 
sonage ; and Mrs. C. says she zi// keep her feathers if 
the minister does preach that the fashion of this 
world passeth away. With these and like weighty 
evidences that a crisis is approaching, Brother Croaker 
cage to worry the pastor into asking a dismission, 
»y which everybody else in the parish is surprised and 
grieved; but nobody more so than Squire A., Dr. B., 
and Mrs, C. 

“ Brother Croaker is ready to acknowledge, in gen- 
eral terms, that he is a miserable sinner, that he was 
shapen in iniquity and in sin did his mother conceive 
him; but call his attention to any special and favorite 
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infirmity of his, an inveterate attachment to dollars, for 
example, and you get a lesson for your impertinence 
that you won't forget for a life-time. He knows what 
regeneration is, and he knows that he ‘experienced 
religion’ twenty years ago and more; he can give you 
the precise date, and all the cireumstances. Moreov er, 
he believes in the perseverance of the saints, and 
that’s enough for Aim, and he don’t want any of your 
questions about his present enjoyment of sec ret prayer, 
and all that. 

“ Brother Croaker is just as sure there is one of the 
‘many mansions’ fitted up in waiting for him as if he 
had already taken up his quarters in it, being conii- 
dent that no questions will be asked of a church- 
member, like himself, ‘in good and regular standing,’ 
but expecting to take possession very much as the 
rightful owner of property long in the hands of an | 
agent steps in at last and claims his own.” 








sooTs AND Wurre Cuoxers.—Dr. Bethune, in 
an address to theological students at Rochester 
said, that when he was young no preacher ever 
went into the pulpit in boots, but always wore | 
shoes ; and he believed there was as much of | 
comfort custom in it. No one can preach 
well in tight boots. He inveighed against the 
‘white choker” as unclassical and indefensible. 
The writers on ancient customs tell us nothing 
about bandages for the throat, and in early days 
none but slaves and felons wore the “ halter.” 
There is no reason, therefore, why the clergy 
should garrote themselves in these days. 


as 





Currous Reasonrnc.—Dr. Zinchinelli, of Pa- | 
dua, in * Essay on Reasons why People use 
the Right Hand in preference to the Left,” will 
not allow custom or imitation to be the cause. 
He affirms that the left arm cannot be in vio- 
lent or continued motion without causing pain 
in the left because there is the seat of the 
heart and of the arterial system; and that, 
therefore, nature herself compels man to make 
use of the right hand. 


an 


side, 


Quaint Cusrom.—At Marseilles, in France, 
on Ash Wednesday, there is a ceremony called 
“interring the carnival.” A whimsical figure 
is dressed up to represent the carnival, and is 
carried in procession to Arrieus, a small seaside 
village, when it is pulled to pieces. This cere- 
mony is attended, in some way or other, by 
every inhabitant of Marseilles, whether gentle 
or simple, man or woman, boy or girl. 


SrncuLark INTERMENT.—The following curious 
entry is in the register of Lymington Church, 
under the year 1736: “ Samuel Baldwin, Esq., 
sojourner in this parish, 
sunk in the sea) without the Needles sane cere- 
monie, May 20.” This was performed in conse- 
quence of the earnest wish of the deceased on 
his deathbed, to disappoint his wife, who, in 
their matrimonial squabbles, had assured him 
that if she survived him, she would dance on 
his grave. 


was immersed (i. e., 


Tue Grumeuixe Gimiet.—Here is a little 
fable, the moral of which will occur to those 
who need it, and certainly do them no harm: 
A gimlet exceedingly discontented with 
its vocation ; it envied all the other tools, think- 
ing scorn of its own mean duty of perpetual 
boring and picking holes everywhere. The saw 
and the ax had grand work to do; the plane 
got praise always ; so did the chisel for its carv- 


crew 


ing ; and the happy hammer was always ringing | 


| could carve a cornice better than the chisel: 


merrily upon the clinching nail. But for 
it, a wretched, poking, paltry gimlet, its work 
was hidden away, and the little use it 


seemed to be of, was all soon put to the credit 
of that stout interloper the nail. However, a 
little unseen fairy, hovering about the glue-pot, 
kindly took occasion to comfort poor gimlet, as 
thus: 


“Ts there one tool in the whole kit of them that our 
master, Mr. Teak, makes more use of than of you? 
And which of them can he forego less easily ? (for, of 
course, your brother, the bradall, is with you in this 
plaint.;) Though every tool has its special excellence, 
still many of those you envy might be superseded by 
neighbors. The ax will hew down an oak pretty 
nearly as well as the saw will cut it; the adze will 
smooth away roughnesses at least half as neatly as the 
plane; the knife (if our worshipful guild of carpenters 
did not unreasonably repudiate such an instrument) 
but noth- 
ing would compensate for your ab-ence, no, not even 
your cousin the augur; for neither nail nor screw will 
hold after him. Be content; nay, more, be happy. 


Though your work seems mean and secret, though 
there is nothing of outward show, nothing of open 


you are the most useful, and 
therefore, | need searcely add, not the least honorable 
of the workman's tools. It is to your good offices that 
he chiefly looks for coherence without splitting; and 
to your quiet influences, the neatness, the solidity, the 
comfort of his structure may greatly be ascribed. 5 


praise, still, O gimlet, 








PuiLosopuy 1x Court.—Mr. Boyden, a civil 
engineer of Boston, brought a suit in the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts against the At- 
lantic Cotton Mills of Lawrence. Mr. Boyden 
had agreed to make a turbine water-wheel for 
the Atlantic Mills, which should save, or * util- 
ize,” as it is termed, seventy-six per cent. of 
the water power; if he succeeded in saving that 
per centage, he was to have two thousand dol- 
lars; if not, he was to have nothing; and for 
every one per cent, above that, he was to re- 
ceive three hundred and fifty dollars. Mr. 
Boyden went to work and produced a wheel 
which saved, as he affirmed, ninefy-six per cent. 
The labor involved in this result may be im- 
agined, from the fact that Mr. Boyden spent 
more than five thousand dollars in the mere 
mathematical calculations. The company had 
provided no sufficient means of testing the ques- 
tion practically, and as the per centage claimed 
by Mr. Boyden was altogether unprecedented, 
they contested the claim. The case went into 
No jury could comprehend the question, 
learned bench found itself entirely at 
The was accordingly referred to 
well-chosen parties: Judge Joel Parker, 
of Cambridge ; Professor Benjamin Pierce, the 
mathematician ; and James B. Francis, the agent 
of the united companies of Lowell, in the man- 
agement of the common water power. Professor 
Parker furnished the law, Mr. Francis the prac- 
tical acquaintance with hydraulics, and Pro- 
fessor Pierce the mathematical knowledge. That 
learned geometer had to dive deep and study 
long before the problem was settled. But set- 
tled it was at last, and in Mr. Boyden’s favor, 
to whom the ré awarded the sum of 
eighteen thousand seven hundred dollars. Mr. 
Boyden had previously constructed turbine 
wheels that utilized respectively the extraor- 
dinary amounts of eighty-nine and ninety per 
cent.; the last wheel, utilizing ninety-six per 
cent., exceeds anything of the kind that was 
ever made. The wheel is one hundred and four 
and three quarter inches in diameter, 


court. 
and the 
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Tue Panama Rairroap is described by Bishop 
Janes as the greatest wonder of the Isthmus. 
Often, says the bishop, when traveling on North- 
ern railroads, as I have passed through deep 
excavations in the granite rock or well-made 
tunnels through opposing mountains, have I 
paid a spontaneous but silent tribute of glowing 
admiration to the genius and enterprise which 
have thus opened and graded these thorough- 
fares of inland commerce and these highways 
of journeying humanity. But the Panama Rail- 
road is the greatest achievement of them all. 
Built in the same latitude, and under similar 
circumstances with some of these other roads, 
it would be an inferior work. But the sickli- 
ness and lassitude of the climate, the great dif- 
ficulty of obtaining laborers who could at all 
endure it, the great distance that the materials 
had to be imported, and other serious embar- 
rassments, rendered the enterprise one of un- 
rivaled interest. The mere survey of the route, 
through tropical swamps and over chaparal- 
covered hills, was a service of difficulty, of 
danger, of skill, of courage, and of perseverance 
rarely equaled. The first twelve miles of the 
road from Aspinwall is across a morass, so soft, 
when the vines, and reeds, and shrubs were 
cleared off, that piles sixty feet long would set- 
tle down out of sight by their own weight; yet 
across this almost bottomless slough, bringing 
timbers from the States, and stone and dirt 
from a great distance, a substantial railroad 
has been built. The road is about forty-eight 
and a half miles in length, and, with its dépots 
and running stock, has cost the company about 
eight millions of dollars ! 

Tue New Cent furnishes a theme for ridicule 
in every direction. The omission of the word 
“‘ Liberty,” heretofore found on our American 
coins, it is said, renders it more acceptable in 
certain portions of this great Republic. A Ger- 
man paper, published in Baltimore, says: 

“The unsightly, humpbacked eagle will never soar 
high enough to reach the throne of Jupiter. Images 
of the king of birds are found in such variety upon 
ancient coins, that one would suppose it easier to se- 
lect from among them a suitable device than to con- 
coct such a wretched original. A picture which is 
daily before the eyes of the million should not be a 
deformity.” 

“It is,” another critic says, “base, alloyed metal, 
and looks shame-faced about it. It is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl! simply one of those abortions of amal- 
gamation for which Germany has been so long noted, 
and which we utterly abominate. The eagle on the 
one side looks like a butterfly with lopped wings, or a 
fish-hawk rising from a missed swoop after a sea-bass. 
The coining is worse done than that of any other piece 
ever issued from the mint, every coin being uneven in 
thickness at one edge and the other.” 


The unfortunate eagle, according to a wag 
who is fond of a pun, seems to be going some- 
where “in a desperate hurry, probably because 
he has just got on a new scent.” 

Cuivese Customs THE ANTIPODES OF ENGLISH. 
—The very striking contrarieties in comparison 
with our own, is amusingly given in the follow- 
ing extract from a work published at Macao: 


“On inquiring of a boatman in which direction 
Macao lay, I was answered, in the west-north, the wind, 
as I was informed, being east-south. We do not say 
60 in Europe, thought I; but imagine my surprise 
when, in explajning the utility of the compass, the 





boatman added, that the needle pointed to the south / 
Wishing to change the subject, | remarked that I con- 
cluded he was about to proceed to some high festival 
or merry-making, as his dress was completely white. 
He told me, with a look of much dejection, that his 
brother died the week before, and that he was in the 
deepest mourning for him, On landing, the first ob- 
ject that attracted my notice was a military mandarin, 
who wore an embroidered petticoat, with a string of 
beads round his neck, and who, besides, carried a fun ; 
it was with some dismay I observed him mount on 
the right side of his horse. On my way to the house, 
my attention was drawn to several old Chinese stan¢- 
ing on stilts, some of whom had gray beards, and 
nearly all of them huge goggling spectacles ; they were 
delightedly employed iu fying paper kites, while a 
group of boys were Seep | looking on, and regarding 
the innocent occupation of their seniors with the most 
serious and gratified attention. Desirous to see the 
literature of so curious a people, I looked in at a book 
store. The proprietor told me that the language had 
no alphabet, and I was somewhat astonished, on his 
opening a Chinese volume, to find him begin at what 
I had all my life previously considered the end cf the 
book, He read the date of the publication—‘ The fifth 
year, tenth month, twenty-third day.’ ‘We arrange 
our dates differently,’ I observed; and begged that he 
would speak of their ceremonials. He commenced by 
saying, ‘When you receive a distinguished guest, do 
not fail to place him on your left hand, for that is the 
seat of honor; and be cautious not to uncover the 
head, as it would be an unbecoming act of familiarity.’” 

The action of galvanism in the earth upon 
iron and steel has been recently tested by an 
eminent London cutler. Observing that steel 
seemed to be much improved when it had be- 
come eroded in the earth, he made the experi- 
ment by burying razor-blades and parcels of 
iron in the earth, where he let them remain un- 
disturbed for three years. On removing them 
he found that the steel in the razor-blades had 
very much improved, and that from the iron he 
procured different varieties of steel, from the 
most inferior to the most unequaled quality. 
This conversion is attributed to the galvanism 
in the earth. 2 

Goop Apvice.—A lecturer inquiring of a 
clergyman, “ How long a discourse do you sup- 
pose your people will bear?” was told he hadn’t 
better try the experiment. 

“With me, the consideration is not how 
much the audience will bear, but how much 
they will listen to with profit—that is, with 
pleasure. Beyond that point I don’t intend to 
go, and I advise you to adopt the same rule.” 

Names.—Names have mnemonic power; a 
vocabulary of their meanings would be as sweet 
as the songs of the Troubadors. It would be 
like breaking into old royal tombs, the laying 
bare of old battle fields, the disclosing of old 
fossils. We should wonder how much of poetry, 
of history, of biography, may be wrapped up in 
a couple of syllables; what pictures may be 
painted with a word or two. The learned lan- 
guage of Europe can have nothing more beauti- 
ful than the dialects of the red children of the 
West; and yet that word “ dilapidated”—it 
would take the happiest day that Angelo ever 
saw to paint it; the stone apart from stone, the 
crumbling wall, the broken turret strewn among 
the weeds. The word “ disastered”—without a 
star; so pity him the poet sings: “In his own 
loose revolving field, the swain disaster’d 
stands.” What a night, what a winter’s night 
was that! The history of a race may be folded 
in a word. The “ curfew” that tolls in Gray’s 
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Elegy—what a tale its tones are telling of the 
times of the old Norman; how it lets us into 
the secret of domestic economy eight centuries 
ago; how it sets the bells a ringing, and covers 
the Saxon fires, and plays Othello with the light 
of home. ba 

How a Sun-Srroke arrects Man.—The gen- 
eral impression is that death by sun-stroke is 
very painful, but the contrary would seem to 
be the fact, judging from the following account 
of the effect of such a visitation, given by Gen- 
eral Sir C. J. Napier. He experienced an at- 
tack while in Scinde, where the thermometer, 
according to the general himself, was of as 
much use to him as it would have been to a 
boiling lobster, and wrote as follows to one of 
his daughters : 

“ The sun-stroke was a staggerer; yet my hope is to 
die by one, for never can death come in an easier 
shape. 1 was just deadly sleepy ; it was deadly had I 
been left alone; but the only feeling of the transition 
would have been a tiredness, like that experienced at 
being suddenly waked up before time. This was toa 
ree almost to be called painful; then came a pleas- 
ant drowsiness, with anger that the doctors would not 
let me sleep. Were it not for others, would that my 
horn had then sounded—so easy, so delightful, I may 
was the approach of death.” 








Say, 


This resembles the accounts that have been 
given by men who have been saved from freez- 
ing to death, after having got far down into the 
dark valley ; so that the excess of heat and ex- 
cess of cold produce precisely thé same effect. 

A New Transtation.—A certain Mr. Black 
is lecturing the people of England on the neces- 
sity of a revised edition of the English Bible, 
and he sustains his plea on the ground that the 
present volume is very incorrect. One of the 
promine nt instances he adduces is the expres- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,” which he contends should 
have been rendered, “ Give us this day our to- 
morrow's bread via 

The Protestant Churchman, which is not often 
witty, in noticing this version says: 


* We have not heard that this ‘accomplished scholar’ 
has been added to the learned corps of revisers em- 
ployed by the * Bible Union, in this country, but the 
specimen above of his abilities has such a family like- 
ness to the work which Drs, Maclay and Judd ex- 
hibited last surmmer, that we are free to commend Mr. 
Black as just the man for a situation on the new Bible, 
if there is a vacancy. The harmony between Black’s 
work and Shepherd's is another illustration of the 
syinpathy in great minds, even with an ocean between 
them.” 





A Svupstirute For Gotp.—Oreide is the 
name of a new metal which has recently made 
It resembles gold in many re- 

spects, and may be used in a pure condition, 
or as a base for gold plating. Its cost is about 
hty cents per pound, and yet its appearance 
is such that it would readily be taken for gold 
most casual observers. It is a compound 
of several metals, refined to such a degree that 
it does not easily oxidize or tarnish. These 
qualities make it a valuable acquisition to the 
metallic arts. When tested with nitric acid, 


its appearance, 





by 


ebullition takes place, but no spot remains. 
This quality, though valuable for utensils, 
makes it a dangerous metal for dishonest men. 
It can be used in counterfeiting gold so readily 


| counterfeit from true coin. 


that it will be exceedingly difficult to detect 
When placed side 
by side with gold, it requires close scrutiny to 
decide which and which In 


is gold oreide. 


| France a law has already been passed to pre- 
vent frauds, by compelling, under severe penal- 
| ties for neglect, all manufactures of * oreide”’ 


| 


| to stamp the word upon the articles produced. 


A manufactory has recently been started in 


| Waterbury, Connecticut, capable of turning out 


any quantity of the new metal. It is said that 
a great deal of the late imported gold chased 
ware is nothing but oreide! It has already 
made its appearance in counterfeit coin out 
West. 

A metal having so many of the character- 
istics of gold will soon find its way to the hands 
of dishonest men. The public need to be on 
their guard in the purchase of gold chased ware 
and gold dust. It is an easy matter to trans- 
port a metal to California which costs but 


| eighty cents per pound; and it would be quite 











as easy for a dishonest man to mix the cheap 
material with the costly. 

It is likely, however, that science, while fur- 
nishing a combination of metals so useful, will 
also furnish a detector against its use as a 
counterfeit. Nature is always true to itself, 
and the ability to create so valuable and yet 
(when used dishonestly) so dangerous an ar- 
ticle, argues the ability to produce that which 
shall be a safeguard to the public against the 
dishonest purpose. Meanwhile, it is quite 
likely that till the qualities of the metal are 
better known the public will be most woefully 
cheated. es 

StrenetH or Woman.— Cornelius Agrip- 
pa meets the assertion of Aristotle, that of 
all animals the males are stronger and wiser 
than the females, by quoting St. Paul: “ Weak 
things have been chosen to confound the strong.” 
“Adam was sublimely endowed,” he adds, 
‘but woman humbled him; Samson was strong, 
but woman made hii captive; David was re- 
ligious, but woman disturbed his piety; Solo- 
mon was wise, but woman deceived him; Job 
was patient, and was robbed by the devil of 
fortune and family; ulcerated, grieved, and 
oppressed, nothing provoked him to anger till 
a woman did it, therein proving herself stronger 
than the devil.” ~ 

West Pornt Minitrany Acapemy.—It ap- 
pears by the report of the Board of Visitors 
who attended the last annual examination at 
this institution, that almost every class is 
greatly reduced in numbers before completing 
the course of study. As an instance, the last 
graduating class numbered only thirty-eight 
members, whereas its original strength was 
ninety-six, 

The Board attribute this to the overtasking 
system of education practiced in the academy, 
requiring the most unremitting intellectual 
effort during the entire term of the cadet. 
Several changes are recommended in the course 
of studies. 

The Board also recommend that the num- 
ber of appointments to the academy should be 
increased by giving to each Senator in Con- 
gress the privilege of nominating a cadet, as 
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the staff of instruction is large enough for a 
much greater number of students. 


Prices or EneuisH aND AMERICAN Books.— 
A correspondent of one of our cotemporaries says: 


“It is something worth noticing, by the way, the 
wonderful difference in price between the English 
and American editions of books. There is, for in- 
stance, Miss Mulock’s little collection of stories, 
‘Nothing—New,’ costs twenty-one shillings sterling in 
London, while here the price is fifty cents. Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘Dead Secret’ exhibits the same disparity 
of price. ‘Little Dorritt’ sells in the same way. A 
new cheap edition of ‘John Halifax’ (published here 
at fifty cents) is announced in London at ten shillings 
and six-pence, or about two dollars and a half. An 
advertisement in an English paper before me an 
nounces a number of second-hand copies of works 
for sale; among them I notice Charles Kingsley’s 
‘Two Year's Ago, for four dollars, while Ticknor and 
Fields have published the same work for a dollar and 
a quarter. ‘Aurora Leigh’ can be had at a bargain 
for two dollars. Anderssen’s book on Africa (a rare 
chance) for four dollars, Professor Aytoun’s * Both- 
well, only two dollars. Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Zaidee,’ for 
two dollars and a quarter. Dr. Doran’s ‘Monarchs 
Retired from Business,’ two dollars and fifty cents. 
All these works are second-hand copies, and are thus 
offered as a rare bargain for book-buyers. Yet each 
one of them las been republished in this country at 
not more than one quarter the prices above imen- 
tioned.” 





— 


SMALL CHANGE 


Doveras Jerrotp.— The English papers 
abound in witticisms and bon mots attributed 
to this well-known wag. Some of them are 
worth preserving. His definition of dogma- 
tism, for instance: 

“*Dogmatism is puppyism come to its full growth!’ 
asa meaning deep and philosophical enough for an 





was equally good. ‘He reminds me,’ said Jerrold, 
‘of the Beadle of Parnassus, strutting about in a 
cocked hat, or, to be more poetical, of a modern Mo- 
ses, who sits on Pisgah with his back obstinately 
turned to that promised land, the Future; he is only 
®t for those old maid tabbies, the Muses! His Peg- 
asus is a broken-winded hack, with a grammatical 
bridle, and a monosyllabic bit between his teeth !’ 

“At the Cafe de [Europe there was a famous dish 
made of calves’ tail, which was considered as a greater 
dainty than ox-tail soup. Albert Smith was reveling 
on this dish one day when Jerrold took a seat near 
him. The gourmand said, ‘Are you not surprised, 
Jerrold, to see me eating such a dish as calves’ tail 

“*Not at all,” replied the other; ‘extremes often 
meet f° 

“One evening, at the Museum Club, upon Smith's 
ostentatiously saying, * Wasn't it strange, we had no 
fish at the marquis’s last night? That has happened 
twice lately. I cannot account for it.’ ‘Nor I, re- 
plied Jerrold, with a serious air, ‘ercept they ate it 
all up stairs ? a cool intimation that Smith had dined 
with the flunkeys in the kitchen. 

“It was Smith who boasted that he and Lamartine 
were so intimate that they might be said to row in 
the same boat, on which Jerrold retorted, *‘ That may 
be, but with very different stud/s /’ pointing signifi- 
cantly to his head. 


News By TeLteGrapu.—The daily papers are 
in the habit. of receiving items from various 
places by telegraph. For these, of course, they 
have to pay a good price, and not unfrequently 
the news is of little consequence, A paper at 
Chicago received the following: 

“ Vew York, 30th.—The report that the Astor House 
of New York has raised its price to three dollars per 
day is without foundation.” 

To balance which, the editor sent, by the same 
conveyance, this equally important item: 


| « Chicago, 30th.—The report that an old lady fell 
| down in Dearborn’s Park this morning lacks confirma- 
| tion. Mum's the word. Keep shady until you hear 
| from us again. Be virtuous and you will be happy.” 


gees One’s Money Wortu.—The New- 
port correspondent of the Providence Journal 
tells the following story: 


} 
| 
| “A sickly looking man accosted another visitor b 
remarking, ‘You appear to be well; what do you visit 
| this place for?’ ‘To enjoy myself; are you ill?’ ‘O, 
| terribly so!’ ‘Then permit me to remark, as a friend, 
that, even if you were in the most robust health, you 
eat altogether too much.’ At this sickly looked a 
little indignant, but the next moment he cooled down, 
and replied: *1 like your conversation very much, but 
what on earth is a man to do who is here paying two 
dollars and a half per day?’” 


A rustic poet sends to an exchange the fol- 
lowing poem on a “ Squirl,” remarking that he 
is aware that the last line is a little too long, 
which he says is not his fault: 


“The Squirl Am a very Nice bird, 
And has A bushy Tale, 
He sometimes sits Opon a lim, 
And sometimes On A rale, 
And Gethers nuts in The sumer So that his 
Winter stock Wont fale. 


Scene in a Kentucky Covurt-Hovusz. —In 
the good old times in Kentucky, when “ sub- 
stantial justice” was administered in a log 
cabin, after a very free and easy manner, a suit 
was brought to recover certain moneys of which 
it was alleged plaintiff had been defrauded 
by the ingenious operation known as “ thimble- 
rigging.” In the course of the trial plaintiff's 
counsel, who happened to be an “ expert,” un- 
dertook to enlighten the court as to the modus 
operandi of the performance. Putting himself 
into position, he produced the three cups and 
the “little joker,” and proceeded, suiting the 
action to the word: 

“Then, may it please the court, the defend- 
ant placing the cups on his knee thus, began 
shifting them so, offering to bet that my client 
could not tell under which cup was the ‘ little 
joker,’ meaning thereby, may it please the 
court, this ball, with the intention of defraud- 
ing my client of the sum thus wagered. For 
instance, when I raise the cup so, your honor 
supposes that you see the ball.” 

“ Suppose I see!” interrupted the judge, who 
had closely watched the performance, and was 
sure that he had detected the ball, as one of 
the cups was accidentally raised. “ Why, any 
fool can see where it is, and bet on it, and be 
sure to win. There ain’t no defraudin’ thar.” 

“Perhaps your honor would like to go a V 
on it?’ insinuated the counsel. 

“GoaV? Yes, and double it too, and here’s 
the rhino. It’s under the middle cup.” 

“Tl go a V on that,” said the foreman of 
the jury. 

“And I, and I,” joined in the jurors, one 
after the other, until each one had invested 
his pile. 
“Up!” said his honor. 

“Up” it was, but the “little joker” had 
mysteriously disappeared. Judge and jury 
were enlightened, and found no difficulty in 
bringing in a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, 
on the ground that it was the “derndest kind 
o’ defraudin’.” 
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A fast Irishman, in a time of revival, joined 
the church, but was found sinning grievously, 
not long afterward. 

“Didn't you join the Methodists ?’ 
& piously disposed person. 

“«Faix an’ I did—lI jined for six months, @nd 
behaved so well they let me off with three.” 

Going THE WHOLE AniMAL,—* Bill,” said one 
loafer to another, recently, “I’s a National Re- 
former, I is.” 

“ Vy, is that our party ?” 

“Vy, yes, hossy, it is that. If you puts ina 
vote for that party, you votes yourself a farm.” 

“Vell, I don’t go that without they'll go a 
little further. I wants a farm, and somebody 
to work it besides.” 


’ inquired 


In churches, sleepy heads have always been 
numerous, but until recently we never heard 
of any one claiming “dead head” exemption 
when the plate went round. A few Sundays 
ago, in a Western village, when the “ plate” 
was being passed, in church, a gentleman 
said to the collector: “Goon; I’m a dead head 
—TI ve got a pass.” 





At a Sunday-school examination the teacher 
asked a boy whether he could forgive persons 
who wronged him. 

“Could you,” said the teacher, “forgive a 
boy, for example, who has insulted or struck 
you?” 

“Ye-es, sir,” replied the lad very slowly, “ I— 
think —I—could—if—he was bigger than I am.” 


’ 


Faulkner, who edited the Dublin Journal, an- 
nounced in glowing terms the arrival in that 
city of & distinguished member of the British 
nobility. On the next day his paper contained 
the following very Hibernian correction: For 
“ Her Grace, the Duke,” in yesterday’s Journal, 
read “‘ His Grace, the Duchess.” He improved 
the matter quite as much as the good clergy- 
man in England did, who, without book, was 
praying, and said; “O Lord, bless all classes 
of people, from the beggar on the throne to the 
king on the dunghill—we mean from the king 
on the dunghill to the beggar on ihe throne.” 


A Discomr1rep Port.—The Boston Jost very 
colly informs us of the manner in which the 
principal editor of that able journal used up 
Mr, Nonfit, a local poet: 


“ Newcome Nonfit is a poet. He showed us one of 
his effusions the other day, and, as it wasn’t long, we 
read it. It proved very plainly that Mr. Nonfit was 
one of those poets who are neither born nor made. 
So we said, softly, ‘Why don't you write prose, Mr. 
Nonfit? Nondat smiled, and answered, like aiman who 
could afford to waive the honor, ‘ Never write prose 
have no taste for it-- poetry comes much more natural, 
and I always write poetry, ifanything.” * But “morn” 
and “dawn” are not rhymes, Mr. Nonfit. ‘No? 
they're allowable, ain't they ? said the poet, surprised 
at this unexpected criticism. ‘What would you do 
where the words won't rhyme exactly * Leave ‘em 
both out,’ we suggested. ‘But how, in that case, 
would you save the couplet?’ said Nonfit. ‘Omit the 
couplet, and it's safe enough.’ * But that would sacri- 
fice the thougit said Nontit, amazed ‘So much 
the better, we answered, getting earnest as the dis- 
course went on—‘ so much the better, A thought you 
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| prose to prosody. 











You have ears enough, but culti- 
vate your ear; and remember that a poem made up 
of “allowable” faults is not allowable poetry.’ Mr. 
Nonfit retired with a look of extreme disgust, and sent 
his next effusion to that elegant hebdomadal, *The 
Gushing Fountain and Rushing Roarer. It was 
worthy of the honor.” 

Sincutar, Very.—The Syracuse Journal, hay- 
ing published a paragraph to the effect that 
‘“*A human leg and foot were washed ashore at 
the foot of Poplar-street, Boston, on Wednes- 
day,” the Boston Post says, “We don’t doubt 
the truth of the statement in the least. Prob- 
ably more people wash their legs and feet on 
shore than elsewhere every day in the year.” 

The only remarkable case of this kind on 
record is that of the Yankee soap man, who, in 
a violent storm at sea, saved himself from death 
by taking a cake of his own soap and washing 
himself ashore. 

UnrortunaTE Sturginc.—A chorister of a 
country church lately made a sad mistake in 
the choice of a tune, there being a long slur in 
it, which came directly upon an unfortunate 
word, which produced a startling effect, namely : 

“ With reverence let the saints appear, 

And bow-wow-wow before the Lord,” 
The clergyman’s little wisset pug, happening to 
catch the note, sung out his trebie pipe, started 
the squire’s old Towser’s full bars, aad in an 
instant the whole posse of dogs set up such a 
chorus that Handel’s hail-storm would have 
dwmdled into mustard-seed in comparison. 

A Hint ro CommentTators.—It is said of an 
eminent clergyman in England, who published 
an edition of “ Bunyan’s Pi/grim,” with numer- 
ous expository notes, that having freely dis- 
tributed copies among his people, he afterward 
inquired of one of them if he had not the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. “ O, yes, sir.” “ And do you 
understand it?” “ Yes, sir, I understand it; 
and [ hope, before long, I shall understand the 
notes.”’ 

Loca Eprror’s Cuaracter Lost.—The local 
editor of the Louisville Democrat thus advertises 
his lost character : 

“Lost, somewhere between the Journal office and 
the east wing of the Galt House, on Saturday last, the 
character of a lecal editor, done up in a yellow pack- 
age. The editor prizes it very highly, as it was one 
of Dr. Fowler's best, and was pretty much the only 
one the owner possessed, The finder will recognize it 
by its dominant traits. The mental predeminate 
over the vital funetions—devotion is very full—the de- 
seriptive and imaginative organs are large, and the 
admiration for women is almust extinct. No other 
traits remembered.” 


SenstpLe.—A worthy clergyman, upon being 
asked why he did not venture to an election, 
at which the proceedings were very riotously 
conducted, and give his vote, replied, “I do not 


| see why I should endanger my own poll to ben- 


can't express in good verse mars the poem, and two or | 
three murder it outright. 
fit; learn grammar 
and a poet, 


Try prose a while, Mr. Non- 
its useful even to a man of genius 
Tax yourself with syntax; then go from 


efit another man’s.” 

CONVERSION OF THE JEws.—The Rey. Joseph 
Wolff, in an eccentric letter recently published, 
says that a society in London has worked nearly 
fifty years, and spent nearly five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and yet has converted “ only two 
Jews and a half.” 
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Recent Publications. 


The City of Sin, and its Capture by Immanuel’s | yet, let us humbly take our place with others who, 


F, Remineron. 
the Protestant Episcopal Charch, and his vol- 


ume is preceded by a well-written introduction | ist. b 
| fied that one more course is laid upon those walls! And 


from the pen of Dr. Cheever, the well-known 
Congregationalist preacher of this city. When 
we add that the book is issued by the publish- 
ing house of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
it may be inferred that it has no sectarian aim. 
It is, in fact, an honest effort to do good, and 
evinces considerable skill in threading this 
rather perilous field of authorship. Mr. Rem- 
ington says in his preface: 

“John Bunyan, in his ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ has 


erected a Parthenon; Dr. Cheever, in his ‘ Voyage to 
the Celestial Country,’ has built a Theseum; but the 


Army, is the title of an allegory by the Rev. E. | after they had done the will of God, received not yet 
? 


The author is a clergyman of | 


the promise. Let us plan broadly ; let us give colossal 
gifts from every quarry of human skill, and every mine 
of human wealth; let us give lives by generations full; 
let us lie down in the dust beneath its shadow, satis- 


when we rise again it shall not sink away, but stand 


| in all the majestic beauty for which we toiled, yet 


writer has not been deterred on that account from | 


rearing his humble cottage, hoping that its friendly 
roof will afford to some care-worn traveler shelter and 
repose.” 


Messrs, Carlton & Porter have done their part 


well in giving to the book an attractive exterior, | 


and we bespeak for it an extensive circulation. 


The Messrs. Carter have issued in a neat little | 
volume a series of sermons, entitled The City: | 


its Sins and Sorrows. 
the text: “ He beheld the city and wept over 
it,’ and are marked by the vivid language, the 


They are founded upon | 


never yet could dream ; its solid walls upreared until 

heaven itself lets down its dome of glory, and the tab- 

ernacle of God is with men. Brethren, God's build- 

ing goes up slowly ; but it stands forever! Let us 
“Learn TO Lapor AND TO Wait!” 

From the press of M. W. Dodd we have a new 
edition, the third, of Fashionable Amusements, 
by the Rev. D. R. Toomason. The author takes 
up successively, the Theater, Card Playing, 
Dancing, and Novel Reading; and shows, in 
clear and pointed style, the evils resulting from 
them. A part of this edition is devoted to a 
review of Dr. Bellows’s plea for the stage, which 
we commend to those who may have any doubts 
upon the subject. The following incident is 
told upon the authority of Mr. Thomason, 
There can be no doubt of its truth, or of the 
fact that some persons can /ook upon that about 
which they would blush to talk : 


“Tt was not long since a party returning from a visit 


| to one of our theaters, were discussing at the fireside, 


striking illustrations, and the evident aim to | 


magnify the cross, which are so apparent in the 
“Gospel in Ezekiel,” recently published by the 
same author, the Rev. Dr. Gururie. 


Another little volume by the Rev. Dr. Ham- 


iToN, of London, has just appeared from the | 


press of Carter §& Brothers, 
from the Great Biography, and discusses, in suc- 
cessive chapters, the Early Incidents in the Life 


It is called Lessons | 


which they had just reached, the merits of the per- 
formances whick they had that evening witnessed. 
The performances of a celebrated figurante were re- 
ferred to in glowing language of admiration by one of 
the party, when a sober and serious gentleman, who 
had committed the error which Dr. Bellows points of 
staying at home, inquired ‘whether such exhibitions 
of the female figure did not shock the delicacy of the 
audience, at least the female part of it? ‘O sir,’ re- 
see a young miss, scarcely yet in her teens, ‘you 
<now she had tights.’ Our ‘serious’ friend gravely 


| asked, ‘What are tights? and answering his own 
z 


of the Great Teacher, his Miracles, Discourses, | 


Interviews, and the “ Final Glimpses” of the 
risen Redeemer, which are found in the gospel 
narrative. The volume is full of practical and 
pertinent reflections and observations, and is 


question, he ventured a further inquiry into the nature 
and design of these articles of stage costume. He ob- 
served, however, that the faces of the ladies were suf- 
fused with blushes. At once suspending his disserta- 


| tion, he kindly remarked, ‘ Ladies, I am sorry that I 


admirably suggestive of thought for the pious | 


reader. oa 

T. F. Ranpotrn Mercer was a minister of 
the Lord Jesus from whom the Church had ex- 
pected many years of successful toil. But he 
who doeth all things well called the young 


evangelist to his rest and his reward in Sep- | 


tember last. His fellow-laborers who yet remain 


in the vineyard have caused to be printed, in | 


beautiful style, a sermon from his pen, entitled 
The Wise Master-Builder, It was intended as 
the annual missionary discourse before the New 
York Conference, and was read before that body 
by a friend of the departed. The sermon lacks 
the finishing touches of its gifted author, but 
will well repay a careful perusal. We quote 
the closing paragraph as suggesting the drift 
of the sermon and conveying an important prac- 
tical lesson: 


“Brethren! there is a glory in bringing forth the 
topmost stone; there is a thrill of pleasure in feeling 


have given you pain, but as you did not blush to see 
the tights, I do not know why you should now blush 
to hear them spoken of.’” 


The Olynthiae and other public Orations of 
Demosthenes have been added, from the English 
edition, to Harper’s Classical Library. ‘The 
second volume contains that great master-piece, 
said to be the greatest speech of the greatest 
orator in the world, the Oration on the Crown, 
upon which the translator, CuarLtes RaNN 
Kennepy, has evidently bestowed great labor. 
Competent scholars, we think, will agree that 
in many respects this translation is superior to 
those, and they are numerous, which have here- 
tofore appeared. The whole whole work is exe- 
cuted in a scholarly style; the notes are espe- 
cially valuable. 


It was our privilege to know the late Dr. 
LansinG, than whom few ministers were more 
laborious in the pastoral office, and very few 
more successful in winning souls. He died at 


| the ripe age of seventy-two, and a discourse 


that we shall see the completion of God's building: | 


commemorative of his life and labors, entitled 
The Faithful Preacher, by Rev. J. P. Thompson, 
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has been recently published, Although a Con- 
gregationalist, and leaning to Calvinistic views, 
Dr. Lansing was of an eminently catholic spirit, 
and had room in his heart for all who love the 
Lord Jesus. The scenes of his ministerial labor 
were numerous, and the principal events of his 
life are admirably sketched by Dr. Thompson, 
who pays this tribute to the faithful pastor’s 
memory $ 


“ Blessed old man! Thou art gone where thy youth 
shall be perpetual, and thy joy imimortal. The visions 
of faith that were vouchsafed to thee on earth were 
the prophecy and the prelude of thy vision unsealed 
in heaven. Thou hast thyself climbed up that shaft 
of light, even to the throne. There faith already yields 
to knowledge, hope to rapture; and that love which 
even here surcharged thy soul, there floweth within 
and around thee with all the fullness of God.” 

George Mogridge : his Life, Character, and 
Writings. By Rev. Cuarces Wittiams. OLD 
Humrueey is a name well known in both hem- 
ispheres. It was the pseudonym chosen by 
George Mogridge, the author of an almost 
countless number of tracts, books for children, 
and larger volumes, quaint in style, but capti- 
vating, and read by thousands. Soon after his 
death there was published in London, and re- 
printed in this country, a “ Memoir of Old 
Humphrey, with gleanings from his Portfolio 
in Prose and Verse.”” The memoir was meager, 
and the gleanings of little value. This more 
extended biography is an exceedingly well- 
written and interesting narrative. The follow- 
ing incident in the early life of Mr. Mogridge 
had an enduring influence upon his future 
course, and is worth transcribing as an il- 
lustration of the value of an hour: 


“George was busy in making a boat out of a piece 
of wood with bis penknife, when his father came sud- 
denly into the room, took away the knife and the 
wood, and, placing a small snail on the middle of a 
large round table, said, * Now it is just three o'clock, 
and I want you nothing until the snail has 
crawled to the edge of the table; so do not stir from 
your seat until he has finished his travels... With this 
charge he locked the door, and left George well pieased 
that he had only to watch the progress of the snail. 

“For a time he was gratified, as with his elbows on 
the table, and his cheeks resting on his hands, he sat 
looking at the little traveler. At length, however, he 
became tired of watching, and heartily wished the 
snail would quicken his movements. But this it would 
not do; on the contrary, it made longer stops than be- 
fore, and he thought he had never seen so lazy a crea- 
ture. He now fumbled in his pockets, but neither top, 
whipeord, nor marble was there to soothe his disqui- 
etude. Then he whistled a tune, snapped his fingers, 
looked at the cracks in the ceiling, and counted the 





to do 


flowers on the paper border that ran round the 
reom He listened to the sound of a broad-wheeled 
wagon, and watched a crow flying at a distance; but 
dull and heavy was their progress, when, once 
more looking at the snail, it was actually within an 
inch of the edge of the table. Afraid that it should 
make another stop, he blew gently on it, when the 
provoking creature drew in its horns for such a long 


time that he thought it would net put them out again. 
He was now absolutely ill-tempered, and thought he 
was very ill 

“Once more the snail was near the table-edge, and 
George was in a shiver lest he should go back again, 
when, as it dragged the last part of its tail from the 
top of the table, his father entered with his watch in 
his hand, saying it was just four o'clock, and that he 
would give him a model, made by a lor who was 
waiting in the kitchen, of a man-of-war, valued at 
seven shillings, if he would dig over the piece of ground 
he would mark out, in another hour. And now the 


} 
used. 














hour-glass was turned, that there might be no error as 
to time. 

“In another minute George's coat was off, and his 
Ile was almost frightened at first 


spade in bis hand, 
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by the extent of the ground; but what a long time ho 
had found an hour to be, and how much better it was 
| to dig than to keep looking out at that tormenting 
snail! Then he thought of the vessel beautifully 
painted, with its masts, and sails, and rigging, and he 
fancied he saw it already floating gallantly across the 


| pond. 
| 


“Digging as fast as he could, George thought all 
| around him was in a bustle. A rattle placed in a tree 
| to frighten the birds, went round unusually fast; the 
| clouds were blown by the winds swifily along the 





| skies; the swallows darted over his head; a post- 
| chaise dashed along the road as though the horses 


| were in full gallop, and the man who came to the gate 
| with his fiddle annoyingly played in double-quick 
| time. 

“ But now, alas! the sailor was going, for Mr. Mog- 
ridge declined to purchase the ship. George thought 
he had not yet worked half an hour; his father took 
him to the sun-dial, and it was five o'clock. As if this 
could be in error, he ran to the hour-glass, but the last 
grain of sand had run out, and when he looked at the 
clock at the head of the stairs it was striking the time 
with all its might. Long afterward he said, ‘If I live 
| these hundred years, I shall not forget my astonish- 
| ment and disappointment. The lesson impressed on 

my mind was impressed there forever, nor have I since 
required anything to remind me that, however slowly 
time may move with those who have nothing to do, it 
| runs rapidly enough with all who are fully employed.’” 


} 

= 

| Dr. Wuepon’s Collegiate and Popular Ad- 
| dresses have been collected and published in @ 
| small volume, by Carlton & Porter, They are 
| nine in number ; most of them were favorably 
noticed at the time of their delivery, and all of 
| them are marked by originality of thought and 
| the author’s characteristic boldness of expres- 
sion. The doctor has a facility for coining new 
| words which is sometimes, not always, felicit- 
}ous. On half a page of a baccalaureate de- 
| livered at the University of Michigan we mark 
| benedictory, the gnaw of remorse, every revolve 
| of the glass, Kale idoscopic splendor. This last 
will do, as it is legitimately formed and ex- 
pressive; but benedictory seems as if it came 
from benedict, a newly married man; and gnaw 
and revolve, used as nouns, are hardly necessary, 
| and necessity is the only legitimate plea for 

new coinage in the mint of words. 


The Trustees of the Garrett Biblical Institute 
have published A Manual of Information, com- 
prising a statement of facts relative to the 
origin, design, and prospects of that theological 
school, It is situated at Evanston, near Chi- 
cago, in the State of Illinois; and through the 
liberality of the late Mrs. Exiza Garnert, has 
an ample fund for the erection of suitable build- 
ings, and the endowment of the necessary pro- 
fessorships. In January, 1855, a building, with 
accommodations for forty or fifty students, was 
completed, and the first term of the new Semi- 
nary commenced. By the General Conference 
of 1856, the institution was formally recog- 
nized, and resolutions were adopted, requiring 

| the trustees to report, quadrennially, to that 
| body, and requesting the bishops of the Church 
to act as an Advisory Committee to the Trustees 
of the Institute. The whole number of students 
during the past year has been forty. The 
average number in constant attendance, about 
twenty. No charge is made for tuition, and 
board is furnished at a very low rate. The 
| Trustees propose also to furnish gratuitously, 
board as well as tuition, to such young men 
(not exceeding five at one time) as shall be se- 
lected for foreign missionary work. With ref.- 
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erence to the atti of the » Seatac ae 
Trustees say: 


“Grant that Chicago is a thousand miles from the 
Atlantic coast, and in the heart of acomparatively new 
country. Is it not also a thousand miles from 
western border of a tributary American population ? 
In short, throwing out of view the regions south of 
the Ohio River and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
also New England, already provided with an excellent 


| his own to clear his house of visitors. 
the | 


Institution of this class, is it not in the very heart and | 


center of our country, and especially of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh? Already the center of the popu- 
lation of the United States is as far west as Ohio, and 
its continued westward movement is fast bringing it 
to the perallel of Lake Michigan. 
beyond Chicago a population sufficient to form one or 
more new states, and promising not only to fill the 
states and territories already organized, but to organ- 
ize and populate a dozen more within the next quarter 
of a century. 


‘The faculty of the Institution are, at present, 
Dr. Dempster, professor of Systematic Theology ; 
Dr. Kidder, professor of Practical Theology ; Dr. 
Bannister, professor of Greek, and Hebrew, and 
Sacred Literature; and Rev. J. K. Johnston, 
principal of the preparatory department. The 
faculty will be strengthened as the demands 
of the institution require ; and in the meantime, 
ing men who may be called by the great 
Head of the Chureh to the holy work of the 
ministry, are cordially invited, from all parts 
of the land, to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages, and we are assured that, while it will be 
the aim of the trustees and faculty to maintain 


you 


Every year sends | 


| may offend your reader or hearer in one 
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glad A by your coming, stay not so long as to make them 
still more glad by your going away. 

“In time long past the lord of a manor upon one of 
the banks of the Hudson is said to have had a way of 
When his ten- 
ants, to whom he was affable and courteous, seemed 
disposed to prolong the visits which they now and then 
made him, he dropped the Dutch tongue, and began 
to speak to them in English: whereupon, the honest 
Dutchmen, understanding the signal, hied away. 

“But the sage counsel, Be Suort, app ies not to 
visitors alone. It might be made of like precious use 
to authors and public speakers, who too often lack one 
valuable kind of knowledge, namely, ‘that of discern- 
ing when to have done.’ 

** Tediousness,’ as a writer of eminent abilities ob- 
serves, ‘is the fault that most generally displeases ; since 
it is a fault that is felt by all, and by all equally. You 
respect, and 


| please him in another; butif you tire him out by your 


the institution upon a connectional basis, they | 


avoid whatever could tend to invest it with 
ctional character. With all the colleges, 
seminaries, and academies of the Church, to- 
gether with the preachers, and the several 
annual conferences, they will seek to maintain 
the most cordial relations, and they will wel- 
come with equal joy students from all parts of 
the Church. 


will 
as 


We have omitted to notice a book that has 
en a long time on our table. It is entitled, 
Brief Remarker on the Man, by 
Vizra Sampson. It is a series of short essays, 
plain, pointed, and for the most part practical, 
on 2 great variety of topics relating to domestic 
affairs and the economy of human life. ‘There 
are more than a hundred essays within the 
space of less than five hundred pages in the 
clear open type of the Appletons, As a speci- 
men of the author’s style and general drift, we 
copy his brief essay “On Brevity 3” 


Ways of 










“Dr. Cotton Mather, of venerated memory, in or- 
der to escape the calamity of tedious visits, wrote over 
the door of bis study, in large letters, Be snorr. A 

i sentence, in truth, it is, and well worthy of re- 

rance in @ great many more cases than I can 


now e enu merate 

+ interchange of friendly visits is one of the 
ious sweets of life. But then it must not be 
else it becomes irksome and disgusting. 
in ‘the book of the Wise Man we meet with the 
following wholesome counsel: * Withdraw thy foot 
from thy neighbor's house, lest he be weary of thee.’ 


Now the necessary discipline of the soot, which is 
here inculeated, is, if | may presume to comment, of 
the following r import: Beware of spinning out your 


friendly visits beyond due length. Retire, if you per- 
ceive any ee business which your stay might 
interrupt: retire. ere the family, after an hour's yawn- 





ing, begin to steal off one by one 
plain symptoms of weariness appear in ‘the counte- 
nance of the little circle you are visiting; retire, ere, 
in some indescribable manner or other, it be mani- 
fested that your room would be more welcome than 
your company. 


to bed; retire, ere 


When you have made your friends , 


tediousness you give him unmingled disgust.’ 

“A book can do but little good if it be but little 
read; a destiny that befalls almost every book that is 
found to be unnecessarily prolix and bulky. This was 
the error of a former age. The massy folios of the 
last century but one, folios written by men of great 
talents and astonishing learning, have lain as lumber 
and been confined to the shelves of the curious, for no 
other reason than because every thread has been spun 
out to the greatest possible length. Whereas, had the 
highly respected authors learned to Le short, or given 
heed to the art of compressing their thoughts, they 
never would have wanted readers. 

“Writers sometimes eke out their subject far be- 
yond what need requires, from a mistaken ambition 
of making a great book. But readers of the present 
age ge nerally lean to the sentiment in the old Greek 
proverb, ‘4 great book is u great evil.’ It fright- 
ens them; they will scarcely open it, and much less 
set themselves to the task of reading it throughout. 

“Thus, in this respect, it is with books as with mon- 


ey. As small change, in quick and constant circula- 
tion, does more good than ingots of gold and silver 


hoarded up, so a small book that has a great many read- 
ers is, if truly a good one, of much more benefit than a 
volume of enormous bulk, which for that single reason 
is scarcely read at all. Nay, I will even venture to 
attirm, that the Bible itself would be much less read, 
and read witly much less delight, were it one and indi- 
visible. But the Bible, though bound together in one 
volume, is not a single book, but a co!lection of sixty- 
eight different books, all penned with brevity, as well 
ss with inimitable simplicity; and arresting the atten- 
tion, alike by the weight of their matter and their en- 
gagingness of manner. 

“ Speak, young man, if there be need of thee, but 
be short, is a monitory saying of the son of Sirach, 
which, together with the two “following short sayings 
of that eminent sage, Learn Lejore thou speak, We 
metry speak much and yet come short, composes a 
very good recipe for young men to carry about, and 
make use of as occasion may require. 

“Speeches in the forum, pleas at the bar, and even 
sermons, wh on they are of immoderate length, seldom 
fuil to be tiresome. So that public speakers consult 
their own credit as little as they do the feelings of 
their hearers, when they are more solicitous to say 
much, than that everything they do say should be to 
the purpose, 

“ Whether in visits, in public speaking, or in com- 
mon conversation, all can discern and reprobate the 
fault of tediousness as respects others; and yet very 
few are fully aware of it as respects themselves. 
Their own company is, forsooth, so delightful, that 
their visits can never tire; they themselves speak so 
well that nobody can wish them to have done; they 
talk so charmingly that their own loquaciousness al- 
ways gives entertainment rather than disgust. 

“ Thus it is that some men, otherwise of good sense, 
unconsciously give pain by their prolixity, though, in 
regard to the prolixity of anybody but themselves, 
their taste is delicate even to squeamishness.” 


The American Bible Union, as our friends of 
the Baptist persuasion call themselves, are still 
at work in translating the New Testament. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews has just made its ap- 
pearance. It is remarkable, mainly, for the 
substitution of “ immersions” for baptisms in 
chapter vi, 2, for washings in ix, 10, and for 
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a few other alterations, most of which, so far 
as we are capable of judging, are not improve- 
ments. In chapter i, 3, instead of “the ex- 
press image of his person,” the new translators 
give us “the exact image of Him,” which 
strikes us as tame, and as not conveying the 
whole meaning of the original. In the same 
chapter, verse 14, the word “ aid” is far less ex- 
pressive than “ minister for,” as we have it in 
the old-fashioned Bibles. The apostle’s well- 
known definition of faith, in chapter xi, 1, is 
thus rendered in the new version: ‘* Now faith 
is confidence as to things hoped for, conviction 
as to things not seen.” On the whole, the al- 
terations in the new version are not so numer- 
ous as might have been expected, although 
quite sufficient to prevent it from ever becom- 
ing popular with any large body of Christians. 

Under the general title of Virginia I/ustrated, 
the Messrs. Harper have published a series of 
articles which appeared originally in their 





monthly magazine. The sketches are written 
in alively style, and the wood engravings, which 
are numerous, appear to much better advan- 
tage than they did when originally published. 
The Professor, a Tale by Currer Bell, the nom 
de plume of Cuartorre Bronte, has been re- 
printed from the English copy by the Jarpers. 
It is a simple story with little of stirring inci- 
dent or striking character. Written 
nine or ten years ago, the fair author applied | 
in vain to several publishers. We do not won- | 
der that it was declined, nor, in all probability, | 
would it have ever seen the light but for the | 
reputation afterward acquired by “ Jane Eyre” 


some 
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and “Shirley.” It exhibits, however, many of 
Miss Bronte’s peculiarities, and will be prized 
by her admirers, 

The Romany Rye; a Sequel to L’ Avengro, by 
GrorcE Borrow, author of the Bible in Spain, 
ete. (Harpers.) Mr. Borrow is satirical, quiz- 
zical, and occasionally, to us at least, unintel- 
ligible in his allusions. He is withal witty 
and facetious, and his book has some very telling 
points relative to the abominations of the Ro- 
mish Church, interspersed with vivid deline- 
ations of character and interesting narrative. 

By the politeness of D. T. Vatentine, Esq., 
clerk to the Common Council of this city, we 
have a copy of the Manual of the Corporation 
for the year 1857, It was prepared by Mr. 
Valentine, and contains a large amount of in- 
teresting statistics relative to the government, 
expenditures, public officers, charitable and 
humane institutions, together with lists of all 
who hold offices under the city government, 
their salaries and duties, and other matters of 
interest to the general reader. 

We shall do a favor to some of our readers, 
perhaps, by informing them that Fowler & 
Wells, of this city, have issued a little pam- 
phlet entitled, How to get a Patent, containing 
full instructions to inventors and a synopsis 
of the Patent Laws of the United States. There 
is a great deal more mystery about the busi- 
ness than we had supposed, and inventors who 
have not gone through the process will find 
information like that contained in this pamph- 
let very important, if not indispensable. 





The Farm and the Flower-Garden. 


Sowing Wheat.— This is a very important | 
season for the farmer, and he will be busy | 
making preparations for sowing his wheat. It 
is the result of general experience, that early 
sown wheat is not so apt to be winter killed as 
that which is sown late; the sowing should 
not be delayed beyond the middle of the month. 
Many fail in a thorough preparation of the 
soil. If sod,it should be well turned over, and 
harrowed two or three times. ‘The seed 
generally sown too shallow, and much of it 
consequently thrown out by winter frosts. 
After having cross plowed the ground, sow the 
seed in the furrow, and harrow it in with a 
heavy harrow. This will set the seed deep; 
and though it will not come up so quick, it 
will take a firmer hold of the ground, and be 
less liable to be thrown out. No doubt more 
wheat can be grown on a given surface where 
it is drilled in; but th's requires the use of 
expensive machinery, which, however, thus far, 
has not met with much favor among our farm- 
ers. Wheat, before being planted, is usually 
washed or steeped, chiefly with a view to pre- | 
vent smut. A great many preparations have 
been recommended for this purpose, but the 


is | 


most common and probably the best is a strong 
brine. After the wheat has lain in this some 
twenty-four hours it is drained, and fresh lime 
mixed with it, at the rate of two or three 
quarts to the bushel, or as much as will absorb 
the moisture. The seed ought to be very care- 
fully selected, and all small and imperfect 
grains rejected. Much of success will depend 
upon the purity of the seed. 


A Plea for the Birds.—An exchange has the 
following : 

“A farmer, near Binghamton, N. Y., last vear, in 
order to convince a neighbor of the usefulness of birds, 
shot a yellow-bird in his wheat field, opened its crop, 
and found in it two hundred weevils, and but four 
grains of wheat, and in these four grains the weevils 
had burrowed !” 

This speaks for itself; but so important do 
we deem the subject to the farmer, that we 
would add something to it. There are 
who still assert that birds do not destroy in- 
sects, and there are many, very many, who act 
as if they really believed it. Facts like that 
above quoted are known to most close observers, 
and need be unknown to none. Itis well known 


some 


! that the trees in all our cities, but more especi- 
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ally the larger ones, are every summer nearly 
destroyed by worms; and it can scarcely have 
escaped observation that the same kinds of 
trees in the country are almost untouched. 


Now why is this? Chiefly because of the ab- | 
sence of birds in the one case, and their pres- | 


ence in the other. The birds, in fact, are 
among the farmer’s best friends; and yet we 
often see them destroyed in the most wanton 
and cruel manner. It is said, in defense, that 
they destroy fruit, pull up corn, etc. Suppose 
they do to a limited extent, are not their serv- 
ices in the destruction of insects of incaleulably 
more value than the fruit they consume? They 
are your workmen in an important sense, and 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


wanton barbarity of boys (even of a larger 
growth) destroying these innocent songsters of 
the homestead and the woods. 

The subject reminds us that we have seen a 
statement in a foreign periodical, that many 


gardeners rear bantams especially for the de- | 


struction of worms and insects in the garden. 
They are furnished with stockings to prevent 


them from scratching, and are thus made very | 


useful members of the horticultural profession. 


A Good Improvement for the Grapery.— We | 


recently visited the grapery of William W. 
Crane, Esq., a highly intelligent and successful 
amateur, and were greatly pleased with a new 
arrangement for the support of his vines. As 
the improvement has not been patented, and is 
valuable to the community, we presume we do 
no wrong in describing it for the benefit of the 
readers of Tue Nationat. The usual support 


for vines consists in wires run parallel with | 


the rafters, where they remain as permanent 
fixtures. The new arrangement is a very sim- 
ple one, and is made as follows: Eyed screws 
are inserted in the rafters eighteen inches 
apart; in these eyed screws are placed hooks 
about six inches long, in the form of an elon- 
gated S$, which support wires about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, or as much heavier as 
may be deemed necessary. ‘The wires are thus 
placed at right angles with the rafters, instead 
of being parallel, as in the usual method. The 
vines are trained on the upper side of the 
wires. The advantages of this arrangement, 
among others, are, that the cost is much less 
than the common method ; the leader, after be- 
ing started right, requires no tying, but pursues 
a straight course to the top of the house ; greater 
convenience for tying out laterals, summer 
pruning, thinning out, etc., and not least, the 
fact that the whole arrangement can be removed 
in less than ten minutes, a matter of no small 
importance when the house is used for other 
purposes besides growing grapes, and a great 
convenience under any circumstances. On the 
whole, the arrangement is the simplest, cheap- 
est, and most perfect that we have yet seen. 
As we are pretty strong advocates for the re- 


newal system of growing grapes, we were much | 


pleased to see it so satisfactorily carried out by 
Mr. Crane. We not only regard it as the best 


| planted inside; and as the mode of planting 


Spare, | 
then, the birds, and let there be an end of the | 
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the vines has a peculiar bearing on some very 
| popular theories, we feel no little interest in 
the experiment; thus far it has been entirely 
satisfactory. Another noticeable thing was the 
entire absence of mildew, red spider, and in- 
sects of all kinds, as well as dead dogs and 
horses; how far the one was owing to the 
other we are not just now prepared to say. As 
Mr, Crane has struck out boldly into a new 
course, we cannot but wish him such a meas- 
ure of success as should reward the labors of an 
| enthusiastic amateur; for his success cannot 
be otherwise than a benefit to the community. 
We wish other wealthy amateurs would follow 
his example, and devote a portion of their 
means and personal attention to experiments 
calculated to throw light on the mysterious 
operations of vegetable growth. 

Summer and Fall Pears.—We purpose soon 
giving an article on the best mode of keeping 
pears during the winter. At present we would 
make a few suggestions in regard to ripening 
| summer and fall pears: we know that a great 
deal of misapprehension exists on this subject. 
We have seen some of the most delicious pears 
put in the stew-pan, simply from want of knowl- 
edge how to ripenthem. Pears ripen better off 
the tree than on it; we shall not at present stop 
to inquire why this is so; that point we shall 
discuss hereafter ; let it suffice that such is the 
fact. Some kinds, however, should be picked 
sooner than others; Dearborn’s Seedling, for 
instance, will ripen in two or three days, and 
should be picked just as the color has changed 
from green to yellow. Madeline and Rostiezer 
generally require a little longer to ripen; and 
the Bartlett somewhat longer than either. The 
last should be picked upon the first appearance 
of change of color, and even before. ‘The Ros- 
tiezer is a dark-colored pear, but the shaded 
side is of a dark green, and the fruit should be 
picked as soon as this begins to take on a yel- 
lowish tinge. It requires a good deal of ob- 
servation and experience to know precisely 
when to pick the different varieties of pears, 
especially those that ripen in summer and early 
autumn ; a mistake can hardly be made in this 
respect in late fall and winter pears. Those 
not familiar with the ripening period of the 
different kinds of pears, would do well to make 
a catalogue of their collections, and in it note 
the time of ripening of each. This would pre- 
vent the recurrence of many mistakes. When 
picked, the fruit should be put in a cool, dark 
room, examined from day to day, and the ripe 
specimens removed for use. A pantry or closet 
will answer the purpose very well; but it is a 
bad practice to put fruit in a drawer with 
clothes. A little attention to these particulars 
will insure the ripening of pears in a very satis- 
factory manner. The pear is one of the most 
luscious fruits that grows ; but comparatively 
few enjoy it in its delicious ripeness, in conse- 
quence of not knowing how to mature it. Those 
who read this article will no longer have that 
excuse to make, 


in itself, but as involving the least trouble of | 


any. 
that the floor of the house is some four feet 
below the level of the ground, the vines being 


Another peculiarity of this grapery is, | 


Celery.—Our article on this subject was crowd- 
| ed out last month. Our object was to recommend 
| growing it principally in beds, in which man 
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ner more can be grown on a given surface than 
in trenches, and without the labor of lifting it 
for preservation during the winter. It is now, 
however, too late to plant, and we therefore 
give some brief directions in regard to earthing 
or blanching in trenches, the usual mode of 
growing celery. 
ing: one is to draw the earth up to the plants 
from time to time while they are growing; the 
other is to defer the earthing until the plants 
are nearly full grown. We prefer the-first 
method. Success in cultivating celery depends 
mostly on inducing a rapid growth; and to in- 
sure this, an abundant supply of manure and 
frequent stirring of the soil are indispensable. 
Watering with liquid manure is very beneficial. 
The hoe should be used as soon as the plants 
have fairly begun to grow, and the ground kept 
loose and free from weeds. The plants will be 
greatly benefited by stirring the soil immedi- 
ately after a rain. As soon as rapid growth 
has become established, or when the plants are 
about a foot high, the process of earthing may 
be begun. As the leaves and stalks grow in a 
spreading manner, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to collect the stalks in one hand, and 
with the other draw up some earth and press 
it against the plant just hard enough to keep 
the stalks together. The hoe may then be used 
to complete the process, but the crown or heart 
of the plant must not be covered until the 
blanching is finished late in the fall. The 
earthing must be repeated from time to time as 
the plants progress in growth, and it should be 
done during dry weather, since, if the earth is 
wet, the celery is apt to become “ rusted.” In our 
next number we shall give directions as to the 
best mode of keeping celery during the winter. 

Vegetables,—Lettuce, radishes, spinach, bush 
beans, etc., may still be planted for fall use. 
Spinach may be planted at intervals for several 
weeks. “ 

Wintler-flowering Annuals.—There are a num- 
ber of very pretty annuals that will flower well 
during the winter, and now is the time to sow 
the seed. Among the best may be named Sweet 
Alyssum, Mignonnette, Clarkia nereifolia, Lo- 
belia Nemophila, Schizanthus, and 
Iberis umbellata. At this season of the year 
the seed should be sown in pots, in a light rich 
mold, and carefully and regularly watered. The 
pots may be plunged in the ground, which will 
prevent the soil from drying off too rapidly. As 
soon as the plants have got out of the seed leaf 
they should be potted off. This is done by in- 
vwevting the pot, and knocking gently on the 
eaye, when the ball of earth will come out en- 
tire. By gently pressing the ball of earth it 
will break up, and the plants may be readily 
separated. These should be put in small sized 
pots, the Clarkia, Schizanthus, and Iberis al- 
ways singly; but the others may be planted 
singly or three or four together. As soon as the 
small pots filled with roots, a shift 
should be made to a five or six inch pot. This 
is done by turning out the ball of earth as be- 
fore. Have ready some good rich mold and 
some potsherds. Cover the hole in the bottom 


gracilis, 


become 


of the pot, put in some mold, then the ball of 
earth containing the plant, and fill in around 
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the sides of the pot, giving it an occasional jar 
to settle the earth. The ball of earth must be 
no deeper in the large pot than it was in the 
small one. Give a good watering, and set the 
pots where they will get plenty of light and air. 


| They are well calculated to be grown in rooms 


There are two modes of blanch- | 


| 


wherever a little sunshine can be had, and we 
recommend them to all who have this at com- 
mand. Annuals grown in this way give a con- 
stant bloom during the winter months, and 


| cheer us with their floral smiles while the win- 


| the year six missionaries to China, two to Nort 


ter winds are careering over the bleak and bar- 
ren fields. 


THE WORLD AT LARGE. 
A map of busy li’e, 
Ita fluctuations and its vast concerns.—CowreEn 


RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Tue Mormon missionaries, recently sent out from 
Utah to England, Italy, Denmark, and other countries, 
passed through New York city and stayed some days. 
A meeting of “Saints” welcomed them. The mis- 
sionaries appeared to be plain, illiterate men, and in- 
dulged in much invective against the United States, 
grounded on the expectation that the government 
contemplated taking the administration of the affairs 
of the territory more directly inte its own hands, and 
removing Brigham Young from the gubernatorial 
office. The literary tastes and attainments of these 
emissaries of fanaticism may be judged of by the dog- 
gerel rhymes, in the singing of which they seemed to 
take great delight. The following lines and chorus are 
rather a favorable specimen than otherwise of these 
“ spiritual songs :” 

* We'll thank the day when we was called 
Our hand-carts with to go. 
Then cheer up, ye elders, 
We to the world will show 
That Israel t be gathered socn, 
And oxen are too slow.” 





The hymn from which these lines are taken was writ- 
ten to be sung in crossing the plains. 

The receipts of the Presbyterian Board of Missions 
for the fiseal year ending June 1, 1857, were $207 489 
83, and the expenditures $218,520 17, leaving the t 
ury $11,030 84 in debt. The Board sent out du 





India, one to Western Africa, and to various Indian 
missions, twenty-one. In Northern India the Board 
have 294 church members and 3,555 children in their 
schools, 

The next general meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
is appointed to be held in Berlin, commencing on the 
9th of September, and continuing in session ten days, 
An informal meeting of clerical and lay members of 
the Alliance was held on the 12th of June, in the pal- 
ace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to hear the re- 
port of a committee who had visited Berlin on the 
subject. The king, who expressed his warm admira- 
tion of the principles and objects of the Alliance, grant- 
ed the use of one of the principal churches in the city, 
and was disposed to give the meeting his countenance 
and help. The committee reported, hewever, that it 
would be necessary to conduct their discussions with 
great wisdom, avoiding all doctrinal topics, and even 
in the matter of religious liberty, asserting only gen- 
eral principles, and leaving their application to a select 
committee. The hundredth psalm was to be prepared 
in English, French, and German, in the same meter 
and tune, so that all might unite in singing it, each in 
his own tongue. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ir 
Foreign Parts held its one hundred and fifty-sia 
anniversary in St. Paul's Cathedral on the 15th 
June last. The society is connected with 
Chureh of England. . The 
of Monks are about to erect a monastery at 





of 
the 
Benedictine Order 
Bel- 


mont, near the city of Hereford, England, on a scale 


unknown in that country since the Reformation. 
Tenders for the work have already been advertised 
for The Rev. William Arthur returned to Lon- 
don about the middle of June, from his Eastern tour. 
His health, though improved, was not satisfactory to 
his friends, There had been some discussion 


























among the Wesleyans of England touching the preva- 
lent practice of “ lining” the hymns in public worship. 
The matter, however, seems to have been set at rest 
by a quotation from the “ Minutes of Conference” for 
1844, in which year that body fully committed itself to 
the present custom, and expressed its “serious disap- 
proval” ofan innovation that had then been attempted, 
only to the limited extent of “reading and singing a 
whole verse of the hymn at once.” . . According to 
the Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference of South 
Australia, just published, that Conference has 21,247 
members under its care, with 2,585 persons on trial. 
There are eighty preachers in fall standing, and forty 
on probation. ... The Wesleyan Church is gaining 
ground in France. The Conference is to be held at 
Lausanne this year. There will be a large increase of 
Charch members, and several new stations, among 
them Marseilles, will be recommended to conference. 
With one exception the places of worship have pre- 
fectorial authorization. .. ‘The Hon. and Rey. J. T 
Pelham, formerly rector of Marylebone, London, and 
lately elected to the bishopric of Norwich, was pub- 
licly consecrated in June last. He is a young man of 
much piety, zeal, and talent. .. . The Sunday even- 
ing preaching in Exeter Hall, London, by ministers 
of the Church of England, has proved eminently at- 
tractive and beneficial to the class of persons on whose 
behalf it was commenced. It is denounced by the 
High Church party, and is sustained by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, 
Norwich, and Ripon. .. The annual session of the 
British Wesleyan Conference is held at Liverpool, the 
sittings commencing on the last Wednesday in July. 
The stationing and other committees, in accordance 
with custom, met a week earlier. 

The executive committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society have at length decided to 
open the annual and All other meetings of the society 
with prayer. The resolution, however, before it can 
be acted upon, must be concurred in by the society at 
its annual meeting in May. ... The Trish Wesleyan 
Conference was opened on the 25th of June, when 
Rev. Bishop Simpson and Rev. Dr. M‘Clintock were 
introduced to the Conference by the Rev. Dr. Hannah. 
Bishop Simpson presented the address of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and he 
and Dr. M‘Clintock delivered addresses. They were 
very kindly and warmly received, and by acclamation 
the Conference requested the deputation to repeat 
their remarks at a public meeting on the following 
Monday morning. . . . The general secretaries of the 
English Wesleyan Missionary Society have found it 
necessary to publish an appeal to ministers to offer 
themselves for the mission work, so many mission 
stations being unsupplied. ...At the late Confer- 
ence of the Methodist New Connection, held at Not- 
tingham, England, there was reported an increase of 
1,047 church members, with 2,004 on trial. At nearly 
the same time the Primitive Methodists held their 
Conference at Cambridge. They report 110,683 
church members, and 598 traveling and 10,205 local 
preachers. 


POLITICAL AND GENERAL. 


Own the second of July the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York decided (Judges Comstock and 
Brown dissenting) that the Metropolitan Police Bill, 
passed by the last Legislature, is constitutional, and 
therefore valid. On the following day the Mayors of 
New York and Brooklyn withdrew their opposition to 
the bill, the former disbanding the municipal police, 
and the latter instructing the officers of the force to 
report in future to the Metropolitan Police Commis- 
sioners. . . . On the fourth and fifth of July disgrace- 
ful riots took place in the city of New York. They 
commenced on the Saturday morning and were renewed 
on the Sunday night. The parties to the fighting were 
two notorious rowdy associations, the “Dead Rab- 
bits” or “ Roche Guards,” from the Five Points, and 
the “ Bowery Boys” or “ Atlantic Guards.” The dis- 
turbance commenced by the former attacking a small 
detachment of the new or Metropolitan Police, and 
the latter taking part with the assailed. Bricks, stones, 
and fire arms were freely used, eight persons being 
killed and fifty or sixty seriously wounded. The riot 
was finally queiled by the appearance of the military in 
the streets. . . . Miss Gardiner, who was carried off by 
the Wa-pe-tu-kak Indians, and retained in captivity 
for some three months, was rescued by friendly In- 
dians and brought to St. Paul, Minnesota, at the end 
of June. All her friends were massacred when Miss 
Gardiner was taken prisoner, and Mrs. Fletcher and 
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Mrs. Nobles, carried off at the same time, sank under 
the brutal treatment to which all three were sub- 
jected. .. . A series of test experiments by so-called 
spiritual mediums, in competition for the sum of 
$500, at Boston in the latter part of June, proved a 
complete failure. Dr. Gardner undertook the exhi- 
bition, and the committee of award were Benjamin 
Pierce, Louis Agassiz, B. A. Gould, Jr., and E. N. 
Borsford. They unanimously report that no one con- 
dition of the challenge was performed. 

A recent report shows that upward of twelve millions 
of bushels of salt are annually manufactured in ‘the 
United States. New York supplies 6,000,000; Virginia 
8,500,000; Ohio 1,000,000, and eight other states the 
residue. The Onondaga Solar Works use 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of brine daily for six months in the year, and some- 
times 3,000,000 per day. About fifteen million bushels 
of salt are annually imported. The foreign salt is 
used almost exclusively for culinary and dairy pur- 
poses. The annual consumption of salt for all purposes 
in the United States is on the seale of sixty pounds to 
each individual; in Great Britain twenty-five pounds, 
and in France twenty-one and a half pounds. Taking 
Onondaga rates as the standard, the price of salt has grad- 
ually advanced from seventy cents per barrel in 1849 
to $1 40 in 1856. . . . In the yeurs 1856-57 the United 
States Assistant Treasurer at Boston paid $358,746 for 
fishing bounties, of which Massachusetts received 
$192,931, and Maine $161,977. . . . On the 4th of July 
navigation was formally opened between Lake Erie 
and Niagara Falls by the Great Hydraulic Canal. 
Three steamers, the Signet, Swallow, and Alliance, 
freighted with passengers, descended the river amid 
triumphal rejoicings. . . . The late George Hays, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, left a large portion of his wealth for 
founding of a Home for disabled, aged, and intirm 
American mechanics. . . Mr. Russell, the well-known 
Crimean correspondent of the London Times, Samuel 
Lover, and 8. C. Hall, will, it is said, visit the United 
States during the fall or winter. . . . The Hon. Wil- 
liam Larned Marcy, Secretary of State during Presi- 
dent Pierce’s administration, and for three successive 
terms Governor of the State of New York, was found 
dead in his room at Ballston, on the forenoon of the 
4th of July. He had entered it in apparently his usual 
health about half an hour before. Disease of the heart 
was supposed to be the cause of his death. His funeral 
took place at Albany on the 8th of July. Mr. Marcy 
was in his seventy-sixth year. . . . Much of the immi- 
gration to our Western States from Europe now comes 
by way of Canada. A recent return made by the 
emigration agent at Hamilton, Canada West, shows 
that of 9,414 immigrants who arrived there in June of 
the present year, only 2,193 remained in the province, 
the remaining passing into the United States. Of 
12.568 who arrived from January 1 to May 31, only 
857 remained in Canada. . . . On the 14th of July, the 
central building of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica 
was totally destroyed by fire. The institution con- 
tained four hundred and seventy patients at the time, 
who all escaped, and were mustered under guards in a 
neighboring grove. None escaped, nor were any hurt. 
Dr. L. F. Rose of Utica, who was very active in ren- 
dering aid, was so much burned that he died from his 
injuries. The wings of the building were saved, where 
the patients were afterward reassembled. The fire 
commenced at eight o'clock in the morning. ... At 
the state election in California, to be held in September, 
a direct popular vote will be taken on the question of 
paying or repudiating the state debt. The California 
papers generally express the belief that the debt will 
be endorsed by the people. . . . The New Granadian 
minister at Washington has received instructions from 
his government to settle, on the best terms he can, the 
difficulty with the United States government, respect- 
ing the Panaina riots. 


GENERAL FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


A fearful calamity occurred on the 26th of June, off 
Cape Rouge, near Quebec. The steamer Montreal, 
with from four hundred to five hundred passengers, 
mainly newly arrived immigrants from Scotland, took 
fire and was totally destroyed. From two hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and seventy persons perished 
in the flames or were drowned. The Hon. Stephen 
C. Philips, of Salem, Mass., a much respected citizen, 
was among the lost. . . . The Emperor of Austria has 


| published a decree conceding that at lesst two thirds 
| of the public functionaries of Hungary shall be natives 


of the province, and that the national language of 
Hungary may be used in documents addressed to the 
government of Vienna. An amnesty for all political 
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prisoners is also promised. ... Pope Pius IX has 
just completed a tour of the Roman states, of which 
there is much eomplaint that the people were not al- 
lowed freely to present their grievances to him. At 
Loretto, after a religions service, the pope ordered a 
large number of indulgences, printed or written on 
small slips of paper, to be thrown among the crowd. 
There was a great rush for them in the belief that the 
Holy Father was dispensing charity, and that these 
were orders for bread or for small sums of money, and 
finding them to be only indulgences, the people's dis- 
appointment showed itself in personal disrespect to the 





mone . . The British House of Commons have by 
arg. majority again passed a bill releasing Jews from 
tlfe oath which disabled them from entering Parlia- 


ment. The measure was so qualified, however, that 
no Jew can hold any eeclesiastical preferment or in 
any way control church affairs. The bill, however, 
as thus modified, has been rejected by the House of 
Lords. . An idea of the immense magnitude and 
resources of the refreshinent department of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, may be formed from the fact that 
on the 17th of June (one of the days of the great 
Handel festival, when Victoria was present) the de- 
partment, before six o'clock in the evening, had sup- 
plied six thousand dinners and luncheons, * very many 
thousand pints of sherry wine,” and eight hundred 
quarts of ice cream, without any confusion. The 
gipsies of England, being crowded out of the road-side 
spots, and moorlands, and by-lanes, by the increased 
occupancy of vacant lands, are quietly mixing with 
the settled population. They prove to be good neigh- 
bors and excellent farm servants. Prince Albert, 
now created Prince Consort of England, has recently 
presided over aa Educational Convention with much 
earn wd judgment. In the course of his 
opening address he made the following statement: 
“In 1801 there were in England and Wales, of public 
schools, 2,876; of private 10018, 457: total 3,363. In 
1851 (the y of the Census) there were in England 
and Wales, of public schools, 15,518; of private schools, 
80,524: total, 46,042; giving instruction in all to 
2,144,375 scholars; of whom 1,423,982 belong to public 
schools, and 396 to the private schools. The rate 
of progress is further illustrated by statistics which 
show that in 1515 the proportion of day scholars to the 
population was 1 in 17; in 1833, 1 in 11; and in 1851, 
lin 8.” . We are told that the total population in 
England and Wales of children between the ages of 
three and fifteen being estimated at 4,908,696, only 
2,046,845 attend school at all, while 2,861,548 reccive 
no instruction whatever. At the same time an analy- 
sis of the scholars with reference to the length of time 
allowed fr their school tuition shows that 42 per cent. 
of them have been at school less than one year ; 22 per 
cent. during one year; 15 per cent. during two years; 
9 per cent. during three years; 5 per cent. during four 
years; and 4 per cent. during five years. Therefore 
out of the two millions of scholars alluded to, more 
than one million and a half remain only two years at 
school. . ‘rom @ protest that has recently been 
made by Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the new 
English House of Parliament, against a decision of the 
Lords of the Treasury, on his claims for remuneration, 
it appears that the building has been in progress for 
twenty years, covers more than eight acres of ground, 
contains 1,180 rooms, 19 halls, 126 staircases, and more 
than two miles of corridors, passages, ete. More than 
£2,000,000 (say $10,000,000) have already been exe 
pended upon it, and £103,861 are appropriated this 
year for works in process of completion. It is said 
that the sum of £304,000 at least will be required to 
complete the building, and that the body of the edifice 
is already showing signs of decay. This enormous ex- 
penditure was made the subject of an earnest debate 
in the Hlouse of Commons in committee of supply. . . 
The projected railway to India through Assyria will, 
it is expected, ultimately be joined to Egypt by a line 
to Alexandria, 1 
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Should this expectation be realized, 
the predietion of Isaiah, says one, will be literally ful- 
filled: “In that time there shall be a highway out 
of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria. In that day 
shall Israel be third with Egypt and Assyria.” ... . 
The elections in France in June, always held on a 
Sunday. resulted, with but five or six exceptions, in 
favor of the government, as was to be expected. 

On Sunday a Monday, July 5 and 6, the elections 
took place in Paris for the three districts which failed 
to give an absolute majority on the first trial. The 
Opposition can t avaignac, Ollivier, and Dari- 
mon, Were elected over the government candidates by 
& majority of about one thousand each In the 
British Hou 












se of Commons, on July 7, the motion to 
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abolish the office 

negatived by a vote of 266 to 115. . . On the night of 
June 29 an insurrection was attempted ut Genoa, but 
was promptly repressed, the government having pre- 
vious information of it. It appears to have been 
rather personal than political, being directed against 
the King of Naples and the pope, and the Austrian 
troops in Italy. The conspirators seem to have had 
no plan for a government. . . . At a half-yearly meet 
ing of the proprietors of the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company, held in July, it was reported official that 
the mammoth steamship Great Eastern would be 
ready to launch in September, and would make her 
trial trip to Portland, Maine, in the April following. . 
The net produce of the revenue of Great Britain for 
the year ending on the 30th of June, 1857, was 
£72,060,821, being an increase upon the year 1856 of 
$1,827,042... . The present year will be remarkable 
in the annals of British rule in India; the prophecy 
so often uttered, that the native army of Bengal would 
yet strike the severest blow at British power in In- 
dia, being apparently in process of fulfillment. Ad- 
Vices from India by the overland mail, which bronght 
up the accounts to the 27th of May, show that from 
Calcutta to Lahore the troops of the presidency are 
cither in open mutiny or verging thereupon, and that 
at Meerut, Delhi, and Ferozepore they had thrown 
off all allegiance, and had massacred, amid other ter- 
rible atrocities, all the Europeans who had fallen into 
their hands. A native king had been proclaimed at 
Delhi, which city the mutineers held in absolute and 
undisputed possession. The cause assigned for the 
origin of this mutiny is curious, but there seems to 
be ample reason for suspecting that the ostensible 
reason for insurrection was but a pretext, and that 
the determination to rebel had been for some time en- 
tertained. A troop of the third regiment of native 
cavalry, who had complained that contrary to their 
religious tenets animal fat had been used in the prep- 
aration of their cartridges, were ordered on parade to 
load and fire with the cartridges supplied from gov- 
ernment, but with a specific and distinct assurance 
that the complaint they had formerly made was un- 
founded. Only five out of ninety men composing the 
troop obeyed the order. The eighty-five who diso- 
beyed it were tried by court martial and sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment varying from five to ten 
years. On the 9th of May, before a brigade parade, 
the sentence was carried into effect. The eiglity-five 
troopers were publicly ironed and conveyed to prison. 
On the following day, Sunday, May 19, the whole 
regimént rose in rebellion, and being joined by the 
r and town people, as well as by the two native 
infantry regiments cantoned in Meerut, liberated 
their comrades and some twelve hundred other pris- 
oners. Then commenced a horrible massacre. Mee- 
rut is a large native military station, It was soon in 
flames. Every European officer was shot, and the 
European women and children were butehered, after 
being the victims of even worse outrages. The mu- 
tineers were ultimately dispersed by European troops, 
and fled to Delhi, forty miles distant, where even 
more horrible scenes were enacted. The garrison of 
that city was entirely native. They joined in the 
mutiny, a company of artillery, however, stipulating 








of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 





























for the safety of their European officers. ‘The infant- 
ry, of which there were three regiments, showed no 
such feeling, and their officers were all slot. Every 


European who fell into the hands ef the mutineers 
was massacred. They appear to have carefully ar- 
ranged their outbreak. They obtained possession of 
the powder magazines, but at the critical moment, a 
young officer of the artillery (Lieutenant G. D. Wil- 
loughby) fired them, and the explosion produced 
fearful destruction among the mutineers. There are 
conflicting rumors as to whether Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby perished in the catastrophe. The mutineers 
also possessed themselves of the treasure in the Bank 
of Delhi. The city at the last advices was held by the 
insurgents. In this outbreak some ten native regi- 
ments, or parts of regiments, making an aggregate of 
eight thousand men, have disappeared from the Ben- 
galarmy. Besides these a regiment of native infantry 
at Caleutta has been disbanded as no longer to be re- 
lied upon. The government in England are evidently 
alarmed at the state of things, ss the soldiers dis- 
patched to China are ordered to India, in addition to 
ten thousand troops from England. Similar mutinous 
manifestations had been made at Lucknow, at Lahore, 
and at other points. Adequate measures had been 
taken, however, by the government against the spread 
of the mutiny, and probably for the present it will 


be suppressed. But the end is not. 











